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FOREWORD 


By Lorp Querensoroucnu, G.B.E. 


NY attempt to increase understanding between the nations 
deserves a welcome from all who value the future peace 
and security of the world. At the present time, above all, 

an interpretation of the designs and policies of the new Germany 
which is devoid of rancour and suspicion should be carefully 
and frankly studied, and in this book Mr Domville-Fife has 
presented to his potential readers a friendly account of the 
constructive achievements of a régime which has been the 
object of an overwhelming volume of criticism, not to say 
abuse. 

To all of us certain aspects of National Socialist policy have 
been distasteful and incomprehensible, just as the Russian revolu- 
tion and the new state which emerged from it have been ab- 
horrent to all who value tolerance, humane dealing and freedom. 

It has been wisely said that, upon examination, few things 
prove wholly bad, and in view of the vital and urgent need for 
a better understanding between ourselves and Germany this 
work, which reveals so much that is sound and constructive 
and worthy of praise, should serve as a timely and excellent 
antidote to the over numerous publications designed solely to 
vilify and distort and denigrate the policy and achievements of 
the remarkable man who, after fifteen years of bitter struggle, 
became the leader of eighty millions of Germans. 

The ideal of a united nation, from which class hatred and 
artificial distinctions have been eliminated and in which all 
are devoted to the service of their race and country, is one of 
which none need be ashamed. 

The sense of duty and responsibility and the abnegation of 
self in the face of common aims and common difficulties brings 
out much that is noble in human nature, and when one reads 
of the great system of Labour Camps, followed by Military 
Service to which the young manhood of Germany are now 
obliged to submit themselves, it is difficult to deny that from 
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this crucible there must emerge a generation bound together 
by sentiments, patriotism and unity, up to the present entirely 
lacking in our own system of public education. 

“Viens sana in corpore sano” is a Latin tag which is freely 
used in this country, and the Physical Fitness movement, which 
has been strongly supported by our own Government, is un- 
doubtedly an effort to give practical expression to this time- 
honoured sentiment. 

In Germany a generation is growing up for whom physical 
training has been a major point in their education, and it will 
be interesting to see whether the curriculum for pupils in the 
German schools has served to maintain an even balance between 
physical and intellectual development. In any case there re- 
mains no place for the “shirker’’, and payment in kind for 
work done is now the rule, so far as the reabsorption of the 
unemployed is concerned. 

‘The new motor roads in Germany have been warmly praised 
by experts of every nationality, while the facilities for cheap 
travel and enjoyment offered to working men and women 
through the “Kraft durch Freude” movement, offer further 
proof of the determination of the Nazi Party to bring greater 
opportunities for travel and relaxation to all classes. 

In fact the new Germany is in many respects Spartan in its 
insistence on the pursuit of physical fitness, and the maintenance 
of simple relations devoid of class feelings, among all sections 
of the community. 

In the economic sphere striking progress has been made in 
the task of making Germany self-supporting by developing the 
production of raw materials and subsidizing experiments in the 
production of substitute materials, such as artificial rubber and 
textiles. 

Naturally enough, the progress made along these lines has 
only been possible thanks to considerable sacrifice among the 
mass of the population, but the results, up to the present moment, 
have justified those who determined to press forward with the 
full programme of National Socialism enunciated by Hitler in 
the early days of his movement. 
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Morally and mentally Germany has been saved from defeat- 
ism and despair, and the tide of “Red” revolutionary propa- 
ganda has been completely stemmed. 

It is, moreover, a sign of faith and good intentions when a 
régime embarks upon great projects of town planning and re- 
development. In Berlin and Munich and many other cities of 
the Reich such redevelopment schemes are in full course of 
completion. 

Thus it will be seen that National Socialism has been put 
forward as a means of strengthening and enriching the body- 
politic internally, as well as fitting Germany to defy and resist 
armed attacks from outside. 

The military expansion of Germany, under Hitler, has been 
rapid and extremely thorough, and many who recognize our 
own deficiencies in this respect may be tempted to sigh for the 
promptness and vigour which characterizes “Totalitarian” rule. 

After the anxious and terrible times through which we have 
only recently passed, it is more than ever necessary that a 
genuine attempt should be made to explain the past and present 
achievements of Hitler’s Germany and to declare, so far as is 
possible, the probable future development of his policy. 

The profound hatred of ‘“‘Marxist” politics and the distrust 
for Soviet Russia with its materialistic and “class conscious” 
system of government, makes any possibility of an understanding 
between Russia and Germany remote, and must also serve to 
increase the difficulties lying in the path of full understanding 
between France and Germany in view of the existence of the 
Franco-Soviet Pact. 

The question of access to raw materials and the restoration 
of Germany’s former colonies are intimately connected, but it 
is not possible to foresee any early return to normal practice in 
matters of currency, while we are in no position to transfer 
vast tracts of territory, much of which are now administered 
by Foreign or Dominion Governments, without consulting 
their present owners and the native populations affected. 

These are some of the more obvious difficulties in the path 
of international appeasement. 
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It is not, perhaps, too much to hope that before long both 
Germans and British may learn to understand one another 
more fully, and that we may begin, for a change, to realize the 
enormous amount of solid gain and hard work carried out under 
National Socialism. If this can be assured, the prospects of wise 
and satisfactory adjustments in the existing complex and strained 
system of European relationships will inevitably improve, and 
despite much that we would not be prepared to accept ourselves, 
British men and women may learn to perceive the good as well 
as the less attractive side of the “Nazi” creed. 

Because I believe that Mr Domville-Fife has this end in 
view when writing this book, I hope he may be rewarded by 
a wide measure of public recognition, and that he may be enabled 
to feel that he has struck a blow for Peace on Earth and Good- 
will among Men. 


QUEENBOROUGH 


CAMFIELD PLACE, 
HATFIELD, Herts. 
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“You will again be a mighty nation...” 


uy and How? ‘These two questions would 
\ N seem to indicate the purport of this introduc- 
tion to the new Germany of the Third Reich. 
People distrust that which they do not fully compre- 
hend. When they know how another nation lives and 
has its being the foundations are laid for that peace of 
understanding which few English-speaking people will 
deny is a necessary precursor to the friendship and 
trust that must exist between all great nations to 
ensure the tranquillity of the world. Human beings are 
much alike, but there are divergences of thought and 
languages, due mostly to migrations of the past, to 
geographical position, the play of little understood 
forces, environment and tradition, which, from time to 
time, result in those actions which, from the outside, 
may appear reprehensible and prevent one nation from 
seeing eye to eye with another. Such things have ever 
been, they will continue to be. But the power which 
must ultimately rule is not hatred but understand- 
ing. 

To have rebuilt a nation which had fallen from the 
high estate of a great empire to the chaotic human, 
economic and geographical debris left by defeat in war, 
disillusionment, penury, starvation, moral degeneracy 
and revolution, was a great task. How great it really 
was, however, can be understood, only if a mental 
picture of the misery and hopelessness of these millions 
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of people during the fifteen years, 1918-33, precedes 
the revivalist scenes and, at times, excesses, which 
accompanied the stormy birth of the New Germany. 

November of the year 1918 saw the disintegration 
of one of the mightiest empires that the continent of 
Europe has ever known. This cold statement of fact, 
however, conveys nothing of the mental and physical 
‘anguish which a once proud people felt at the sudden 
reversal of all the high hopes that had been engendered 
by long years of effort to continue a war that every 
day, every month, every year had been sapping their 
life-blood. That other nations who were innocent 
suffered equally; that Germany brought the wrath of 
the world upon her own head; that civilization nearly 
perished by her bayonets, her guns and her submarines 
is equally true; but there must always come a time when 
vengeance for the wrongs done should give way, first 
to justice, then to forgiveness and finally to renewed 
friendship. The world otherwise would be ruled by a 
series of national vendettas to which there would be no 
end—except a return to the dark ages. 

When the Great War was over, a shrunken Germany, 
largely composed of old men, women and half-starved 
children, was faced by a series of penalties and pro- 
hibitions which, however necessary at the time for the 
recovery by slow degrees of a stricken world, appeared 
to render hopeless the lives, not only of that generation 
of Germans but of their children and their children’s 
children. There were laid upon them indemnities 
which it is now agreed ten generations could not have 
paid in cash, and, if paid in kind, would have thrown 
millions of people out of work in the victorious 
countries. Indignities and belittlements, continued 
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from one decade to another, creating hopelessness and 
despair. 

The savings of years by generations of a thrifty 
people renowned for love of their Fatherland, and 
which, in consequence of this acknowledged virtue, 
had been invested in war loan, vanished in the black 
night of defeat. Families who had lived in luxury 
became penniless. ‘The poor could find no work, or if 
they found it the wages agreed to on the Monday lost 
three-quarters of their value when they were received 
on the Saturday following. There was food, but no 
one could buy it, except those who had been less 
patriotic and had accumulated funds outside the 
stricken land—and this was the beginning of the 
people’s hatred of internationalism and all who stood 
for it. 

The rapid inflation of the currency which cul- 
minated in its complete loss of purchasing power during 
the year 1923 had the effect of adding moral collapse 
to starvation and misery, especially in the large cities. 
The scenes of these months when profiteers debauched 
the nation aroused and infuriated a people who had 
been disciplined and obedient since the days of 
Frederick the Great. 

There was a time during the French occupation of 
the Ruhr when the Black Senegalese troops, who had 
been used for guarding prisoners destined for “‘Devil’s 
Island’’, were in control of German men, women and 
children and ordered them about like cattle. Bol- 
shevism, imported from Russia, stalked throughout the 
country and hundreds of people were murdered for one 
cause or another. The weak and harassed Socialist 
Government in Berlin strove hard to ride the storm, to 
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meet impossible calls; but it was internationalist by 
conviction and in character and could not prevent the 
infiltration of Bolshevism from Soviet Russia. The 
Red mobs of Berlin, Hamburg and the great industrial 
and mining centres of Rhenish-Westphalia were a law 
unto themselves. Their cry was, ‘Strike down all who 
oppose us!” Everywhere the Red flag, the hammer and 
sickle, and—most informative of all—portraits of Lenin 
made their appearance everywhere. In the great retreat 
of the German armies, years before, it had been found 
impossible to collect all the arms and ammunition. 
There was, however, on the part of the Government 
and of the opposition parties no desire to render the 
country incapable, on the one hand of opposing the 
Soviets, and on the other of preventing internal revolu- 
tion. The Allied Commission of Control in their 
natural endeavour to disarm official Germany caused 
thousands of rifles and machine guns, brought back 
from the front, to be hastily secreted by individuals and 
groups. Everyone for a hundred miles back from the 
old Western Front seemed to possess a revolver with 
an ample supply of ammunition. In this way the forces 
of law and order were deprived of their weapons for 
international reasons and the forces of disruption 
succeeded in keeping theirs for national purposes. 
Across the scene of terrorism and human misery, 
which, following on the war, had stricken the German 
people for fifteen years, there came a flicker of 
hope. Hitler, the Lance-Corporal with the Iron Cross 
and the eloquence to sway thousands of patriotic 
Germans; Goering, the air-hero of the war who had led 
the famous Richthofen Squadron of Death; General 
von Ludendorff, whose name was still a magic pass- 
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word to the hearts of all who had fought under him in 
the Great War, and many others from among those 
who regarded Germany’s fall as due largely to sub- 
versive influence, had founded a National Socialist 
German Workers’ Party in Munich. 

Nearly five million unemployed young men, without 
hope, yet with some vestige of the old German spirit 
and pride in them, paused in their drift towards 
Bolshevism to listen to the new cries: “‘Food”’, ““Work’’, 
“To break the shackles of Versailles”, ““For Freedom 
and the Fatherland”. ‘Then came the uniforms, the 
banners and the bugles. Officers of the Reichswehr 
saluted the old colours and the Eagles of Germany as 
they were carried aloft by the marching columns of 
brown and black. The great industrialists of the Ruhr 
saw a measure of salvation from Bolshevic terrorism in 
this new movement. Led by the great steelmaster, 
Fritz Thyssen, the leading manufacturers of the Rhine- 
land provided funds for the new party. 

After a few months’ confinement in a fortress, with 
his party in ruins, Herr Hitler, Herr Hess (now 
Deputy Fiihrer) and others, who had been sentenced 
to years of imprisonment for an unsuccessful pussch in 
Munich, had been released. With the funds now forth- 
coming their followers grew in number, discipline, 
hope and ardour. The keynote was psychological 
propaganda. 

The Germans, apart from their old rulers of pre-war 
days, had always disliked the Jews in their midst; and 
the ability of so many of this wandering people to 
survive the long crisis through their international con- 
nections and the ingrained habits of generations to 
hoard gold and jewels against “‘the rainy day that must 
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one day come”’ turned dislike into hatred. Then came 
the cry which swept across Germany like a flash of 
lightning. “It is not you, Germans, who are at fault, 
it is the international Jew financiers, the emissaries of 
the Red Terror of Moscow!” 

“Kall the Nazis!” replied the Red agitators; and 
much that was then said and done by communists had 
its effects years later on those who took no active part 
in the early street battles in which thousands of Nazis 
were wounded and over two hundred were killed. 

The power of Adolf Hitler grew rapidly. To a 
demoralized people in the slough of despond he came 
as a deliverer. Between the years 1929 to 1932 the 
membership of his party increased from 177,000 to 
1,500,000. By the votes of the people of Germany 
12 members of the National Socialist Party were 
returned to the Reichstag. In the election of 1930 this 
number was increased to 107, making them the second 
strongest among the parliamentary parties of the 
nation. 

At the Presidential election, Hitler obtained 11 
million votes against the 18 millions cast for the old 
but almost deified Field-Marshal von Hindenburg. 
Other parties now joined forces with the National 
Socialists and, despite an order prohibiting uniforms, 
marches and the carrying of banners—in conjunction 
with much political intrigue—Hitler and his party were 
returned to supreme power by 14 million votes in July 
1932. A second election in the same year caused him 
a loss of thirty-four seats in the Reichstag, but in 
January 1933 he was offered the Chancellorship of 
Germany by President von Hindenburg. Then came 
the burning of the Reichstag, allegedly by communists, 
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followed by an election which gave Hitler a 52 per cent 
majority in the German Parliament with over 17} 
million votes. On July 14th, 1933, a policy long 
advocated and at last accepted by a majority of the 
German people was inaugurated. All political parties, 
other than the National Socialists, were suppressed by 
the following decree: “The National Socialist German 
Workers’ Party is the only political party in Germany. 
Whoever undertakes to maintain the organization of 
another political party or to form a new political party 
is to be punished with imprisonment.” 

The new Fihrer said to the German people—“You 
will again be a mighty nation if you only have the will 
to be so!” 
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The Berlin of the Third Reich 


o enter the New Germany by way of any one of 
its front doors, across land or sea frontiers, is to 
experience a sense of bewilderment. One looks 
everywhere expectantly. Although what is mentally 
anticipated it is difficult to define. There is something 
that arises from the sub-conscious causing that strange 
feeling which can only be expressed by the words “‘here 
there will be something different—an unknown quan- 
tity”. As one glides into the first railway station, sea- 
port or aerodrome of this new world, largely created 
by a 2oth-century ‘‘man of destiny’”—not on any 
model that has gone before, not on any basis that 
memory recalls from the dusty pages of history—one 
literally comes to earth with a bump. 

“Why, life is going on the same here as elsewhere 
in the world”, you breathe almost cautiously, at the 
sight of obliging baggage porters, restaurants, customs, 
bureaux de change, and all the familiar panorama of the 
modern world of the traveller. At once there is a sense 
of disappointment, but if one has for many years been 
a wanderer over the lands and seas of the world and 
has studied human nature in a great variety of circum- 
stances, then a smile of realization follows. Germany is 
still Germany. The ways of civilized man are similar 
the whole world over; it is only when the surface of 
things as they seem is penetrated, that one discovers 
things as they are. 
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The momentary feeling of disappointment which 
came with the first glance around, when everyone and 
everything seemed so painfully familiar, was really 
caused by that which would soon make itself manifest. 
It then seemed unreal, fantastic that the use of one’s 
own language should cause no sudden turning of heads 
in alarm, surprise, or even curiosity, as in the by-ways 
of the East, that baggage porters and officials of 
customs looked so startlingly Anglo-Saxon as to cause 
a near-by cousin from across the Atlantic, who had gone 
away for a moment, to return to his luggage dragging 
by the arm an unfortunate English boy hiker, already 
laden with knapsacks and a suit-case, and casually 
remark to him, “Say, do you speak any English?—if so, 
put my grips on a taxi!” 

No, it was not the old Germany, but the rea/ Germany 
of to-day. The sense of disappointment or surprise— 
call it what you will—had been created in the mind of 
the traveller by what he had read. It signified the con- 
trast between a nation actually being seen after having 
been pre-viewed mentally in the distorting glass of 
propaganda. 

Fortunately, I had seen much of this New Germany 
before I plunged down from the sky to land at the 
‘Tempelhof Aerodrome and motor into Central Berlin. 
To describe a country, to endeavour to interpret its 
life, and to unravel, through foreign eyes for foreign 
minds to comprehend, the complicated skein of its 
system of organized being, when there is so much in 
it that is new—‘‘undreamt of in our philosophy’— 
needs travel, study and reflection, before a beginning 
can be made. And where in this age of urbanization is 
a more fitting place to commence such a task than in 
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the hub of this new German universe—its capital, 
Berlin? 

The city lies in the centre of the Kurmark of Branden- 
burg, at an altitude of 115-165 feet above sea-level, on 
the River Spree, near its junction with the Havel. The 
population numbers 4,200,000, and the total area is 
334 square miles, so that, as regards space occupied, 
Berlin is one of the largest towns in the world, although 
only third among the great cities from the point of 
view of population. About 145 miles in circumference, 
it is the capital of the German Reich, the seat of the 
Government Ministries, the military authorities and of 
the Diplomatic Corps. As the main centre of political, 
economic and intellectual life, the whole network of 
railways and air lines converge on it. Moreover, it is 
one of the most important industrial centres on the 
continent of Europe and occupies a prominent position 
as a commercial metropolis. 

The subtle lure of Berlin had been seeking for 
expression in my mind for many days while wandering 
about in its streets, beer-gardens, cafés, theatres and 
museums. It did not come to me, however, until late 
one night, when I saw business men, hurrying home 
with their dispatch cases, at an hour when the “‘bright 
spots’? of the Kurfiirstendamm were also disgorging 
some of their pleasure-seeking thousands. In the old 
city, around the Friedrichstrasse, the pavements were 
crowded with people. It was a warm summer night 
and the bands were playing among the trees in the 
Tiergarten. In my car I toured the city and found it 
everywhere not only awake, but fully alive. Then there 
came to me some words I had once read—‘‘the City 
without sleep”’. 
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Its vitality, its energy, its complete absorption in 
what it is doing, whether work or play, makes itself 
felt everywhere. Just how it can work so fiercely and 
at the same time enjoy itself so unrestrainedly is a 
riddle, not only for visitors from abroad, but also for 
the Berliners themselves. 

In the last few years new sections of the city have 
grown up on the shores of its lakes and in the forests 
of its suburbs. No other city on the Continent has 
such a wealth of woods and water before its very gates. 
Space, however, must be created for the increasing 
millions. A new city is therefore being built in the 
western part, along the Kurfiirstendamm, a broad 
street with lofty old trees, to vie with the “‘old city’ on 
both sides of the Friedrichstrasse, stretching from 
Unter den Linden to the Leipzigerstrasse. At night 
the Kurfiirstendamm is flooded with the lights of cafés, 
theatres, cinemas and shops. 

Somehow, Unter den Linden—like Piccadilly, Fifth 
Avenue and Broadway—becomes the natural centre of 
the German capital for all foreigners. Curiously, there 
is a distinct similarity in this, the older portion of 
Berlin, to its counterpart in Paris. The Linden has its 
Arc de Triomphe in the Brandenburger Tor, and its 
continuation, the Tiergarten, is the equivalent of the 
Bois de Boulogne. Walking from this end of the great 
Avenue, one crosses the Wilhelmstrasse, the thorough- 
fare of diplomacy, hotels and shops, and enters what 
may be termed the old royal city which surrounds the 
Schloss, or Castle. Here is the Dom, the Armoury and 
the Palace of the ex-Kaiser. The interior of the Dom, 
or Cathedral, is a little disappointing after those of 
Cologne and elsewhere. The reports that one reads of 
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the disappearance of all religion from Germany are not 
borne out by my Sunday morning in this great cathedral 
of the capital. 

In the historic Armoury I inspected the wonderful 
collection of antique and modern weapons; and in one 
of the State apartments of the old Imperial Palace I sat 
reading a white and gold vellum-bound volume by the 
famous American, Admiral Mahan, on the Influence of 
Sea Power, that still bore the signature of William IT. 
Near by was the table on which the Declaration of war 
was signed on that fateful day in 1914. The pictures 
on the walls are masterpieces of art, though few of them 
date back more than a century or two. In the dining- 
hall the long table is laid out as for a banquet of the old 
Imperial days. 

Continuing towards the west of Berlin, by way of the 
Brandenburger Gate and the Tiergarten—near to 
which there are the open-air cafés with their bands and 
beer-gardens—one passes the Reichstag, with its golden 
cupola, and reaches the beautiful flower-beds, lawns, 
statues and trees of the Sieges-Allee. In this direction 
lies Charlottenburg, with its palace and park. Here- 
abouts is the principal residential quarter of Berlin. In 
the Ufa Palace Cinema in this district I saw a fine 
picture of the Hendon Air Pageant (London) and the 
spectacular flying portrayed was applauded by the pre- 
dominantly German audience. 

The night-life in Berlin, under the new régime, is of 
a more restrained character than in the post-war days of 
chaos. For instance, at a famous dance hall, the ‘‘Resi’’, 
there was a characteristic notice. It consisted of an 
illustration of a German father bringing his daughter 
to this night club and asking the question, “Is this the 
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sort of place for my daughter?” Under this poster is 
the laconic reply, “It depends on your daughter.” 

The “Resi” is amazingly illuminated, and has a tank 
with a sea-bed effect forming one side of it. Each little 
table is connected with all others by telephone and 
pneumatic tube. In this way intercommunication be- 
tween one party and another sitting round the dance 
floor is facilitated. The pneumatic tubes enable little 
presents to be passed between couples sitting far apart. 
This is best described as a mechanical ‘“‘Paul Jones” in 
which all can join, and adds considerably to the gaiety 
of a night in the ‘“‘Resi”. 

In Berlin, as elsewhere in Germany, one sees very 
few policemen. In fact, I can still remember being 
warned not to cross the road at a certain spot in Munich 
by a policeman wearing an old Pickelhaube of pre-war 
days. ‘To describe the reason for this would occupy 
more space than is available here. In brief, however, 
much work is done voluntarily by the “Brown Shirts” 
who, for the purpose of comparison, can be likened to a 
combined Territorial Army and Special Constabulary 
(or Civil Guard). These men form the whole basis of 
civil and social life in the New Germany, they are the 
custodians of its internal tranquillity, patriotism and 
cohesion. The Regular Army, or Reichswehr, protect 
the frontiers and form the Armies of Greater Germany. 
One soon learns not to confuse a “Brown Shirt”, who 
may be a Civil Servant or a shopkeeper in everyday life, 
with a “Black Guard”, or political bodyguard of the 
Leader and of the Constitution of the new régime. 
Likewise the Reichswehr are entirely divorced from the 
others, who are purely local, or territorial, soldiers cum 
police. The whole question of the armed forces of the 
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New Germany, however, forms the subject of a later 
chapter. 

So far, Berlin had shown me nothing of its past. 
Then I delved for a brief space into the realm of almost 
forgotten things and discovered that the city, despite 
its apparent modernity, has a long pedigree. It 
originated from the old twin-towns of Berlin-Kdlln, 
which formed an important transit point for trade cross- 
ing the River Spree at an early date. Both towns are 
mentioned in documents dating from the first half of 
the 13th century, but it was the castle built by the 
Elector Friedrich II, Eisenzahn (1448), that first pro- 
vided the historical prerequisite for the further tre- 
mendous development of Berlin, until it became the 
centre point of the nation. In 1701 it was the resid- 
ence of the first King of Prussia, that of the German 
Emperor in 1871, and the capital of the Third Reich 
in 1933. 

With these facts committed to memory, the hundreds 
of museums, art galleries and similar formidable- 
looking buildings, lost some of their terrors for one 
who only enters such places with set purpose. Berlin, 
like every other great capital, has so many streets and 
public buildings that only a guide-book entirely devoted 
to sights of this kind could even find space for their 
names. On Museum Island there is the National 
Gallery, the home of 1gth-century art. The Old 
Museum is devoted to Classic Art. There are five of 
Rembrandt’s greatest works, among them “The Man 
in the Golden Helmet” and “Susanna in the Bath”, in 
the Kaiser Frederick Museum. The works of German 
and early Dutch masters are found in the Deutsches 
Museum. The Pergamon claims to be the leading 
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architectural museum in the whole world, and it cer- 
tainly possesses the great Altar of Pergamon. The 
former Palace of the Crown Prince contains a fine col- 
lection of the works of modern artists. The historical 
collections of the last Royal Family can be studied in 
the House of Hohenzollern. Folklore, printing, stamps 
and post-office equipment, musical instruments, peasant 
costumes, fire prevention, applied geology, old theatrical 
properties of the Prussian State Theatre, and almost 
everything that concerns Germany’s past has a museum 
to itself. 

It escapes the notice of most people that Baedeker’s 
guide gives to the museums of Berlin twenty-eight 
double stars, the highest commendation granted. Each 
night—or, more correctly, just before daylight each day 
—when I sat down to make notes of the day’s events, 
the arts and the ’ologies occupied a space out of all 
proportion to their importance in the daily life of the 
Berliner. 

There were, however, several national memorials 
which seemed to attract all the foreign visitors to Berlin. 
One may have fought in the Great War and, maybe, 
have been badly wounded, but, nevertheless, I have 
seldom come across a British or American soldier or 
sailor who was unwilling to pay respect to a gallant 
enemy, and so there were men of both nations at the 
salute at Germany’s War Memorial to those who 
gave their life for their fatherland in the days of 
Armageddon. 

The Statue of Frederick the Great, which stands 
nearly opposite to the War Memorial, in Unter den 
Linden, is one of the finest and best-known examples of 
the work of Rauche. Another national memorial is the 
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grave of Horst Wessel, the storm-troop leader and 
composer of the song “Die Fahne hoch’, who lies in 
the Nicholai Cemetery. It is, however, the changing 
of the Guards, on three days a week, with brass bands, 
fifes and drums, that attracts the larger crowds; and 
brings me to the day when I visited the well-known 
journalist, Herr Perath. 

In front of the long counter, dividing the public 
from the editorial and publishing departments of one 
of the big news agencies, there were numerous groups 
of brown, black, and field grey-green soldiers, all 
studying albums of newly taken and printed press 
photographs of parades. It was not difficult to discern 
the pride, joy or disappointment of each of these 
members of the Forces when he discovered a picture 
of himself. 

To the uninitiated this may savour of a rampant 
militarism. Before coming to any such conclusion, 
however, it would be as well if those who are hasty to 
criticize would make a tour of the photographers’ shops 
in Aldershot or Portsmouth, England, and in similar 
establishments where soldiers, sailors and airmen con- 
gregate in other countries. I remember well seeing one 
such place on the San Pedro waterfront, in California, 
after a visit by the United States Pacific Fleet, being 
besieged by hundreds of “Jacks” who wanted their 
portraits taken. 

It must always be remembered that young Germans 
—as well as many of the older ones—take a laudable 
pride in the neatness and bearing of themselves, 
especially in uniform. They are a military race, and 
are proud of this fact. I venture here to express the 
opinion that if denied this outlet for their inherited 
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characteristic, ninety out of every hundred German 
men would feel that the true spirit of their country was 
being crushed. This is no more an indication of a 
desire for war than the hoisting of the glorious White 
Ensign by ships of the Royal Yacht Squadron is a sign 
that their owners are in a continuous fret to convert 
their brightly painted and varnished pleasure craft into 
blood-stained grey warships. It is only the natural pride 
of a nation in its achievements. The pride of a man in 
being a man, of possessing a uniform that is respected 
the world over, because it signifies that its wearer is 
no mere self-seeking weakling but is ready at any 
moment of every day or night to make the great 
sacrifice for the country of his birth. 

Being Britons, inheritors of an empire with honoured 
graves all over the world, who thrill in every fibre to 
the majestic strains of “Rule Britannia” or, if of true 
“old glory” breed, look up at the clear sky as the star- 
spangled banner floats proudly to the masthead—can 
we, can we with fairness and reason in our minds and 
the same pride in our hearts, grudge these age-old 
feelings, which transcend even life itself, to other 
peoples in other lands? 

The rebuilding of Central Berlin has already advanced 
beyond the formulation of the plans by Herr Hitler 
himself, who has chosen Professor Speer, the architect, 
to put these ideas into practice. The work of replanning 
will be carried out during the next twelve years; and 
the basis of the whole scheme is the construction of 
two main thoroughfares from east to west and from 
north to south. These broad new boulevards will cross 
in the Tiergarten, and will extend in all four directions 
to the first great circular motor road which encompasses 
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the capital. In addition, four of these ring-roads, at 
varying distances from the centre of the city, will be 
constructed around Berlin. 

It is intended that all the important new buildings of 
the German capital shall, in future, be erected along the 
two great axes on which the growing traffic of the city 
will revolve. Although the east to west boulevard will, 
to a certain extent, follow existing streets in the old 
city—suitably widened to conform with the breadth of 
the new thoroughfare—the north to south axis will be 
a completely new road, built in the garden-like style of 
the Sieges-Allee in the Tiergarten, which is actually the 
hub of the whole project. 

By this means, Berlin will not only gain from an 
architectural point of view, and be free from the traffic 
congestion caused by the present narrow streets of 
the old city, but it will obtain the immeasurable ad- 
vantage of extended “lungs” from each quarter of the 
compass. 

Two of Berlin’s railway stations—the Lehrter and 
Wedding—will be demolished and the 3,600,000 
square feet of valuable land that they now occupy will 
be made available for building purposes. The railway 
traffic now diverging from these termini will be dealt 
with by two new stations to be known as the “North” 
and “South” stations. I obtained a plan of “New 
Berlin” and give it on p. 37 that those who know the 
city of to-day may see the extensive replanning for the 
city of to-morrow. In a few years’ time, travellers leav- 
ing the new “South” station will be able to look down 
this tree, shrub and flower-embellished central avenue 
for a distance of over three miles. Their view beyond 
this point will be closed by an enormous assembly 
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hall, the most monumental of all the buildings so far 
planned. This will occupy a site of 792,000 square 
feet in the Kénigsplatz, and it is to be the scene 
of the great political and national gatherings of the 
future. 

At the point, a little further south on the Charlotten- 
burg Chaussee, where the two great thoroughfares cross, 
vast underground /raffic crossings are to be constructed 
in order to ensure complete safety and to make possible 
vast parades along one of the new roads without halting 
the traffic along the other main boulevard. At this 
traffic centre there will be constructed three new railway 
stations of Berlin’s underground system. 

Already, on the southern borders of the Tiergarten, 
the many buildings of the War Ministry are arising 
from the cleared spaces. In front of the ‘‘North” 
station a huge lake is planned. This will be flanked by 
the new headquarters of the President of Police and the 
political centre of “the Party”. 

Much of the work involved by these ambitious plans 
had already been started when I was last in Berlin. All 
this is coupled with the finishing of the construction of 
the new University City, which will be ready for. oc- 
cupation in 1945. Everywhere in the suburbs to be 
reached by these great central arteries with their four 
circles of six-track motor roads, one sees evidence of 
activity in extensive housing schemes and building 
operations. It is to Director Leibbrand of the Ministry 
of Transport that I owe the elucidation of these plans 
for the rebuilding of Central Berlin. 

The capital of Germany can be very hot in the early 
summer, especially during a heat wave. I motored one 
Sunday to the Spreewald. Yes, there was a reason for 
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choosing this day for my visit. At the little town of 
Burg, about 10.30 in the morning, the curious Wendic 
population go to church in their quaint and picturesque 
peasant costumes. Naturally, on other days in the week 
they are not to be seen in parade order. 

This is one of the most interesting parts of the Mark 
of Brandenburg. It is an area of about eighteen miles 
long and from five to seven miles broad, intersected by 
more than two hundred branches of the River Spree. 
These channels are almost the only roads, and traffic is 
carried on by punt-like boats in summer, and in winter 
by sledges and on skates. 

Centuries ago, fleeing before the victorious Goths, 
a small band of wild Wendish tribesmen hid in the 
swampy woods near to the River Oder. Here they 
remained absolutely isolated, and although they are to- 
day living amidst the Germans, they nevertheless retain 
many of their old customs, having clung tenaciously 
even to their own speech. They have never become 
part of the German people, but have remained Slavs— 
almost complete strangers to the great nation which 
surrounds them. Summer tourists, especially from 
Berlin and Dresden, combined with the extensive cul- 
tivation of cucumbers, provide this small remnant of 
the Wendic people with a means of livelihood. 

A few young girls, who go to Berlin as nursemaids, 
often cause a sensation with their bright-coloured hoop- 
like skirts and their queer head-dresses. Beyond this, 
usually temporary, migration the Wends seldom leave 
their ancient Spreewald home. 

Even more strange than the picturesque clothing and 
the curious sounds of the language, is the attractive 
charm of the landscape. Near Cottbus, the River Spree, 
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rising in the Bohemian Mountains, divides into 
hundreds of channels, large and small, which flow 
through the whole district like a watery network. This 
labyrinth of streams creates in the Spreewald thousands 
of tiny and charming green islands. Instead of streets, 
the villages are connected by water lanes. The children 
are rowed to school; at weddings, the gaily dressed 
bride and bridegroom climb into a punt, which is joined 
by others, and the procession is poled to church. The 
dead are taken to the island graveyard by boat. 

Berlin’s great airport at Tempelhof is within three 
miles of the heart of the capital; and although, when 
arriving in the city, I had obtained a glimpse of its 
size, this served only to create the desire to explore it 
properly, unhampered by thoughts of passports, lug- 
gage and the usual ‘‘labour of travel”. I was able also 
to obtain some idea of the great work of reconstruction 
that was then being planned and is now being carried 
out under the supervision of Dr Ernst Sagebiel, who 
was responsible for the building of the huge Air 
Ministry in the Wilhelmstrasse. 

I think Berlin must be the only European capital 
that possesses so large an airfield in such close. proxi- 
mity to the centre of the city. Let us look round the 
Tempelhof, with some idea in our minds as to what it 
will be like, probably before this book can be printed. 

Here is a circular space, having a diameter of about 
250 yards, where stand the various four-storey buildings 
in which are housed the management of civil flying. 
This circular space leads to a large courtyard, the side 
walls of which are formed by the offices of the airport, 
and which ends at the point where the great reception 
building is situated. This courtyard, severely limited 
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in space, emphasizes the importance of the new airport. 
The facades of the buildings form an arcade, behind 
which, on the right hand, rises the post-office building, 
while on the opposite side are shops. These arcades 
enable travellers, in bad weather, to step immediately 
from their cars into shelter, and also to leave the airport 
in comfort at the end of a journey. 

One enters, first, the great entrance hall, which is 
about 300 feet long and 27 feet broad. In this space 
are arranged travel-bureaux, book and newspaper 
stalls, and fruit and flower shops, so that the general 
appearance is that of a modern railway station. The 
passenger reception hall leads off this entrance hall. 
Here are to be found the luggage and ticket offices and 
the customs department. Passengers leaving for foreign 
countries are here separated from those who are travel- 
ling within the borders of Germany. With its side 
windows, rising from floor to ceiling, its wide aisles and 
vast extent, this great hall somewhat resembles the 
nave of some old Gothic church. 

On entering, it is at once noticeable that the hall 
ends with a glass wall through which may be seen the 
landing ground. There is a covered platform from 
which passengers enter the machines. Walking in 
this direction one comes out on to the covered de- 
parture platform, extending for a distance of over a 
thousand feet. It is possible for a dozen machines, 
at least, to arrive or depart from this platform at the 
same time. 

So much for the passenger-carrying arrangements 
of this new Tempelhof. Goods are conveyed by elec- 
trically-driven trucks from the large two-storey freight 
and postal halls, which are situated under the reception 
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halls. These occupy an area of about 4000 square yards. 
On each side of the main passenger-platform are being 
built large closed aeroplane sheds, each 1200 feet long. 

In the construction of these sheds, yet another idea 
has received consideration. The roofs are being fitted 
as stands for spectators, of whom 60,000 will be able 
to watch the arrival and departure of planes to all parts 
of the world. In the past, it has frequently been noticed 
that when air pageants have been held at Tempelhof, 
thousands of enthusiasts flocked there, but that only a 
few of these were able to obtain seats affording a good 
view. Tempelhof will, in future, be not only an airport, 
but also a magnificent stadium for air displays. From 
all these vast terraces and from the roof-restaurant, 
seating 2000 people, an open view is obtained across 
the enlarged landing-ground, which is nearly two miles 
long and over a mile wide. 

Back once again in Central Berlin I began in earnest 
the work of unravelling that which, to an Englishman, 
will at first seem the tangled skein of countless strands 
composing the cobweb of orderly and seemingly happy 
life, which has a past, a tradition, but nevertheless is 
knotted with problems, because through its bizarre 
pattern is woven the vivid contrasts of the very old and 
the very new. 

To be in a position to present what it is hoped will 
be a lucid description of the life and system of this 
New Germany, I soon discovered that, in addition to 
personal exploration in the by-ways as well as on the 
highways of this vast country, interviews with its 
leaders, talks with those in close touch with people 
and events, and the extraction—I hope painlessly—of 
much that can only be derived from those who know, 
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became essential and, during this period in the capital, 
I spent much time with courteous and helpful leaders 
who piloted me through the maze of political, social 
and administrative life. 

Sightseeing, for a time, became a secondary occupa- 
tion to studying the ways of a novel régime. It came as 
a revelation, however, to see the immense inland water- 
way traffic which passes through the nine transhipment 
harbours of Berlin. Here I found hundreds of brightly- 
painted hulls beneath brown and white sails, long and 
spacious barges towed in line ahead by tugs, and also 
sea-going vessels, which could not have been less than 
a thousand tons in weight of ship and cargo, raised 
by the ship-elevator—the largest and most powerful 
of its kind in the world—from the low marshes of the 
Oder River, by way of which they had come inland 
from the Baltic Sea. Later on I inspected this unique 
ship-elevator at work. 

Although there is a certain healthy rivalry between 
Berlin and Munich as to which is the living centre of 
German art and music, it seemed to me that whereas the 
capital has it all its own way where the production and 
exhibition of the latest films are concerned, in other of 
the arts these cities run a continuous neck-and-neck race. 

Berlin has its “Art Weeks’, including performances 
of the highest quality in the State Opera House or in 
the German Opera House, and these theatres should 
differ more than they actually do, because the former is 
really the Prussian State Opera House, whereas the 
other, in name at least, is representative of the whole of 
Greater Germany. Then, of course, there is the well- 
known Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, and many open- 
air as well as indoor theatres. There can be no doubt 
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that great encouragement is given to all forms of art in 
this Germany of the Third Reich. 


Pian oF THE New Beruin.—1. North Station. 2. Congress Halls and Parade 
Square. 3. New East-West Axial Road. 4. Government Quarter. 5. Site of the 
Potsdamer and Anhalter Stations, which will be pulled down. 6. Tempelhof 
Aerodrome. 7. South Station. 

The present Main Line stations of Anhalter, Friedrichstrasse, Lehrter, Pots- 
damer and Stettiner will all be pulled down. ‘The traffic of the Anhalter and 
Potsdamer stations will be transferred to the new South Station and that of the 
other stations to the new North Station. 


CH APT eR THREE 


The Political &F Administrative Organization of the State 


HERE can be no doubt that, through causes 
which can be examined later, the individual 
German has always regarded the functions of 
government to be wider in their scope and more 
positive in their action, even when these functions have 
encroached more closely on affairs of everyday life, 
than has been the case with the average Englishman or 
American. Dr Paul Osthold, the editor of Der Deutsche 
Volkswirt, says: “This predisposition towards a stronger 
governmental intervention forthe regulation of economic 
and social conditions always has been psychologically 
present in Germany. And after the War two further 
factors arose to extend the radius of State intervention: 
first, the essential need, by means of State action, to 
reintroduce order in the whole structure of the German 
people, which had been thrown into chaos by the 
War, by the resultant losses of territory and capital, and 
by the destruction of Germany’s foreign trade; and, 
secondly, the programme of the Social Democrats, who 
had become the most important Government party and 
hoped, by a complete metamorphosis in economic con- 
ditions, to realize socialism. These circumstances led 
to what has been scientifically denominated ‘State 
Intervention’.” 

It would seem that whereas the measure of success in 
democratic states is the reduction to a minimum of State 
intervention, that of authoritarian nations is the ability 
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with which intervention is woven through the whole 
pattern of the national life for the purpose of creating 
orderly existence and subordinating the welfare of the 
individual to that of the nation. The Government of 
the Third Reich, however, with that thoroughness 
which is characteristically German, goes further. It is 
not only authoritarian, with State intervention as the 
thread running through and connecting all the multi- 
farious activities of the lives of the people and thereby 
causing, through its agencies of party, propaganda, 
education and politico-economic planning, some 80 
millions of people to think and act swiftly and as one 
man, but it is also Totalitarian. 

Without careful thought and experience this might 
all too readily be classified as a new name for that older 
form of government—autocracy. There is, however, a 
wide gap between the two, for whereas the latter has 
generally indicated the assumption of governmental 
power by one man, Totalitarianism is the gift of absolute 
power by the people not only to its supreme national 
leader, which in the New Germany is the Fiihrer, Adolf 
Hitler, but also the gift of this same power to all the 
leaders who regulate the nation’s life in both work and 
play. For instance, there is a “Sports Fuhrer”, a 
“Police Fuhrer’, a ‘“‘Workers’ Fihrer”, a ‘Youth 
Fuhrer”, a “Railway Fuhrer’, and a “Fihrerin” as 
head of the German women. These are all Totalitarian 
leaders. In this way the system of government is based 
on a number of leaders, each in supreme control of one 
or more spheres of national life. 

There are also a number of ‘Reich Presidents’, and 
it would seem that this title has been given where the 
name ‘“Fihrer’’, or leader, does not correctly describe 
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the State functions of the office. For example, there is 
the “Minister President’, whose duties include presid- 
ing over a cabinet of ministers; and there is the Reich 
Bank President, whose position is entirely different and 
is technically a grade below the Minister of Economics. 
Again, there are a number of ministers, such as those 
of Propaganda, Finance, Justice, Posts, War, Labour 
and Foreign Affairs. Then there are State Secretaries; 
and such officials as the Chief of the Political Police and 
of the Brown Shirts. 

The derogation of power—or, more correctly, leader- 
ship—extends down the scale to political “Group 
Leaders” and others directing the activities of smaller 
units. In every case, however, this leadership carries 
with it absolute and unlimited personal responsibility— 
which is the basis of Totalitarianism. 

The question that will arise at once is: by whom are 
all these leaders and sub-leaders of a great nation, with 
its varied activities, appointed? And this brings us to 
what is briefly termed “the Party”’. This is the National 
Socialist German Workers’ Party, which is generally 
referred to as the N.S.D.A.P.—Noazsionalsozialistische 
deutscher Arbeiter Partei—and had its origin in Munich 
(7.v.) on January 5th, 1919. Gradually this movement, 
conceived by Adolf Hitler and a number of others, 
including General von Ludendorff and General 
Goering, spread all over Germany. Eventually it 
secured a majority in the old Reichstag, or Parliament, 
and became the ruling power in the State. Being 
Totalitarian in its political doctrine, it abolished parlia- 
mentary government and proclaimed a dictatorship. 

To-day the Party is supreme and has little, if any, 
opposition. Although representative government, as 
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it is understood by the Western Democracies, does not 
exist in the New Germany, there is a very strong 
element of public control exercised, not by the vote, 
but by service within the Party—and service is the key- 
note of the whole political machine. By this is meant 
service to the nation, which stands above every other 
human tie. ‘‘Patriotism” does not fully express its 
meaning, for this can be of a negative character, whereas 
a combination of active sacrifice regardless of every- 
thing, including life itself, is a closer definition of the 
. mental and physical service demanded of every man, 
woman and child in the Reich. 

National Socialism, as understood and practised in 
the Germany of to-day, bears little resemblance to the 
international form of socialism advocated in some other 
countries. Without delving too deep into the ’isms and 
ideologies of modern political thought, which is not 
within the scope of this book, it should be said here 
that in the Nazi creed there are the following funda- 
mental principles: service to the State; the development 
of character and the strengthening of will-power; 
reverence for all German leaders of the past and the 
present; the honour conferred on a leader by his being 
chosen must have the effect of giving him pleasure in 
service and strengthening his will to make whatever 
sacrifice is subsequently demanded, however hard this 
may be; the creation of a healthy nation, because an 
unhealthy one can never attain to greatness in the 
modern world; the obligation of every individual to 
improve his mental and physical condition, and to 
marry a person who has conformed to the same obliga- 
tion; the absolute obedience of each individual to the 
nation’s leaders, who, in turn, must be men or women 
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of will-power, knowledge and ability, appointed irre- 
spective of social rank; and the abolition of all rank 
based on the ownership of property. 

From these few examples it will be apparent that the 
National Socialism of Germany is really based on 
loyalty and service combined with a strong recognition 
of the national need for the advancement of the healthy 
and able, regardless of social or monetary status, and 
the care of the masses by its leaders, with personal 
responsibility and Totalitarian powers. All these fac- 
tors will become apparent as the whole system of life in 
the New Germany is unravelled in subsequent pages. 

It will be of interest to give here the opinion of a 
well-known German editor (Dr Paul Osthold) on the 
reasons which led Germany to adopt a Totalitarian 
rather than a Democratic form of government. 

“In the evolutions of German conceptions of the 
relationship between State and individual, and indi- 
vidual and State, the most important factor has been, 
and remains, the incomparably dangerous geographical 
position of Germany. 

“In this respect Germany is, from the point of view 
of historical evolution, the direct antipodes of Great 
Britain, which, since the time of William the Conqueror, 
has experienced no invasion. In Germany, on the other 
hand, all down the ages it has been proved that every 
division amongst the people of the Empire, every 
internal upheaval, has led to foreign aggression and 
hostile incursions. The struggles across the centuries 
against a strong Imperial Government always took 
place under the banner of Freedom, whether it was in 
the name of Freedom of the Estates, the Princes or the 
Municipalities, or in the name of Freedom of the 
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Individual, as in the struggle of incipient Liberalism 
against absolute Prussia, or in the name of Social 
Freedom at a later date. This latter movement it was 
that in the extreme German form of Marxism, foreign 
to all true German genius and tradition, sought for 
many a decade before the World War to undermine by 
calumny and detraction the foundations of the German 
State as laid by Bismarck; this it was which finally, in 
collusion with the foreign foe, achieved the ruin of the 
State on November gth, 1918. 

“The evolution of English freedom is the basis of 
the incomparable moral and political power which has 
been represented by Great Britain for centuries. With 
the struggle for the formation of German freedom only 
grievous memories are bound up, simply because the 
hard and inexorable law of Germany’s geographical 
situation has raised, not freedom, but discipline and 
subordination and a strong sense of duty towards the 
community as organized in the State, to be the essential 
virtues and requisites of all German life and indeed 
existence... 

“It is from this problem, with its resultant and 
fundamental conflict of ideas, that the manifold utter- 
ances and publications, which characterize most English 
appreciations of the Totalitarian State, are often 
nourished and inspired. In truth a quarter of a century 
of bloody and agitated history, with all the sacrifice and 
tears which have befallen the nations involved in the 
World War and its aftermath, would have been in vain 
if the English nation were to see in this backswing of 
the pendulum nothing but the frustrating play of the 
contingent and the unforeseen. For let us make no 
mistake: ideological ‘fronts’ have almost a fatal tend- 
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ency, sooner or later, to merge into the clash of armed 
forces. The question of peace or war is really deter- 
mined and fought out in the mind. If the leading 
peoples of our Continent cannot solve the problem and 
adjust their relations, then assuredly the riders of the 
Apocalypse will succeed in bringing forth their wild 
steeds from the stable, at whose portals we can some- 
times hear the stamping of their impatient hooves.” 

Only knowledge of each other can beget friendship 
between nations as between individuals, and the deeper 
that knowledge becomes the more enduring is the 
resultant understanding of the one for the other. This 
is especially the case where the difficulties of the written 
and spoken word form a barrier to the free interchange 
of ideas. For this reason it is necessary to delve still 
deeper into the system of government prevailing in the 
Third Reich. 

It has been shown that the political leaders, who cor- 
respond to British Ministers and American Secretaries 
of State, are drawn from the Party. They are appointed, 
hold office, and can be dismissed by Hitler, whose party 
title is “The Fuhrer”, but who is constitutionally ‘‘Presi- 
dent and Chancellor”, The title in general use, how- 
ever, is “Fiihrer und Reichskanzler”—symbol of the 
unity of Party and State. The Party is, first, a political 
organization, but not every German is a member of it, 
In fact, membership is something of an honour which 
has now to be earned by passing through one or other 
of the youth organizations, then by serving for a time 
in the Labour Corps, and the Army, Air Force or Navy, 
and, finally, by being enrolled either in the S.A.— 
Storm Troops—or in the S.S.—Black Guards. 

The political organization includes a number of 
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associations, apart from the youth organizations for boys 
and girls, such as the “Workers’ Front”, the old guilds, 
the Students’ Alliance, and the Teachers’ Alliance. 
One of the conditions for entry into all German uni- 
versities is that the applicant must first be a soldier, 
then a worker and finally a student. He must study 
both the theory and practice of modern warfare, so that 
he is qualified to defend his country; he must have per- 
formed the prescribed period of manual labour in the 
Labour Corps so that he may have enriched his country 
and gained a personal knowledge of the worker’s point 
of view; and finally he must have passed the various 
school examinations with sufficient distinction to give 
some assurance that his further education in a university 
will not only be of value to himself but also to the 
nation. 

Although the S.A. are called “Storm Troops” they 
are not soldiers in the full sense of the term. On attain- 
ing the age of 18, members of the Jugend (Boy 
Scouts) automatically become S.A. men. They wear 
a light brown uniform with an armlet bearing the 
swastika. ‘They are organized on military lines and 
attend drills; but their principal duties are to ensure 
the carrying into effect of the policies, plans and orders 
of the Fuhrer, and to form a partially trained Territorial 
Army. Uniforms are purchased by the individual 
member. 

The S.S., or “Black Guards”, come directly under 
the orders of the Fiihrer. Originally they were chosen 
from among the veterans of the Great War and 
from Hitler’s followers in the stormy days of the civil 
war against Bolshevism. They now form a smart, 
efficient and well-trained Garde Mobile and political 
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police force. Wherever the leaders of the New Germany 
may be there also will be found a bodyguard of S.S. 
men. It is, perhaps, unfortunate that the letters “‘S.S.”, 
which really mean Schutz-Staffeln or ‘‘Black Guards”’, 
should in English lend themselves so readily to an 
abbreviation of the words “Secret Service’. They wear 
either black caps or black steel helmets and uniforms, 
are very highly trained in military and police duties, 
and form the personal bodyguard of the President and 
Chancellor. 

Although both the S.A. and the S.S. would un- 
doubtedly be employed as troops in a time of emergency 
they are mostly civilians who give their time free to the 
Party as guardians of the Third Reich and come directly 
under the personal orders of Hitler—as the O.S.A.F. 
(Oberste S.A. Fithrer). In this connection it should be 
noted that the Army, Navy and Air Force of Germany 
have, since 1934, taken the oath of allegiance to the 
Fuhrer as President and Chancellor of the Reich, and 
not to the State. 

The funds of the Party are derived from a wide 
variety of sources, among which there are the sub- 
scriptions of members (minimum 50 pfennigs a month); 
admission fees to the meetings addressed by the leaders, 
of which the local branch retains only a small proportion 
while the remainder is forwarded to the Party Treasurer 
in the Brown House at Munich. These funds are, of 
course, entirely separate from the direct and indirect 
taxes of the State. Actual members of the Party are 
limited in number. To understand what this means it 
is necessary to point out that, for example, while the 
general political complexion in Great Britain is either 
Conservative or Socialist and in America itis Republican 
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or Democratic, only a limited number of the people in 
either country are actual registered members of one or 
other of the Party organizations. 

There can be no doubt that the political and adminis- 
trative organization of the Reich is extremely com- 
plicated and difficult to explain. The governing factor 
is the man and not any form of preferment by the Party 
or socially. For instance, several of the administrative 
offices of the State have no political or Party chiefs. 
One such is the Ministry of Transport. Another 
peculiarity is that certain of the ministries have two 
chiefs, one a Party leader and the other an able Civil 
Servant. 

The Reichstag, or Parliament, exists to-day as a 
body for debating and ratifying legislative enactments 
when called. For all practical purposes a small Cabinet 
of Ministers is called by the Fiihrer und Reichskanzler 
when advice is needed and decisions have to be made. 
Here, again, there are complications, for the Minister 
of War and the Chiefs of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force are frequently called upon for advice but are not 
political leaders. ‘There are, also, ministers without 
portfolio. Baron von Neurath, after leaving the Foreign 
Office, became one of the Fiihrer’s expert advisers who 
ranked as a Minister, unattached to any particular 
department of State. 

The Civil Service is largely recruited through the 
usual channels of the Party machine, but as this 
organization now embraces almost the entire youth of 
the country, it means that in reality no applicant would 
be considered unless he had passed through: (1) the 
Fugend, or youth organization; (2) the Labour Corps, 
and (3) completed his Military, Naval or Air Training. 
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A university degree might also be required for the 
higher grade of the Civil Service. 

Although in the past the Party has figured large in 
all appointments, as it was by this movement that the 
Third Reich was founded and guided in its early years 
of growth, there is a natural tendency for the Party to 
become the nation, as the youth from school age to 
young manhood grows up inside the political pale. It 
is in this way that the words “‘party’”’ and “‘politics”’ 
no longer have the same meaning. The former is 
becoming the established order of things and the latter 
refers to national affairs or international relations. Such, 
then, is the road along which the people of the New 
Germany are travelling towards their ideal of the non- 
party totalitarian state. 

In order to realize fully what this means a study of 
the German Press is necessary. Here there is control 
through the Press Office; but it is the absence of 
controversial politics, the more or less unanimity of 
expressed opinion on important matters of State, which 
constitute the most arresting feature. What is lacking 
in political discussion and vituperation in the columns 
of the newspapers and journals is also absent from con- 
versation among men and women. However one may 
feel regarding this, when viewed from the heated 
atmosphere of an English or American editorial chair, 
there is an immense saving of space in publications of 
many kinds that can be filled with news and reviews of 
other matters; conversation, tending to follow the 
printed word, is also less acrimonious, and becomes 
more constructive, educational and artistic. The 
absence of what can be described as critical political 
debate, based on Party programmes, does, however, 
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leave a void that is difficult adequately to fill, both 
journalistically and mentally, with other subjects having 
the same ever-changing and intense public interest. 

From this it should not be assumed that politics find 
no place in German journalism, but that they usually 
take the form of explanations rather than that of fiery 
criticism of a partisan character. A generation already 
grown up without a knowledge of such divisions of 
public opinion or with a feeling that something is 
lacking in the journals of its choice, has changed com- 
pletely newspaper history in Germany. Whether the 
result is beneficial or otherwise—and it has many and 
far-reaching effects—cannot yet be known. Chance 
sales of daily and evening papers in the streets, based 
on the pulling-power of news bills, has certainly 
decreased; but I was told by publishers that subscrip- 
tion sales have increased. The fact that advertisements 
along the new motor roads are prohibited, and that 
hoardings, railway carriages and other display-spaces 
for bill-posting have been drastically curtailed, has had 
the effect, however, of increasing the revenues of 
journals from this source. 

The answer to the question of whether or not the 
newspapers are filled with propaganda depends largely 
upon what is to be classified under this heading. Ina 
country where something new, something that is often 
stupendous in its conception and in its direct effect on 
the individual, is so frequently being announced in the 
Press, makes it difficult to draw comparisons. Home 
news certainly figures larger and more frequently in 
the contents than foreign news. Criticisms of internal 
national affairs that are constructive or advisory are 


published; but great restraint is shown where external 
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political news is concerned until the attitude of the 
Government of the Reich has been generally or specific- 
ally explained. Military news is not “‘picked up” but 
is either communicated to, or collected, by the semi- 
military Corps of Press Correspondents attached to 
General Headquarters. 

There is a noticeable sensitiveness among the Ger- 
man people who can read the foreign newspapers, which 
are on sale everywhere, when a criticism of their 
country or of its régime appears therein and gives them 
the impression of being a deliberate, or misinformed, 
attempt to create adverse opinion in the country of its 
publication. It is important for all those who desire 
good relations with Germany to note that this, often 
unwarranted hypersensitiveness to the rough and ready 
criticism of the foreign Press—and especially the 
Anglo-American Press—is likely to increase rather 
than decrease, as the younger generation, to whom a 
knowledge of English is considered of primary import- 
ance in the schools and universities, approaches man- 
hood and womanhood. In this connection it should 
be noted that the people of every country having a 
controlled Press, wherein statements and opinions on 
foreign nations and their affairs are seldom published 
without official approval or acquiescence, are naturally 
more inclined to see in what they read in foreign journals 
either Government inspiration—intended to create an 
unfriendly atmosphere—or to overlook the fact that 
such statements or criticisms are often the result of the 
internal partisan policy of a democratic Press. 

And the inherent dangers to the maintenance of 
deep-rooted good relations between the peoples of 
totalitarian states and those of democracies can equally 
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as well be decreased by the former including in their 
educational systems more definite and carefully arranged 
information on the relative functions and values between 
a Press that is semi-official and controlled editorially 
but is more free in its financial aspect, and one that 
speaks on behalf of a section of the community only and 
is guided politically by its party and is entirely a com- 
mercial venture. Enlightenment on these points would 
do much to answer the frequent question addressed to 
foreigners—‘‘But why does your newspaper, the ‘Red’, 
continually attack and misrepresent our country?” 

Perhaps the easiest and most truthful answer to 
make is: “‘Because the ‘B/ack’, which takes an opposite 
view of both internal and foreign politics, has been 
saying too many nice things about your people and 
their characteristics. It is in this way that the balance of 
power is maintained by the Press of democracies.” 

When surveying the political and administrative 
organization of the New Germany there arises in that 
country, as in many other parts of the world, the 
problem which has been called “the greatest that now 
faces civilization”. Herr Hitler has said: ‘‘I measure the 
success of our work, not by our road building. I do not 
measure it by our new factories, the new bridges that 
we build, nor by the military divisions which we equip; 
but the supreme factor to be taken into account in 
judging the success of our work is the German child, 
the German youth. If these grow and develop then I 
know that the German people will not decline and that 
our work will not have been in vain.” 

After the Great War, Germany experienced for 
fifteen years a continuous fall in her birth-rate. To 
such an extent was she affected that the loss during 
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this period far exceeded the lives lost in the war. Dr 
Rudolf Frecks, one of Germany’s foremost experts on 
this medico-political problem, which threatened the 
existence and power of the nation, describes here the 
population policy of the Reich and the measure of 
success already being achieved. 

“The most serious phase of this deficiency is that it 
was specially prevalent amongst the soundest elements 
of the population. For the reluctance to marry early, or 
marry at all, and have the normal number of children 
to each marriage was a phenomenon which showed 
itself most strikingly among what we may call the best 
of our breed. Families hereditarily endowed with the 
highest qualities and which for generation after genera- 
tion had contributed inestimably to the well-being and 
progress of the nation were propagating their kind 
during the post-war period at a rate which was far 
below that of the other sections of the population. If 
this state of things went on the inevitable consequence 
must have been that within a few decades the level of 
general efficiency must fall. And another element con- 
tributing towards the depression of the all-round 
efficiency level was that, ever since 1918, the birth-rate 
had not followed the general downward curve in the case 
of families suffering from hereditary diseases and families 
with a large number of socially unadaptable elements. 
These continued to reproduce their kind at a greater 
rate than the sounder elements of the population. 

“The falling birth-rate was partly attributable to the 
general decline in the family spirit, which was ac- 
companied by the development of an individualistic and 
egoistic outlook, Moreover no measures, such as a 
reduction of taxes, were adopted for the purpose of 
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encouraging hesitating young couples to undertake the 
personal responsibilities of marriage. The collapse of 
moral ideals in the post-war period and the Marxist 
preaching of the right to do with one’s own body as one 
wished contributed the final impetus towards hastening 
the fall in the birth-rate. There was a veritable spate of 
voluntary abortions, and a resultant increase in illness 
among women and girls, sometimes extending over long 
periods. 

“Tt is an historical fact that only those nations endure 
which have not allowed the blood-stream of their native 
stock to dry up but have urged on its flow from genera- 
tion to generation. This can be done only if there be an 
ordered family life inspired by a spirit of duty towards 
the race and nation. And this family sense must be 
nurtured and encouraged. Thus the peoples of the 
Orient have maintained their national existence, not 
merely for centuries but for thousands of years, and 
their vital forces are still in full vigour. But the old 
nations in Europe are stricken with the modern White 
Man’s Disease; that is to say progressive sterility, of 
which a falling birth-rate is the symptom. This disease 
will prove fatal to the existence of the nations unless it 
be dealt with in time. 

“Tn the course of its history every nation has passed 
through wars and economic catastrophes and still sur- 
vived; but decline in fertility strikes at the very marrow 
of a nation’s being. A dwindling posterity suggests the 
writing on the wall asking us: What of the future? 
The question includes the political one: What will 
happen if the neighbouring nations remain immune 
from the disease of a declining fertility and continue 
to increase in numbers? Thus, for instance, though 
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Italy has only 40,000,000 inhabitants, in round figures, 
the annual number of births exceeds the number in 
Germany. And in Poland, which has only 32,000,000, 
the annual number of births is equal to the German 
number. Among the Slav nations, and especially in the 
Ukraine, the birth-rates are still higher. 

“From 1929 to 1932, as the army of the unemployed 
increased to more than six millions, it was not surprising 
that there should be a steady decrease in the number of 
marriages. Owing to the economic insecurity of the 
time, it was not possible to have faith in the immediate 
future and for that reason many young men and women 
refrained from undertaking the responsibilities of 
married life. The rising curve of poverty and the falling 
curve in the number of marriages and births give an 
appalling impression of the lack of confidence in the 
present and of faith in the future, which was prevalent 
among the masses of the people. Ways and means had 
to be found to make marriage possible for young people 
who were not in an economic position to face its 
responsibilities. It was here that the first attack had 
to be made against the falling birth-rate. Only with the 
family as a starting-point could the work of regenera- 
tion begin. The interests of the family must first of 
all be promoted and secured. 

“Immediately after coming into power the Govern- 
ment set about formulating legislative measures to deal 
with the situation. The first enactment was the Law 
for the Promotion of Marriages, dated June 1933. 
This enactment established special conditions which 
were meant to encourage marriage among those young 
people who were postponing it for economic reasons. 

“By applying to the local municipal administration, 
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young couples wishing to get married may receive a 
loan up to the extent of 1000 marks. On this loan no 
interest is paid. This provision of marriage loans, as 
they are called, is at the same time a practical means 
of combating unemployment; for the positions thus 
left vacant by women and girls are now taken over by 
unemployed men. The applicants for these loans must 
fulfil certain medical requirements. Both the applicants 
must be free from inheritable mental and physical 
defects, contagious diseases, or other illnesses that 
threaten to prove fatal and appear to prevent the 
marriage from being in the interest of the community. 
Thus it is hoped that these marriages will produce 
hereditarily sound offspring. 

“The loans are not given in actual cash, but in the 
form of coupons of varying denominations which may 
be exchanged at the shops for certain kinds of household 
goods, such as furniture, linen and domestic utensils. 
Thus a misuse of the grant is provided against and the 
money eventually flows back into the industries which 
manufacture furniture and household necessities. The 
couples who receive the grant have to repay it at the 
rate of one per cent per month. But a quarter of the 
initial loan is cancelled with the birth of each child. 

“Up to the end of 1937, 800,000 marriage loans, 
averaging 600 marks each, had been sanctioned. The 
sum-total involved amounts to 490 million marks. For 
the future also, so long as there are people who need 
this encouragement in order to undertake the responsi- 
bilities of married life, marriage grants will always be 
given. It is provisionally estimated that these loans are 
to be maintained at an average of 15,000,000 marks 
per month. The marriages for which loans have been 
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sanctioned up to the end of 1937 have given birth to 
about 600,000 children. Herr Reinhardt, Secretary of 
State in the Ministry of Finance, has calculated the results 
of this Population Policy Act in the following figures: 


(x) Withdrawal of 800,000 women from the labour 
market. 

(2) The increased prosperity of the industries affected 
by the loans—the furniture industry, industries 
that manufacture domestic utensils and all other 
industries catering for household necessities—will 
provide places for another 150,000 employees. 

(3) The monetary requirements of the Unemployed 
Relief Fund will be reduced by an average of about 
300 million marks annually. 

(4) The annual turnover in business, the income and 
the rate of consumption, will be increased. 

(s) There will be a steady increase in the demand for 
furniture and household utensils, the increase in 
the demand for the latter being intensified by the 
need for constant replacements. 


“Repayments coming in from the marriage grants 
are used to provide in a practical way for family welfare. 
Since October ist, 1935, single contributions have 
been given to large families among the poorer classes. 
Such families must have at least four children under 
16 years. Up to the end of 1936 the number of families 
in poor circumstances who were helped in this way 
amounted to 350,000, the average grant to each family 
being 350 marks, This represents a sum total of 125 
million marks. 

“Since August 1936 these measures have been ex- 
panded, so that regular child-allowances are now given. 
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These are on a scale of 10 marks per month for the 
fifth child and every further child under 16 years. For 
the present, the granting of this allowance is confined to 
families whose income is not over 185 marks per month; 
but it is intended to expand the grants on a wider scale. 
As things stand at present, a worker who earns a wage 
of 45 marks per week and has eight children receives a 
grant of 40 marks per month from the State. It is paid 
automatically through the post office. This grant is 
entirely tax-free. Up to the present, 250,000 families 
have been granted regular child-allowances. 

“In judging these measures it must be remembered 
that the tax on ordinary articles of consumption and on 
commercial turnover are rather extensive in Germany. 
Now, large families must necessarily contribute more 
than small families to these taxes. Therefore, from the 
viewpoint of population policy, these child-allowances 
represent a rightful compensation. It is calculated that 
the regular child-allowance for the fifth child is a 
restitution of the excess paid by these families to the 
turnover tax, the tax on articles of consumption and the 
import duties. The allowance for the sixth and seventh 
children represent a repayment of the social contribu- 
tions, such as insurance payments, and also part pay- 
ment of the rent. 

“The present taxation laws have been drawn up, in 
regard to all incomes and levies, with a view to safe- 
guarding the existence of the family first and foremost, 
whereas under the former fiscal policy large families 
had to bear economic burdens that were much heavier 
than those borne by the smaller families. The father of 
a large family has considerable obligations to meet in 
the shape of vital needs; so that in those social grades 
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which have only a moderate or very meagre income there 
is the danger that families of sound and valuable stock, 
where there are many children to support, may fall in 
the social scale. A thousand daily necessities have to be 
provided for, which the childless family does not need 
at all. The married man needs larger living quarters 
than the bachelor and he must provide ever so much 
more food and clothing for his household. In the 
struggle for existence there are many directions in 
which he cannot keep pace with the others and for that 
reason he has not the same competitive ability in trying 
to secure the necessities and amenities of life. The 
State realizes that a larger number of children must not 
be the cause of poverty in a family; since it is these 
families alone that guarantee the future of the people 
and the State, not only for the immediate but also for 
the remote future. 

“With a view to all this, particular measures have 
been adopted, the most important of which I shall deal 
with here. Under the new income tax legislation all 
monetary or other assistance received from a public 
Foundation for the purposes of education or final train- 
ing are free of income tax, also marriage allowances and 
birth premiums. According to the schedule laid down 
for taxes on salaries the following distinctions are made 
between the unmarried, the married and the fathers of 
families: 


Per cent 

Unmarried worker . . . . Tax on wages 16 
Married men without children. ‘ a NSS » 10 
y 3» With one child x ; eae Pe 8 

Fee x 95 twochildren . : PAs 5 6 

Gs »» 9 three children . : a sy 3 
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“Furthermore, in the inheritance, property and 
municipal taxes exemptions have been made in favour 
of the family man. In the new orders regulating school 
fees reductions are made where several children of the 
one family are attending school, no matter whether one 
or more should be in the free schools. In making these 
reductions children who are not yet attending school 
are taken into account, as well as those who are being 
trained for a trade or profession but are not yet earning 
their own livelihood.” , 

Many professions and industries in Germany have 
what is known as an “Adjustment Plan’, whereby about 
2 per cent of the salaries, fees and wages are pooled. 
From the funds thus created monthly allowances are 
paid to members having three or more children, One 
of the professions which has this plan in force is, 
curiously enough, the medical profession. Then there 
is the ‘Sponsorship Plan”, whereby a number of cities 
and towns have undertaken to pay a grant varying from 
twenty to thirty marks a month for the third and fourth 
child up to their fourteenth birthdays. The City of 
Berlin is among the municipalities offering this form of 
inducement for increasing the birth-rate. 

Another direction in which the future of the Germanic 
race is being promoted is by the voluntary (or com- 
pulsory) sterilization of the hereditarily unfit and 
the prohibition of certain mixed marriages that might 
result in what are called non-Aryan offsprings. Perhaps 
the clearest exposition of Germany’s population policy 
has been given by the Reich President and Chancellor: 
“The principal effect of every war is to destroy the — 
flower of the nation. But as there is no longer any 
unoccupied space in Europe, every victory—without 
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making any difference to the fundamental distress in 
Europe—can at best result in a quantitative increase in 
the number of the inhabitants of a country. But if the 
nations attach so much value to that, they can achieve 
it without tears in a simpler and more natural way. A 
sound social policy, by increasing the readiness of a 
nation to have children, can give its own people more 
children in a few years than the number of aliens that 
could be conquered and made subject to that nation 
by war.” 
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Shades of Potsdam &¥ Lights of the Wannsee 


ue “Little Grandmother of Berlin”, how well 

does this sympathetic, yet historically incorrect, 

designation of relationship describe sleepy old 
Potsdam, the town of Frederick the Great. 

To-day Potsdam counts 85,000 inhabitants and 
nestles amid tree-covered slopes within half an hour’s 
drive of Berlin. It is a place where Nature, Art and 
History seem to blend in perfect harmony—so perfect 
that during the warm summer days I spent in its 
gardens, palaces and houses, discord of any kind seemed 
out of place and happily non-existent. Over 600 of 
its houses stand now as in the 18th century — the 
days of Frederick the Great. 

Its atmosphere is delightful. The old cobbled by- 
ways, the green-domed churches and palaces, the tree- 
lined streets and parks make it a restful oasis left by 
the two centuries which saw its awakening and its 
return to slumber. It is a page in the history of Ger- 
many—but only a faded page, on which dim figures 
in powdered wigs, in gay bonnets and crinolines are 
merged with those wearing the Pickelhaube, sabre and 
silver-winged eagles of the old Imperial régime. 

On this sunny morning I have mounted the orna- 
mental but seemingly interminable flights of stone 
steps, surrounded by exquisite gardens, trees, statues, 
running brooks and fountains, to the delicately, artistic 
Palace of Sans-Souci. There is warmth in the sunlight 
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and coolness in the northerly breeze, so I chose a 
sheltered spot to read again some marked paragraphs 
in a large volume, which I had been anathematizing 
for its bulk while walking and climbing. 

My eye catches a sentence, “. . . it was to this corner 
of the terrace, sheltered from the sometimes cold 
summer wind that the invalid Frederick the Great 
would have his chair wheeled during those morning 
hours when he looked into the future, sighing at the 
thought of his increasing physical infirmities yet with a 
curious smile on his almost ascetic face at the vision he 
conjured of the Prussia that he would never see... .” 
The wind, the morning and the mood had caused me 
to select this same spot to write of what I had seen in 
Old Potsdam. 

This Palace of Sans-Souci, one storey high, pavilion- 
like, a mere toy among royal residences, with its gardens 
and its columned arbours, seems to breathe the atmo- 
sphere of other days. Here the great Frederick—a 
student who dreamed of Empire—lived, worked and 
achieved ambition, but ended his days as an invalid, in 
a wheeled chair on its marble terraces. “What a little 
thing is life!’ said the lonely old King, whose tomb is 
in the Garrison Church, far below, among the trees, 
and wisps of smoke from the wood fires of those same 
houses upon which he gazed so wistfully. 

There is no pomp and circumstance in the Potsdam 
of to-day. The great parade ground, facing the palace 
in the city below, is silent and dusty. Groups of tourists 
are crossing it on their sightseeing tours. There are 
parties who are quietly observing the historic spots and 
others chattering gaily; but I am thinking of how unlike 
is this Potsdam from that conjured in the mind in bygone 
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days, when its very name suggested the tramp of 
armed men and the spectre of war. The dark shadow 
above the red dawn may one day come again to Europe, 
but never will the “Four Horsemen” gallop afresh from 
this sleepy old museum-piece of yesterday. 

I have climbed down from the fairy-like palace, 
passed the flat-fronted houses of bygone centuries, 
walked beneath the trees in the Park of Sans-Souci, 
seen the Orangery, Charlottenhof and the New Palace, 
which is now old, looked up at Babelsberg Castle on 
its tree-covered hill—a favourite of the Royal exile 
at Doorn—and now I am in the Garrison Church, just 
wondering. 

A low voice that has in it the quality of music is 
speaking to me in English. I glance round and meet a 
smile of complete frankness. It tells me that the chairs 
just behind the rail on which I am leaning were made 
by the hands of Frederick the Great and his father 
Frederick William I. Then the scene is unfolded. 
There sat the old rulers of Prussia and later of the 
Empire. There was the chair of Bismarck and that of 
the ill-starred William II. In the narrow open tomb, 
with its vaulted roof, lies the remains of the one who 
made history—and Potsdam—behind the sarcophagus 
hang the uniforms and cloaks of this crippled King. 

Thanking my voluntary girl guide, I pass bare- 
headed through the cruciform aisles into the sunlight, 
shining on old mellow walls and bow-windowed shops 
with their blinds drawn. The youth and age of Ger- 
many have been all around me, looking with reverence 
at what remains to them of those who made the Prussia, 
the Germany and the Empire of yesterday. They, too, 
emerge into the brilliant light; there is no sadness, no 
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violent altercations, they drift away in happy groups 
looking with all the amazing confidence and hope of a 
great people to the dawn of a new day. 

I soon discovered that one visit to Potsdam did not 
give me time to see or to sense all the widely scattered 
sights and old-world atmosphere of this beautiful town, 
which was the royal city of old Berlin. Each time I 
came back there was something new which held my 
interest for a far longer space of time than I could really 
afford to devote to the things that have passed while 
those of the present clamoured so loudly for immediate 
attention. However, I spent the best part of one day 
in the Stadtschloss, or Royal town residence, which is 
of monumental proportions and is of the purest classical 
style. It was completed in 1682 and reconstructed 
between the years 1745 and 1751. Frederick the Great 
lived here whenever he happened to spend the winter 
in Potsdam; and the original rococo decorations have 
been preserved. 

In this palace there were some things that interested 
me out of all proportion to the building itself. These 
were the rooms occupied by William I, in which are 
hanging still the pictures that he painted. The apart- 
ments of Queen Louise have recently been restored, but 
nevertheless are worth seeing. In the Lustgarten, front- 
ing the palace, there is a fine bronze statute of Frederick 
William I. 

On another occasion I walked through a fine park to 
see the Japanese Tea House, the Orangery, and the 
New Palace. It is in this magnificent building that 
the last Kaiser and his family lived in the days before 
the Great War. Here there is the old Court Theatre. 
Undoubtedly, however, the most attractive and the 
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most famous of all the palaces of Potsdam is Sans- 
Souci, on the terrace of which the notes for this chapter 
are being written. This little rococo gem was personally 
designed by Frederick the Great and was constructed 
between the years 1745 and 1747. It remained for the 
subsequent forty years of the King’s life his favourite 
summer residence. What struck me most about this 
fantastic little palace were the interior decorations, 
beautiful paintings and the souvenirs of this great man 
—for great in many ways he certainly was. There is 
still to be seen the chair in which he died. The fountain 
at the foot of the terraces leading up to Sans-Souci sends 
its jet of water to a height of nearly a hundred feet. Not 
far away from the palace itself there is the picture 
gallery, with some 150-160 paintings. King Frederick, 
like the present Chancellor, was an architect and a lover 
of beauty. 

Then there are the Courtiers’ houses and the 
historical windmill. Although Sans-Souci is, in my 
opinion, by far the most beautiful of the old royal 
palaces, it lacks that gorgeous display of decorations 
and furniture to be seen in the country residence of the 
Ex-Kaiser, which gives it the appearance of being some- 
what heavy and ornate. 

If it is fine and really warm during a week-end in 
Berlin, it is certainly not to Potsdam but to the Wannsee 
that one should go for either enjoyment or to study the 
life and ways of the people of the capital. Although 
this favoured spot is comparatively close to the sleepy 
old city that once was the leafy retreat of Emperors and 
Kings, there is to-day all the difference of the Old and 
the New Germany between them. 


The Wannsee is just one of the many lakes, mostly 
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formed by the River Havel, which lie within what may 
be termed Greater Berlin. It forms the most popular 
bathing, yachting, and water sport playground of 
Berliners, It is covered with white sails and trim 
motor launches; while on its broad bathing beach or in 
its blue waters anything from 80,000 to 100,000 sun- 
and sea-bathers form a scene of healthy animation that 
can only be likened to Margate or Coney Island on 
a summer Sunday. 

One particularly hot day I walked along its concrete, 
but shaded promenade, enjoying the sight, yet envying 
the splashing thousands in the lake. Despite hundreds 
of bathing cabins, I could not find one that was empty, 
until a bronzed young man in shorts piloted me into 
a little enclosed space to change. On the beach it was 
almost impossible to find a few square feet of the sand 
which had been brought from the distant shores of the 
Baltic to make this beach. The sun-bathers exceeded 
in number those in the water; and, moreover, there are 
special sun-bathing terraces. The bathing costumes 
were as fascinating as any to be seen in the fashionable 
seaside resorts of Europe. By this I do not mean that 
they could compete with the Nordic beauties inside, or 
that one’s eyes missed anything to be seen on the Venice 
Lido, in Juan-les-Pins, Palm Beach, Santa Barbara, or 
elsewhere. 
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New Germany stands it is for the physical fitness of 

its people—especially its youth. It is necessary, 
however, to remember that Germany is really a very 
old country, both topographically and, in many parts, 
architecturally. Moreover, its people are, at heart, 
extremely devoted to tradition where historical custom 
is concerned. The New Germany, then, for all practical 
purposes, is a complete system of life organized by and 
for all the peoples of the Reich by specially selected and 
trained leaders deriving absolute power from the Chan- 
cellor or Fithrer, Herr Adolf Hitler. 

This system, which is called ‘The New Germany”, 
does not attempt to destroy anything that was good in 
the old traditions of its people, rather has it sought to 
accentuate their regard for past achievements in art, 
architecture, local customs, prowess and all the virtues 
esteemed by generations in the ancient states and sub- 
sequently in the Empire. There has been no “‘burning 
of the books’. It has, however, created a system of 
national life which is entirely different to that of any 
other European nation, and foremost in this conception 
of a new Germany stands the physical and mental 
regeneration of the race. 

It was Herr Hitler who laid down the maxim for 
this, as for all other activities in modern Germany. 
He said: “In the Third Reich it is not only the know- 
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ledge which counts, but also power to back that know- 
ledge. Our highest ideal is to build up for the future 
a type of manhood in which brilliant intellect dwells 
within a healthy and perfectly developed body, so that 
man may find the way once more to those spiritual 
riches that are not measured in terms of mere material 
wealth and possessions. Our life is not safeguarded 
alone by infirm philosophers, but by strong men.” 

Following this injunction, the physical education of 
Germany received a great impetus. In the western 
section of the city of Berlin there has grown up a vast 
area known as the Reich Sport Field. Its centre is the 
great Academy of Physical Culture: and it was to this 
vast ‘‘city’’ devoted to a nation’s health and fitness, 
and which is believed to have cost between 9 and 10 
million pounds sterling, that I was invited asa privileged 
guest. 

Driving up the long avenue to the new and spacious 
Adolf Hitler Platz, there came suddenly into view the 
stone buildings surrounded by well-kept lawns, hard 
courts, and open grass-lands of Germany’s centre for 
the bodily renaissance of her 80 millions of people. 
To me it was an inspiring sight, for I had played an 
active part in the establishment of a smaller place of 
its kind in Switzerland, some years before, which had 
been opened by the originator of the Olympic Games 
—Baron de Coubertin. On one side, as we passed the 
gates, there was the magnificent Stadium and swim- 
ming-pool in which the Olympic Games of 1936 took 
place and which gained such high praise all over the 
world. The sports fields extended over a wide area, in 
the midst of a landscape of great natural beauty on the 
edge of the Grtinewald. 
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site. Then there was the Friesen House, a residence 
for men students; the Frauenheim, for women students ; 
the great covered swimming-pool, in which the water 
is kept at a constant temperature; the open-air artificial 
lake-pool; and the vast gymnasia, lecture rooms, 
medical establishments and dressing-rooms—all form- 
ing a small town in a vast sports garden. 

Ona hill near by stood a big restaurant, with terraces 
at various levels and intersected by trees and grassy 
slopes. The various branches of sport all have their 
own special fields or tracks which bear the names of 
famous pioneers of German sport, such as, for example, 
Jahn Field, Hanns Braun Field, August Bier Field, 
Hueppe Field, Georgii Field, Koerner Field, Gebhardt 
Field, Schenkendorf Field, and Jaeger Field. The 
Academy has access to all of these fields for practice 
and training purposes, including the large gymnasia 
and the swimming-pools. The number of students 
admitted is so calculated that there will always be an 
adequate supply of instructors on hand to meet the 
requirements from all over Germany. 

After tours of inspection all over the buildings and 
fields, and seeing men, women and children at exercise 
and play, I made myself at home in the plainly furnished 
but exceedingly comfortable Friesen House. It was 
here that I learned from one of the instructors—who, 
by the way, still used, like most who are entitled to it, 
the prefix von to his name—some details concerning 
the courses of instruction being given at this, the world’s 
largest and most complete Academy of Physical 
Culture. 

There are three principal groups in the courses of 
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instruction. The first of these is a sort of post-graduate 
course for the benefit of graduated teachers (Studien- 
Assessor), who have already taken instruction as 
gymnastic instructors. This course takes about one 
year, and the curriculum embraces all forms of practi- 
cal physical culture. It is supplemented by series of 
lectures, in the various departments of the Academy, 
which deal with the theoretical problems of physical 
culture. 

In contrast to this, Group II is devoted to training 
athletic and gymnastic instructors who are not con- 
nected in any way with the schools. In this group 
any German of sound physique, who is otherwise 
eligible, may be accepted as a student. Wherever pos- 
sible, it is desired that applicants for this group shall 
already have some definite occupation or business, and 
must be above the age of 23 years. 

The plan of study in this group commences with a 
thorough course of training in all branches of physical 
culture, after which it is sought to pick out from among 
the students those who are specially fitted to give 
instruction in some particular kind of sport, and they are 
then given further instruction in that particular branch. 

During the course of study all participants remain on 
an equal footing and live together in the Reich Academy. 

Finally, there is a third group for the instruction of 
those holding honorary positions as directors or leaders 
of physical culture in one of the Party organizations, or 
in the Reich Physical Culture League. At stated 
intervals men holding such positions may avail them- 
selves of a course of special instruction, usually lasting 
a fortnight, and consisting principally in making,them 
acquainted with the latest developments in the theory 
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and practice of physical culture instruction, and to 
advise them of any new method or form of activity 
which the Academy may have adopted. New ideas and 
methods in the scientific and technical development of 
sport is always a subject of study and research in the 
Reich Academy. The Academy embraces within its 
jurisdiction, an Institute of Medicine for research in 
anatomy and hygiene in their application to physical 
culture; a Political-Pedagogical Institute; and a Law 
Institute. 

In this magnificent Academy the instructors of future 
generations of Germans will be taught physical culture 
in such a way that the coming generations will be able 
to give a greater measure of physical power to the 
service of the nation and to the tasks which lie before 
them. 

Here it is necessary to point out that the words 
“National Socialist Party”, which occur with such fre- 
quence when talking with the people of the New 
Germany, have a meaning entirely different to that 
which they signify in Britain and elsewhere. There is 
no political socialism as it is understood in England, 
the United States or France. It can best be interpreted 
as extreme nationalism combined with a strong measure 
of social service. Although there is no class hatred, there 
are classes, but the State does not recognize the right of 
one of the latter to obtain direct or indirect preference, 
position or authority. The Party is the whole political 
machine, it educates, controls and regulates every 
activity within the Reich and is supported by its own 
Territorial, or local, forces. The necessity of under- 
standing this condition becomes apparent when con- 
versing on any subject of importance. There is all the 
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difference of opposite political worlds between the 
patriotic and constructive national socialism of Germany 
and the international, anti-patriotic policy that comes, 
like the word “Liberty”, under this confusing and often 
misapplied party name in some other countries. 

It was at the Academy of Physical Culture that I had 
a most enlightening conversation with Herr Hans von 
Tschammer und Osten, the Reich Sport Fiihrer. This 
leader of the whole system of physical culture and sports 
in Germany was kind enough to supply me with the 
following summary of the modus operandi organized and 
carried on under his personal direction. All the impor- 
tant departments of State have a Fiihrer, who, deriving 
his inspiration or orders from Chancellor Hitler, 
originates, organizes and carries on the work assigned 
to him as an absolute ruler in his own sphere. Power, 
but only with full responsibility, such is an axiom of 
this Totalitarian State. 

Here is what Herr von T'schammer und Osten told 
me regarding the organization of physical culture in 
Germany. 

“The principles underlying a system of physical 
training, as we in Germany conceive them, and which 
we are attempting to put into practice, require that 
there shall be a strong central organization formed for 
the purpose of establishing the rules and regulations 
necessary for the maintenance and development of such 
a system. We have accordingly carried out this idea by 
founding an organization known as the ‘Reich League 
of Physical Culture’ (Reichsbund fir Leibestibungen), 
which embraces all branches of athletic sport. 

“It was not, as is so frequently surmised abroad, 
because of a ridiculous craze for the indiscriminate 
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centralizing of everything, that led, in 1933, to such 
radical reforms in the field of physical culture and 
organized athletics, but rather because National Social- 
ism felt deeply concerned for the future of the German 
nation from a purely biological standpoint, and at the 
same time was earnestly desirous of preserving its high 
standards of culture, and of freeing it from political, 
religious and economic discord. 

“The first measures taken toward reforming the 
athletic associations and clubs comprised the dissolution 
of the Marxist associations and the assimilating of their 
members into National Socialist Germany. As early as 
Whitsuntide, 1935, on the occasion of the celebration 
of the 75th anniversary of the German Gymnastic 
Society (Deutsche Turnerschaft), held at Coburg, I was 
able to state that the expectations of the athletes and 
sportsmen holding National Socialist views had been 
fulfilled—namely, that the reforms which had been 
instituted in all walks of life throughout the Reich had 
extended to the sphere of physical culture also. 

“The leaders of the ‘Deutsche Turnerschaft’, the 
largest athletic association in Germany, performed an 
inestimable service when of their own accord they 
instituted proceedings to dissolve this enormous 
organization, thereby furnishing nearly two million 
German gymnasts to form the nucleus of the Reich 
League of Physical Culture. 

“Although the League disbanded the other larger 
associations, it did nothing to disturb local centres of 
gymnastic and athletic activity, which, after all, con- 
stitute the backbone of national physical culture. 
According to my latest estimates, there are no less than 
45,000 of these local clubs, all of which have been 
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incorporated into the League just as they were. The 
amount of athletic material which is developed and 
trained by these local clubs could be seen in the pre- 
parations they made for the international Olympic 
Games. 

“It goes without saying that all of these 45,000 local 
organizations cannot be managed from Berlin. The 
diversity of the various geographical regions, and of 
the genealogical groups which compose the German 
nation, requires that these organizations be divided into 
more or less regional units. Sixteen such units go to 
make up the Reich League. The German term for the 
unit is ‘Gau’. Each unit takes in a certain number 
of groups, which form the intermediate organization 
between the unit managers and those of the local clubs, 
so that the latter are thus in direct connection with the 
central organization of the whole Reich. 

“The administrative work of the Reich League of 
Physical Culture is most comprehensive, but is carried 
on quietly and systematically, so that there is no danger 
of there growing up an ‘hierarchy of athletic officials’. 
One thing, however, is required of all those connected 
with the work of organization: they must keep in touch 
with the life going on around them. For this reason, 
the headquarters of the League is situated in the ‘Haus 
des deutschen Sports’ on the Reich Sport Field, and 
around it are located the buildings and fields where the 
gymnastic and athletic life of the German metropolis is 
centred. 

“Just as the State takes under its wing the entire 
life of the nation, its thoughts and feelings, its work and 
play—in short, everything which Friedrich Ludwig 
Jahn, father of German athletic sports, characterized as 
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belonging to ‘the people’—in order to preserve all 
that is best for future generations, so it is necessary 
and important that the State shall safeguard the future 
of the nation by making adequate provision for the 
training of the young. 

“The principal agency for training the young in 
every State is the school. Upon the quality of the 
school depends the quality of the growing generation, 
provided such generation has inherited good health. 
The National Socialist teacher must re-establish the 
proper balance between character-training and book- 
learning, placing greater emphasis on the former. Ina like 
manner, the gymnastic and athletic instructor is the 
representative of the State in his field of activity. 

“Tt is just here that Germany has made unheard-of 
efforts, for it clearly recognizes that only a strong race 
of children will produce a hardy race of men and 
women. In the future, the German physical culture 
instructor will hold equal rank with teachers and 
professors in the common schools, the technical schools, 
and in the colleges. The State does not begin with the 
growing or grown-up boy or girl, but with the very 
young boys and girls. The gymnastic instructors will 
be entrusted with developing manly strength in their 
pupils, as a result of constant and thorough bodily 
training. These teachers will take courses of instruc- 
tion at this ‘Reich Academy of Physical Culture’. 

“Since the beginning of the present régime, in addi- 
tion to the compulsory training of the young, voluntary 
training has been given to members of the Party and 
its subsidiary organizations. This scheme of voluntary 
or elective physical training is arranged in the following 
manner: as voluntary organizations, the Young Folks 
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Society (Deutsches Jungvolk) gives opportunity for 
physical culture to schoolboys and girls under the age 
of 14; the German Junior League (Deutscher Jugend- 
bund) and the Young Hitler Association (Hitler Jugend) 
to boys aged from 14 to 18 years attending high school 
or one of the occupational schools; and, finally, the men’s 
organizations, ‘A.S.’, ‘S.S.’, ‘N.S.K.K.’ and ‘P.O.’, to 
students at the universities and colleges. 

“To this list belongs also the voluntary Labour 
Service organization, which was not established as a 
military formation, but as a school of hard training, in 
which every German (up to a certain age), and especially 
every ‘brain-worker’, must learn how to earn his living 
by manual labour. The Labour Service, like the school, 
is a State educational institution; just as the Party, 
which is a voluntary creation, is a school of German 
socialism. 

“Within the Party itself, and all of its constituent 
organizations, the most emphasis is laid on the training 
of character, and in this case particularly on the training 
of political character. Political training presupposes 
political instruction to make clear to every German the 
principles of the National viewpoint, and with this is 
co-ordinated a system of physical training designed to 
strengthen and harden the body. We can note how 
physical culture runs through all our educational 
institutions like a vein, never to be severed as long as 
education itself continues to exist. Physical culture in 
the schools, as well as physical culture in the Party and 
in the Labour Service, is so arranged that the two never 
clash, but one is always the complement of the other. 

“Physical training finds its culmination in the train- 
ing undergone in the German Army. Even although 
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physical culture is here secondary in its importance to 
technical military training, yet those in command in the 
German Army fully realize of what great advantage it 
is if every recruit enlisted is a good athlete. This alone 
means that he possesses the best foundation for his 
military training. Moreover, the military authorities 
by no means underestimate the value of physical culture 
in connection with military service itself. The regula- 
tions regarding sport in the Army do not omit mention 
of physical culture, although this cannot be carried on 
in such a comprehensive way as in the civil organiza- 
tions. Enough is prescribed, however, to keep every 
soldier physically hard, fit and agile. 

“It may quite properly be asked how all these various 
spheres of activity are co-ordinated. This question 
strikes at the crux of the whole problem, for upon its 
solution depends the success or failure of the entire 
plan. Germany is governed to-day according to the 
principles of personal leadership. That is to say, Reich 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler does not merely exercise 
administrative functions, but stands at the head of 
Germany’s political life both at home and abroad, and 
he is alone responsible for every measure that is taken. 
In addition to this, he is the Leader of the National 
Socialist Party, which, as soon as it had begun its 
struggle to come into power, inscribed on its banner the 
political watchword of National Socialist attitude, 
namely, ‘Totality’; and to this principle it has stead- 
fastly adhered. 

“It means that this idea must be carried out at all 
costs by every organization in Germany concerned with 
physical culture, if such an organization is not to become 
separated from national life, or even opposed to it. 
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When I was appointed by the Fuhrer to be Reich Sport 
Leader, I took this principle as my guide, and proceeded 
to come to an understanding with the League of 
Physical Culture and the Party and subsidiary organiza- 
tions; also with the Young Hitler Organization on the 
one hand and the Labour Service and the Army on the 
other. The result is a system of co-operation which is 
secure for all time. To the same effect, there is an un- 
written agreement of co-operation with the German 
schools and their staffs of teachers within the general 
scope of the League of Physical Culture, whereby the 
League will be much benefited by the accession of 
teaching material, and reversely, the League will furnish 
the schools with what assistance they need to stimulate 
interest in athletic sport. 

“This co-operation in the realm of physical culture in 
Germany is a proof that the principle of ‘totality’ is 
not simply a vague phrase, but a practical and workable 
proposition. Wherever progress is to be made in 
Germany, word and deed, precept and practice, must 
go hand in hand. The customs and usages of the 
nation, and a system of education controlled by the 
State and the Party, must continue to supplement one 
another. In this way the nation has found its way out 
of a system full of complications into one of rugged 
simplicity. In place of a world of shams there has been 
set up a world of realities. In the domain of physical 
culture, I may be permitted to describe the achieve- 
ments in a brief sentence, the system is on the way to 
organize the entire German nation in the principles of 
physical fitness.” 
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among the German masses for Government inter- 

vention in economic and financial affairs, this 
psychological factor did not become fully manifest until 
after the Great War. To any nation one of the principal 
results of military defeat is chaos; and while other 
catastrophies affect a people for good or bad, chaos 
reduces every individual to comparative pauperism with 
a suddenness that paralyses all efforts to recover for 
that period of time during which such a condition exists. 
In the Germany of 1918, with millions of armed men 
marching back from her frontiers, the value of her 
currency dropped faster than it was possible for wages, 
salaries and incomes to be increased. This produced the 
inevitable, a resort to gigantic inflation, which ended in 
the destruction of the nation’s medium of exchange. 

It brought about immediate intervention by the 
State, spread over a far wider field than ever before, in 
order to ride the storm and obtain command of a situa- 
tion that had almost passed beyond control. The first 
essential was to create order out of chaos, so that the 
desperate millions of already half-starved people could 
be made to understand that their real enemy was chaos, 
even more than military disaster. Then came the logical 
consequences of defeat, the assessment of the damages 
by the victorious Allies. No power in France, Belgium, 
England or the United States could have retained 
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mastery of its own people if any sane or arbitrary limits 
had been set for curtailing the damages to be expressed 
in terms of territory or money. Astronomical figures 
were produced, calmly debated by experts, and con- 
verted into numerals backed by an imposing array 
of noughts. Simultaneously German capital existing 
abroad was, as far as possible, confiscated, areas of 
territory inhabited by millions of Germans who had 
hitherto contributed to their country’s revenue, were 
delivered from evil years ahead by being forcibly trans- 
ferred from the debtor country to the domains of her 
creditors, and of which, in many cases, they were made 
an integral part. 

Time marched on, with the fallacy of adequate 
reparations being obtainable still unrecognized by the 
people of the victorious side. Germany, however, was 
slowly recovering from the blow she had received and 
her people were beginning to realize that not only 
themselves but their children and their children’s 
children were to be economically enslaved by an 
enraged and impoverished world. Here, again, the 
inevitable reaction. A violent upheaval in the country 
against such a destiny. The people of Germany, also, 
could not realize the impossibility of even a hostile 
world being able eventually to obtain from them the 
transfer of more wealth than had ever existed in eco- 
nomically moveable form. Had either side in the great 
conflict been able to do this, there can be little doubt 
that the course of history would have been changed. 
As it was, however, there came to Germany a social- 
democratic régime which, by a complete metamorphosis 
in economic conditions, aimed at the establishment, 
among a people without hope, of a socialist state. 
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While this political condition existed the intervention 
of the State in economic and financial affairs was still 
further extended. The German owned nothing and 
could never own anything again within the range of 
man’s vision. 

Private wealth that was easily moveable was cor- 
ruptly transferred abroad, so that its owners were not 
only able to save their capital but also to enjoy the 
advantages of the payments made by their compatriots 
in the form of reparations. Bitterness was added to 
poverty and hopelessness. Wives and daughters 
became the playthings of astute speculators. Years 
passed. A new generation came to early manhood— 
shackled, but not by its own actions. Politically the 
scene was changing, the thoughts of a great and virile 
nation were crystallizing. At this psychological 
moment in the history of Germany there appeared upon 
the stage of time and circumstance a man of destiny. 
Around him were grouped a little band who, however 
the world of to-day may regard them, will be noted in 
history as the makers of the New Germany. 

They taught, they fought, they converted, they led, 
they inspired, they cleansed, and they are freeing their 
country of its shackles and showing it the way back to 
prosperity and power. To do all this, however, the 
pathway of both to-day and to-morrow must be stony 
and long. State intervention in the economic and 
financial life of the nation was changed. Ownership, 
with all that it implies, again became possible, though 
purged of excess. Hope for the future was revived 
when it had almost ceased to exist in the human mind. 
A nation prostituted by profiteers was saved. And the 


cost was ‘Totalitarianism, or the investment by the 
F 
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people of all authority in one Leader and their solemn 
pledge to act as one man under that leader. Modified 
capitalism returned for the individual, but the indi- 
vidual was pledged to personal as well as financial 
sacrifice to the limit for the nation that is the New 
Germany. 

With cause and result in mind, the economic and 
financial system now established can be reviewed 
here. Although the Fiihrer has repeatedly denounced 
the idea of absolute self-sufficiency as being incom- 
patible with German interests and resources, he never- 
theless inaugurated, in the autumn of 1936, the Second 
Four Years’ Plan, which is essentially a programme of 
self-help. This measure, however, was rendered neces- 
sary by the high degree of dependence of public 
revenue on the productive yield of labour. There are, 
in fact, few other major sources from which to draw 
upon for national revenue. Such items as death duties, 
super-tax and other sources, derived in other countries 
from the private accumulations of capital and invest- 
ments abroad, being of little account since the wholesale 
confiscation that took place during and after the Great 
War, and, subsequently, by the Socialist Government 
and Reparation payments. 

Another factor that is playing a part in compelling 
Germany to adopt a policy of modified economic and 
financial self-sufficiency is the necessity to restrict— 
though not wholly to remove—her dependence upon 
foreign countries for both foodstuffs and raw materials. 
This necessity has been brought about by foreign 
countries ceasing to import the particular commodities 
which Germany could offer for export and as a means 
of payment for essential imports. Without any appreci- 
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able income from either foreign investments or ‘‘in- 
visible exports” such as the earnings of a large and 
world-wide sea carrying trade, this economic handicap 
made very unreliable all foreign sources of supply. 
The position is clearly set out in an article published 
in Liloyd’s Bank Monthly Review by Dr Paul Osthold: 


. . - Before the War Germany’s foreign trade was second 
only to that of Great Britain, the largest in the world. German 
exports had steadily risen, and this without any marked fluctua- 


tions. 
GERMAN Exports 


1895. : . 3,662 million marks 
1900. : . 4,960 ,, re 
1905. : . 6,078 ,, - 
I9gio._l, ; + /SB8j0S0% 5; ae 
1913. : . 10,892 ,, 5 


Since the start of the present century her share of world trade, 
by comparison with the chief industrial nations, was as follows: 


PERCENTAGE OF WoRLD TRADE 


1900 1905 1910 
Great Britain . - 193 1775 169 
Germany : » 120 12:0 12:0 
U.S.A. . : - 102 g8 g°5 
France . . - 99 8-7 9°4. 
Italy . : BO 2 2a 


The increase in the volume of Germany’s foreign trade took 
place under the aegis of a system of qualified protection. Ever 
since the middle ’eighties German imports regularly exceeded her 
exports, because Germany’s balance of payments rendered such 
a position possible, largely owing to the growing amount of her 
foreign investments. 

The estimate made in 1924 by Mr McKenna in conjunction 
with General Dawes placed the amount of German foreign 
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investments on the outbreak of the War at 28,000 million 
marks, 

The result of the World War modified this position im toto. 
On the one hand, Germany’s own resources in raw materials 
and foodstuffs were reduced owing to loss of territory in East 
Prussia, Silesia, Schleswig and Alsace-Lorraine; and on the 
other, she lost nearly all her foreign investments as a result of the 
embargoes placed upon them during the War and under the 
terms of the Peace Treaties. "The McKenna Committee 
estimated the amount of German investments in 1924 at only 
6750 million marks. The Special Committee of the Bank of 
International Settlements computed the amount in December, 
1931, at over RM. 8400 millions. Thus German foreign trade 
stood after the War upon wholly different bases to those which 
had previously existed, apart from the fact that it was 1925 
before the country regained any sort of independence in matters 
of trade policy. After inflation had been overcome this was the 
trend of foreign trade: 


German Foreign TRADE In Miziions or RM. 


Imports Exports 
1925. ‘ . 13,652 9,964. 
1926. . . 11,200 11,101 
1927. F . 15,839 11,746 
1928. : . 15,679 13,228 
1929 °* : . 14,027 14,215 
1930. ‘ . 10,852 12,656 
I93l . . » 93599 10,116 
1932 . . - 53739 6,056 
1933 - . - 45395 52140 
1934. ‘ . 4,627 454.06 
1935 - : - 4,159 4,270 
1936. : . 4,218 4,768 
1937 (first6 months) 2,520 2,712 


The above figures fall into two divisions: the period from 1925 
to 1931, and that from 1932 to the present time. The first 
division ends in 1931 with the devaluation of the £ sterling and 
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the withdrawal of foreign credits from Germany, and shows an 
adverse trade balance of RM. 6822 millions. During this period 
(1924 to 1931) Germany’s foreign indebtedness had risen from 
between 1000 million and 1500 million gold marks, as computed 
in 1924 by Mr McKenna, to RM. 28,000 millions, as computed 
in the Beneduce report of 1931. During the period in question 
Germany was thus making good her adverse trade balance by 
means of her growing foreign indebtedness. But since all pro- 
cesses of borrowing upon such a scale are unhealthy, Germany’s 
foreign trade was based upon a wholly artificial foundation which 
was necessarily of limited duration. From 1931 onwards the 
influence in Germany of the withdrawal of foreign credits . . . of 
currency devaluations elsewhere, and of the world economic 
depression was severe and prolonged. The volume of foreign 
trade dropped heavily and by leaps and bounds. Here, as we 
shall clearly perceive, were the roots of the Second Four Years’ 
Plan. 

This drop in Germany’s foreign trade had a threefold result. 
There was a narrowing in the available reserves of foreign 
exchange (Devisen); there was a shortage in raw materials; there 
was a shortage of foodstuffs. The German foreign exchange 
difficulties are too well known to call for further explanation 
here. The following table throws a clear light upon the problems 
of raw materials and foodstuffs: 


GERMAN Imports oF Raw MatTERIALs 
AND Ha tr-FinisHep Goons 


In Millions In Percentage 
RM 


of Imports 
1929 . ‘ , . 7603 54:2 
1930, ke 5998 534 
1931 . . . - 3543 50°9 
1932 ° : : . 2501 513 
1933 . ‘ ‘ . 2541 57:8 
1934 . , : . 2680 57°9 
1935 . ‘ ‘ . 2552 61-3 
1936 . 2321 550 


1937 (first 6 months) ; 1375 54°5 
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GeRMAN Imports OF FoopsTUFFSs AND BEVERAGES 
In Millions In Percentage 


RM. of Imports 
1929 . : : . 3811 27°2 
1930 . : : . 2946 27°2 
I93l . : ; . 2009 28-9 
1932 . : : » Eee 31-2 
1996 4 ; x . 1105 251 
1934 . ‘ ‘ ; MoT 231 
i a a rm 23°9 
1936. «we 1499 35°5 
1937 (first 6 months) . 941 37°3 


Three important deductions may be drawn in regard to 
German economic policy from these figures. 


(1) The fall in the quantity of raw materials and foodstuffs 
imported was extremely heavy. In values—though, of 
course, the comparison is not complete owing to fluctuations 
in the price-level—the imports of raw materials in 1936 
were but 30°5 per cent of those of 1929, and the imports of 
foodstuffs and beverages in 1936 were but 39-3 per cent of 
those of 1929. 

(2) The lack of foreign exchange compelled the restriction of 
German imports to raw materials and foodstuffs, to the 
exclusion of all finished goods which could be dispensed with. 
‘The combined imports of raw materials and foodstuffs rose 
from 81-4 per cent in 1929 to go's per cent in 1936. 

(3) Within the restricted limits of available imports there was a 
perpetual tug-of-war between raw materials at one end and 
foodstuffs at the other. When, owing to bad harvests, there 
was a greater need to import foodstuffs, this was perforce 
accompanied by a reduction in the imports of raw materials, 
as may be seen from the returns for 1936 and 1937. 
Germany has nowadays no more imported superfluities and 
luxuries to give up; she must, therefore, in pursuit of her 
daily bread, sacrifice many of the raw material imports 
essential for the daily employment of her industrial popula- 
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tions. Nowhere shall we perceive the conditions of duress 
whereunder Germany is compelled to live as clearly as in the 
light of these figures and of what they reveal. 


And here I would wish to meet the reproach often made 
against Germany that her shortage of raw materials arises from 
the pace of her rearmament. First, and on purely economic 
grounds, it is an urgent need to supply the population with work, 
inasmuch as the removal of unemployment is admittedly the 
great essential for social peace. The need to provide work is the 
primary need, the nature of the work is a secondary matter. But 
the political motive underlying rearmament is more important 
than any economic factor. In his speech in Queen’s Hall on 
July 28th, 1908, Mr Lloyd George recognized that a strong 
Army was just as indispensable for Germany as was a strong 
Navy for England. Nothing has since altered this position, which 
is indeed axiomatic; and even if rearmament has absorbed raw 
materials it must continue until we catch up to our neighbours, 
who had the start of us during nearly twenty years. And surely 
if unsettled world conditions—such as those in Abyssinia, Spain, 
the Far East and the Near East—have reached such a pass that 
even Great Britain has had to face a great rearmament pro- 
gramme, it is only fair that a similar right should be recognized as 
appertaining to Germany... . 


The main purpose of the Second Four Years’ Plan 
was to render Germany independent of all those 
imported raw materials that could be replaced by 
national inventiveness and enterprise. Agriculture was 
instructed to improve the productivity of the soil by 
artificial manures, to maintain, and where possible 
increase, the number of agricultural labourers by 
building cottages, and to preserve its products, especi- 
ally fodder, by means of new or improved barns and 
storehouses. There also came into being the Labour 
Service, whereby young men were formed into corps 
to reclaim waste land, build roads, and help generally 
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without financial reward in the re-establishment of 
intensive agriculture. The young women also played 
their part; but these are subjects with which I shall deal 
more fully in future chapters, devoted to “Labour and 
the Land” and “Woman’s Part in the New Germany”. 

It was but natural that the stimulus given to German 
trade by the reduction of unemployment, marriage 
loans, and the many other ways and means adopted to 
thaw the frozen credits and increase the productive 
work of the people, should have the effect of stimulating 
the need for imported raw materials. Fluctuations in 
exchange values and foreign tariffs placed unavoidable 
obstacles in the way of German exports. Therefore, in 
the year 1934, there was an excess of imports. From 
the following year onwards, however, an excess of 
exports over imports was achieved. German currency 
was secured by strict money control, exchange agree- 
ments, and the careful apportionment of the available raw 
materials, in addition to the promotion of the export trade. 

Again measures had to be taken to prevent the 
sudden influx of orders from forcing up prices and 
wages. If this had happened, higher costs of production 
and living would have nipped the upward trend in the 
bud; instead of better provision for the whole people, 
it would have given profits to the few. The Govern- 
ment intervened with strict decrees against raising 
prices, and in the case of goods in certain categories 
regulated the demand also. Agriculture alone was 
given from 1933 to 1934 a share of the increased trade 
returns in the form of raised prices; for it was the 
German farmers, the most important source of national 
strength, who had been through the greatest hardships 
during recent years. 
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At the same time it became possible to release the 
farmers from their dangerous dependence on specu- 
lative and chance contingencies in the economic situa- 
tion. ‘This was done by the reduction of rents and 
debts, and regulating the market and supplies. If it 
occurred that certain foodstuffs became scarce as a 
result of shortage of foreign exchange, the stabilized 
prices prevented this scarcity from making the cost of 
living too high. In this way agricultural price control 
comes into line with the general system of regulating 
prices. Wages, except in a few particular cases where 
hardship was involved, were mostly kept at the same 
level. As a result of this economic policy German 
production has increased enormously. 

Notwithstanding superhuman efforts to increase the 
production of foodstuffs and equally gallant efforts by 
the people to avoid whenever possible the purchase 
of imported commodities, great difficulties have been 
encountered in making the comparatively poor soil 
of Northern Europe sufficiently productive to meet 
the needs of some 65 millions of people when there 
has been additional requirements of agricultural raw 
materials for the purpose of manufacture into export- 
able articles. 

It is now considered, however, that the addition of 
Austrian territory with all that it implies in the way of 
tourist attractions (foreign currency), as well as agri- 
cultural and pastoral products, will enable a greater 
measure of self-sufficiency to be obtained than was the 
case up to the end of 1937. Moreover, the way is 
open to obtain from Italy and the Danubian countries 
foodstuffs by means of barter. It is, however, the diffi- 
culty of making Greater Germany self-sufficient to a 
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degree considered safe from both the economic and 
military standpoint that provides one of the problems 
of the future. 

There has been a general tendency in foreign financial 
circles, as well as in the Press, to explain Germany’s 
aims to make herself self-sufficient as a purely military 
objective. Even if there is some justification for this it 
would surely be more correct to assign to it, in part, 
the same motive—defence—that is world-wide to-day. 
Here, again, Dr Paul Osthold throws some light on 
this subject. 


... It is, however, quite correct to assert that this increase in 
national production does not aim, for the time being, at any 
marked improvement in the standard of living of individuals. 
From this generalization we must of course except the six million 
or more unemployed who have again been given work. We must 
also except the peasants, who suffered most severely from the 
depression. Apart from these two important categories of the 
population, the effects of greater production have mainly been 
seen in rearmament and in the switching-over of the apparatus 
of production to the aims of the Second Four Years’ Plan. It is 
indeed the usual course of humanachievements that the success of 
to-morrow is only attained by the efforts and self-denial of to-day. 

Nevertheless there was, according to the most recent official 
returns, an increase of about 12 per cent in the purchasing power 
of wages at the end of 1936 by comparison with the end of 1933; 
and the increase in the production of consumption goods in 19 37 
reveals the larger demand which is now arising from workers in 
receipt of wages of higher purchasing power. 

That Germany should not, in an ill-advised attempt to relieve 
her position, have had recourse to a devaluation of the Reichs- 
mark is due to our present appreciation of the damaging social 
reactions of our post-war inflation; it is also due to the fact that 
Germany, neither in her standing on the international market 
nor in her disposal over the means of purchasing goods from 
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abroad, is in so favourable a situation as was Great Britain in 
1931, when she carried out a successful devaluation. 

‘And so it should be clear to all that the Second Four Years’ 
Plan is due to no sort of inherited predilection for an isolated and 
closed economy. On the contrary, it was due to “necessity’s 
sharp pinch”, which offered no alternative unless Germany were 
prepared, as in the era of the Republic, to knock as a humble 
beggar from door to door, ready to barter her birthright for a 
mess of pottage. 

Such being the case, surely the ground is taken from under the 
widespread foreign reproach . . . that Germany’s work in extend- 
ing and consolidating her economic foiindations has but military 
and aggressive aims. It may be observed that even if the political 
gain, for purposes of defence, of a systematic development of 
home production over a wide field is undeniable, Germany in 
pursuing this course is only tardily following in the footsteps of 
all Great Powers of the world, possibly with the single exception 
of Great Britain. Whether it be in the United States or in 
France, in Italy or in Poland, in one and all we have witnessed 
the passage of fundamental laws for the organization of the 
economic resources of the country for purposes of self-defence. 
In one and all this took place before the German change of 
policy in January 1933. In the United States there was the 
National Defence Act of June 4th, 1920; in France the Con- 
scription Law of April 19233 in Italy the Law respecting 
Organization for War of February 8th, 19253 in Soviet Russia 
the Decree of August 21st, 1923, which called into existence 
the Council for Work and Defence. 

The recently published memorial of the French establish- 
ment, A. G. Schneider 8& Co., reveals the interesting fact that 
the armament works at Le Creusot of this firm, which had been 
converted to civilian requirements after the Armistice, were, at 
the instance of the French Government, re-equipped for arma- 
ment work as early as 1926. ‘The actual development of all that 
we in Germany term “Wehrwirtschaft” is making rapid strides 
all over the world, even beyond the limits set by the various laws 
I have enumerated. 
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The question will now be asked, “What is the Four 
Years’ Plan and how is it being worked?” This is, I 
think, best answered by an extract from a German 
document, which sets out in considerable detail the 
reason, aims and organization of the whole scheme, at 
the head of which stands the Prussian Premier, General 
Goering, who, under the totalitarian system, is respon- 
sible only to the Reich President and Chancellor, Herr 
Hitler. 

The aims and forms of General Goering’s duties are 
clearly defined: 


- .. The Commissioner for the Four Years’ Plan can issue 
decrees and regulations. He is authorized to advise all State and 
Party authorities on every subject connected with the Plan. 
The activities of the Commissioner consist for the most part in 
concentrating the national energies and directing them into one 
unified stream. For this purpose an organization has been 
created which is divided into six offices. 


(1) Board for the Production of Raw Materials. The aim of 
this office, according to the words of the Chancellor, is to 
make German economy independent of all those foreign 
Taw materials which might in any way be produced through 
German chemistry, machines or mines. ‘This entails the 
following tasks: 

(a) Increased production of natural raw materials through a 
more extensive use of the sources at hand and through 
the opening up of new sources, 

(2) Prevention of waste through the use of raw materials for 
purposes which are not absolutely necessary. 

(c) The production of certain synthetic raw materials. The 
most important being petrol, mineral oils, rubber and 
artificial wool, which are mostly made from coal and wood. 

(2) The encouragement of relevant research work and of 
mineralogy, as well as a complete physical examination 
of the German subsoil. 


(¢) 
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Organization and direction of the production of in- 
dustrial fats—one of the largest groups in German 
imports—as well as all tasks connected with the organiza- 
tion of the production of raw materials. 


(2) The Board for the Distribution of Raw Materials. This 
office is entrusted with the duty of distributing raw materials 
evenly, according to requirements and in consideration of 
urgency. It works in collaboration with the German Board 
of Trade, the Office for the control of Foreign Currency, 
and with those offices which might be established to procure 
foreign raw materials. 

(3) The Board of Agricultural Production. This office deals 
with agricultural production only in so far as it is connected 
with the Four Years’ Plan. 

(2) German agriculture is called upon to produce raw 


(2) 


materials which are scarce in Germany whenever there 
is any prospect of agriculture being able to stop up the 
gaps. ‘Typical examples are the production of vegetable 
fats (extensive attempts to plant the soya bean) and 
vegetable fibres, the already manifest increase in sheep- 
farming or the purposes to which imported cattle fodder 
is used. 

It is the task of these three departments, as well as of 
German agricultural authorities in general, to assure 
as far as possible the production of the required raw 
materials and food. A further reduction of imports is 
aimed at by bringing consumption goods, which are 
mostly agricultural products, without loss from the 
producer to the consumer, in so far as this is possible. © 


All departments of the Party, as well as the competent 
ministries—and thus the entire Nation—are taking part in this 
serious fight against waste, which is directed by an organization 
established by the Commissioner. In particular, the call to join 
in this fight is directed to the German housewife, who has thus 
a great national task to accomplish. 

According to estimates by experts, goods valued at 
1,500,000,000 marks are lost every year after their production 
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on the farms. The extent of this waste, which is for the most 
part avoidable, may be realized by the fact that it exceeds the 
value of German food imports. Of this total figure, goods valued 
at 750,000,000 marks are lost or rendered unserviceable on 
the way from producer to consumer. This figure includes 
potatoes worth 185,000,000 marks, vegetable and fruit worth 
215,000,000 marks, grain worth 135,000,000 marks, meat 
worth 110,000,000 marks, milk, milk products and eggs worth 
81,000,000 marks. The loss in households and in restaurant 
kitchens is estimated at another 750,000,000 marks. 

All these losses could be avoided to a great extent by more 
care on the part of the Housewife, correct and hygienic storage, 
attention to temperature as well as by the increased use of 
seasonal products whenever they appear in large quantities on the 
market, and the delivery of refuse at specially instituted collecting 
centres. “The Welfare Society has been organized by General 
Goering to make a collection of all kitchen refuse in Berlin. 
The refuse is collected in large barrels and the removal of them 
is arranged by the State, which provides the barrels and lorries 
for this purpose. ‘This refuse is to be used in feeding a large 
number of pigs in sties erected on State property. (For example, 
about 4000 pigs are fed in this way on state property in 
Magdeburg.) 


(4) The Board for the Supervision of Employment. The 
problems attended to by this office are connected with 
the correct employment of available skilled labour, as in 
consequence of the Four Years’ Plan a lack of trained 
workers is to be expected. For this purpose the former 
statistics of the labour exchanges were expanded on October 
gth, 1936, to comprise more detailed statistics on the dis- 
tribution of all specialized branches of labour. In these, a 
difference is made between fully trained workers, apprenticed 
workers, able-bodied untrained workers and workers who 
are not able-bodied. It is considered most important in con- 
nection with the Four Years’ Plan that the available labour 
should be distributed over the work according to its economic 
urgency. A privileged position has thus been given to those 
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industries which are producing raw materials and those 
engaged in the building of settlements. 

(5) The Board for the Supervision of Price Movements. A 
Commissioner for the supervision of price movements has 
been appointed. He is empowered to deal with goods and 
services of every kind, and with all branches of price calcula- 
tion. His work covers the entire field of trade and industry, 
including agriculture. ‘The Commissioner of Prices may 
take measures of every kind which are necessary to ensure 
economically sound prices. In his person he unites all the 
powers given to Reich authorities in connection with prices. 
The movement of wages forms the only exception, as this, 
according to the Labour Law, is still the province of the 
local Labour Trustee. 

The necessary decrees are issued by the Commissioner of the 
Four Years’ Plan on the advice of the Commissioner of Prices. 
In these decrees warning may be given of unlimited fines, im- 
prisonment and even hard labour, as penalties. ‘The Reich Com- 
missioner himself may also announce unlimited penalties, close 
refractory firms and forbid refractory individuals to continue 
their activities in any particular field... . 


One of the most important activities connected with 
the Four Years’ Plan is the production of synthetic 
petrol, mineral oils, rubber, wood gas and artificial 
wool made, with numerous by-products, from coal and 
wood. 
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URNING now from the economic policy of the 
new régime to its system of finance and taxa- 
tion, there can be no doubt that up-to-date 
and reliable statistics cannot be obtained because no 
Budget, comparable with those published by either 
Great Britain or the United States, has been issued for 
several years. It would be unwise, however, to conclude 
from this one fact that German finance is unsound. 
Rather is it necessary to analyse the reasons which 
make the issuing to the public of an annual balance- 
sheet of the national revenue and expenditure uncalled 
for on the one hand and unwise on the other. 
The Foreign Minister, Herr von Ribbentrop, gave 
a pointer as to the crux of German financial policy 
during a speech at Leipzig on March rst, 1937. He 
said: “The unity which has shaped the German body 
politic in the last four years has shown up the extreme 
doubtfulness of economic principles which in former 
times were considered indisputable, and has overcome 
many problems which appeared insoluble to the experts 
of our former Liberalist economy. It is important here 
to recall the mysterious group of ideas and behaviour 
associated with the precious metal—gold. Germany 
has proved that it is possible for an economy, con- 
sistently directed towards certain ends, and supported 
by the conscious will of a united nation, to exist without 
gold. Who would have believed this possible a few 
96 
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years ago? The dethroning of gold was for Germany 
a veritable egg of Columbus... .” 

From this it can bé’seen that, with a currency un- 
supported to any material extent by gold, a nation must 
be self-supporting in times of both peace and war. 
That the value of its exports p/us its foreign credits 
obtained from such other sources as sea-carriage, 
tourists, and foreign investments, must at least balance 
—and preferably exceed—the value of its imports. 
This, in simple language, explains the economic and 
concomitant financial policy of the Reich. A good 
simile is to be found in a pail filled with water. At 
whatever speed and by whatever means the water is 
rotated there will be no detrimental effect on the whole, 
if not a single drop is spilled. Should, however, even a 
small trickle of water be tempted to flow into the pail, 
then there will be a surplus which will be thrown off 
from the still full pail to create a steadily increasing 
reserve to lighten, eventually, the burden of taxation, 
to invest abroad, or to purchase supplies which no 
system of self-sufficiency, however perfect, can obtain. 
For several years now there has been a favourable 
balance between German exports and imports. 

If the ratio of paper currency to gold reserve is 
unknown to the public both at home and abroad, and 
the rates of exchange between the currencies of Ger- 
many and those of foreign countries are subject to two 
forms of official control, (1) by the Banks supported by 
Government decrees and (2) by a system of “blocking”’, 
or retarding payments to any outside nation when that 
nation’s balance is unfavourable to Germany, then there 
can be no appreciable adverse monetary balance in 
any year’s foreign trading. 

G 
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Simultaneously with these checks on extravagance of 
importation comes the tendency for a home demand 
to be met by a home supply—self-sufficiency. Un- 
employment has been decreased to a few hundred 
thousand because by this growing need to create what 
is required, (1) for home consumption, (2) for rearma- 
ment and war reserves, and (3) for export to obtain 
the trickle of foreign credit necessary to make up the 
difference between what it is possible to produce within 
the realm and what must be imported despite the efforts of 
the whole nation, both in the way of scientific production 
and willing curtailment of consumption. In this way the 
nation is being rendered a more or less self-contained unit. 

In this way, too, the balance of foreign trade, the 
ratio of currency to gold, and the rates of exchange, no 
longer become matters of public concern, though they 
may—and often do—cause much anxious thought and 
many difficulties to businesses connected with importa- 
tion, exportation and finance. 

At the commencement of the present régime in 
Germany (1933) the people were told that “all activities 
will be governed by the law, that the nation does not 
live for the benefit of the economic system nor the 
economic system exist for the benefit of capital, but 
capital serves the economic system and the economic 
system the nation”’. 

Much enlightenment can be gained from a thought- 
ful study of what this implies; and whereas those 
countries with no barriers against an excess of imports 
over exports, and no definite system of “blocking” 
payments to foreign countries where the balance of 
trade is adverse, require to make public the national 
balance-sheet in this respect, no such need exists with 
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a nation whose people understand that they are com- 
pelled to go without those foreign necessities or luxuries 
which cannot be paid for by their own surplus labour 
in the form of exports. 

The revenue and expenditure of a nation become 
important items of news-value in democratic countries 
for a great variety of practical reasons. There is, first, 
the effect of a surplus or a deficit in the Budget on 
Stock Exchange prices, the money exchange and the 
financial market in general. Where the methods of 
taxation and of obtaining national revenue are subjects 
for legitimate political criticism there is first-class 
news-value in the publication of each year’s “new 
taxes” and the rise and fall of old burdens. In the same 
way the national expenditure is subject to the pull 
and counter-pull between the parties who advocate the 
opposite extremes of political thought. 

In the case of a nation, such as Germany, where 
there are no opposing political parties, no fierce political 
criticism in a parliament or press, based on the exigencies 
of party politics and—what Lord Lloyd has aptly 
termed “the dictatorship of the next election” —where 
criticism can only be directed at the Government by 
its own partisans, whether they be mild or staunch 
adherents, and must be based on what is termed the 
needs of the nation considered as a whole, budgets, 
like all other political measures, assume a different 
aspect in the public mind. Individuals think of taxes, 
national revenues and expenditures and other such 
enactments and statistics much as democratic peoples 
regard their laws and legal systems, their bank rates 
of interest, the Kings’ regulations for navies, armies and 
air forces, and other immutable laws. 
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therefore of little or no interest to the German public, 
and, as it could not be changed or varied by political 
pressure from outside the Government, it is equally as 
unimportant to the intellectual world. Likewise in the 
fields of commerce and finance, stringent laws, civil and 
criminal, prevent anything in the nature of exploitation 
by individuals or groups of the nation’s financial losses 
or gains of revenue, and the ways in which such 
revenues are expended, or apportioned between arma- 
ments, civil services, social reforms or for easing future 
burdens. 

From these elementary—but necessary—considera- 
tions it will be obvious there cannot be the same 
interest in the publication of a budget in Germany as 
in democratic countries; and, in fact, no complete 
annual national balance-sheet has been issued for 
several years, although, from a variety of published 
figures, it would be easy for a statistician to compile an 
approximate budget, which would, however, lack details 
of certain expenditures that come under the headings 
of ‘‘armaments” and “‘defence”’. 

These are, however, the very items which foreign 
nations scrutinize in order to discover if any pointed 
rivalry exists, such as big naval expenditures would 
exhibit in the case of Germany—having no overseas 
possessions—against countries without land frontiers 
alongside hers. The absence of a budget is therefore 
one of the causes of distrust between one nation and 
another. In the case of naval expenditures cited above, 
this does not occur, however, owing to the Anglo- 
German Naval Agreement. Nevertheless it will have 
been seen by many people in such democratic countries 
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as France, the United States and Great Britain that the 
absence of definite financial statistics relating to air 
defence, political propaganda and other similar items 
of unknown expenditures have caused one or other 
of the political parties to utilize those omissions for 
the creation of a feeling of “uncertainty” among their 
followers regarding the ultimate intentions of Greater 
Germany. 

Although in a budgeting sense the revenue of the 
Reich is unknown, various estimates have been compiled 
from published statistics of revenue receipts. The 
principal sources are the income tax, the corporations 
profits tax, the turnover tax and the beer tax. The total 
revenue increased by nearly 100 per cent between the 
years 1933 and 1938. When considering this factor, 
however, account must be taken of the increase of the 
population, and the recovery of the Saar region, but 
no estimate is yet possible which takes into account the 
addition accruing from the union with Austria. 

Although the total revenue of the Greater Germany 
is undoubtedly very considerable, any attempt to give 
here even an approximate figure would be entirely mis- 
leading. Quite apart from those taxes and duties which 
go to swell the revenue of the Reich, there are the com- 
pulsory, semi-compulsory, and voluntary liabilities of 
individuals, businesses and public bodies, for such 
quasi-political institutions as the Winter Relief Cam- 
paign, the National Socialist Party Contribution Fund, 
fees to such corporative organizations as the German 
Labour Front, the German Business Organization, the 
Import Board, the Raw Materials Supervisory Board 
and other innovations of the new régime. 

On the other hand, there has been an enormous 
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increase of expenditure, for nowhere in the world, 
unless it be in the United States, are there so many 
vast work-producing schemes in operation at the same 
time. These, like rearmament, are, however, being 
paid for by the creation of what are called Work 
Creation Bills. From the reports of the Reichsbank this 
side of the German Financial system is clear. In the 
year 1933, at the beginning of the present régime, 
there was gold in hand to the extent of 822 million 
Reichsmarks, bills totalled 2459 millions, and the note 
circulation was 3338 millions. 

The position by 1937 had considerably altered. Gold 
had gone out of favour and the amount held by the 
Reichsbank totalled only 69 million marks, whereas the 
bills had been almost doubled at 4468 millions, while 
the note circulation had increased by little more than 
1000 million marks, at 4429 millions. The Reich Debt 
in 1937 is given as 16,058 millions of marks. This 
showed an increase of about 1500 millions of marks 
in one year. 

From all this it must not be gathered that Germany 
is overburdened by its internal indebtedness or that its 
financial position is unsound. There is every evidence 
of prosperity, both at the top and bottom of the financial 
tree. Workers’ wages are certainly on the low side, but 
so much is being done in the way of keeping the prices 
of essential commodities down, the provision of cheap 
holidays, assistance in the household, and winter relief, 
that Herr Hitler’s words are literally true—‘‘No one 
will be permitted to suffer either from cold or hunger”. 

At the opposite end of the scale there is the fact that 
the loan issued by the Government in May 1937 for 
RM. 800 millions was at once over-subscribed. 
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It is difficult in a few sentences to make clear the 
position with regard to foreign exchange. It enters into 
all the economic problems of Germany. First, there is 
the fact that when travel marks are purchased outside 
Germany the amount received in the currency of the 
country of the traveller goes, first, to pay his or her 
own countrymen their interest or principal on loans 
to Germany. Secondly, it pays for goods purchased 
by Germany in that country, and thereby the rate of 
exchange between the travel mark (or “Registered 
Mark”) and its equivalent in each of the foreign 
currencies is the measure of the flow of money to be 
spent in Germany by travellers as against the indebted- 
ness of Germany on account of loan-interest and the 
purchase of essential commodities in that country. 

The whole question of wages and relative prices will 
be dealt with in the chapter devoted to ‘Labour and 
the Land”. There is, however, one other subject which 
finds its legitimate place here. It is German social 
insurance. 

The idea of insuring the wage-earner against the 
vicissitudes of life, against accident and disability, 
against sickness and old age, and against the accident 
of birth as well as of death, has begun to take root in 
all the more highly civilized nations of the world during 
the last few decades. Special impetus was given to 
the enacting of definite laws on this subject by the 
recent world-wide economic crisis. For example, the 
United States of America, after a prolonged legislative 
struggle, has finally recognized the fundamental idea 
of compulsory insurance, in the form of the law passed 
in August 1935. Greece has recently enacted a compre- 
hensive set of social insurance laws, Turkey has adopted 
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a system modelled on that of Germany, Spain has intro- 
duced accident insurance, and Norway has made the 
insurance of fishermen compulsory. 

While the principle of compulsory insurance was 
going through its initial stages of growth in other 
countries, a heated battle was being fought behind the 
scenes in Germany over the question of retaining or not 
retaining the social insurance system. On one side the 
watchword was, “State Support” and on the other, 
“Compulsory Insurance”. The advocates of the first 
idea made the claim that all aged, unemployed or 
otherwise incapacitated wage-earners, were entitled as 
a matter of absolute right to support and maintenance 
by the State. The champions of the insurance principle, 
on the other hand, pointed to what they termed the 
“earned rights” of the insured and the moral aspect of 
the question by saying, “‘No benefits without corre- 
sponding duties”. 

The immediate cause of this discussion arose from 
the plank in the Party platform, calling for “universal 
provision for old age” by the State. The result of the 
controversy, which covered a period of years, was the 
retention of the principle of compulsory social insurance. 
Dr Krohn, Secretary of State for the Reich Ministry 
of Labour, has recently explained the attitude of the 
parties most concerned, making special reference to 
the legal rights of the insured as against the insurers. 
Should insurance be abandoned as an institution, the 
necessity would arise of requiring proof of incapacity. 
Such a proceeding, however, is incompatible with the 
theory of the legal rights of the insured. Another result 
of converting social insurance into a Government dole 
system would be to create a new form of class distinc- 
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tion, between those who were giving and those who 
were receiving, and this or any other kind of class dis- 
tinction is something that the National Socialist State 
does not tolerate. 

It would indeed be strange, now that the whole 
world has adopted social insurance in principle, if the 
land where it had its origin should suddenly discard it. 
Indeed, such action would be a cause of much uneasi- 
ness throughout the world. Germany, moreover, has 
all the more reason for retaining social insurance, in 
view of the fact that since 1933 the economic condition 
of German social insurance has undergone a vast 
improvement. Annuity insurance has been put on a 
sound basis, sickness insurance benefits have been 
increased, insurance bureaux have been merged, and 
the insurance administration has been brought into 
closer touch with the Government. In the near future, 
a system of participation of risks will be introduced, 
whereby groups whose risk payments are light will 
share with those who are more heavily drawn upon. 
This participation extends to premium payments and 
will adjust the inequality of insurance burdens between 
families with more children, such as farmers and 
miners, and families with less children and correspond- 
ingly lower premiums. 

It is evident that the German Government is making 
an endeavour to co-ordinate the idea of social insurance 
with the idea of self-help, avoiding wherever possible 
experimental processes in the way of standardizing. 
The carrying out of these ideas requires no radical 
changes in the existing system of social insurance— 
least of all its abandonment in favour of a system of 
government “doles”. 
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LTHOUGH the resurgence of Germany has, in 
A® first flush of its youth, made itself felt in 
almost every action of the daily life of its people, 
so much that has been accomplished is missed by the 
traveller, who, more often than not, is on pleasure bent. 
It exists, firstly, in the re-created Spirit and System, 
which, it is hoped, both past and future pages will make 
clear. This is something which is fe/t more than seen. 
Here again, anyone attempting to delineate the New 
Germany must come up against the great difficulty of 
separating those things which are of the spirit of a 
people and what the revitalizing of such spirit has 
enabled them to accomplish in the realms of the purely 
practical. Hope, faith, health, service and a definite 
National aim for each man, woman and child are 
powerful stimulants. The outlets for the human energy 
so created are so numerous and so widely spread over 
the land that everyone is engaged somewhere and some- 
how in converting the old-time Germany into one of 
the most efficient, powerful and yet purposeful as well 
as busy states on the Continent of Europe. 

Of the many visual examples of what has been 
accomplished during the first decade of the new régime 
there are the thousands of miles of autobahnen. These 
are certainly among—and, perhaps, are actually the 
best—motor highways in the world. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the brain and hand which, in this 
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respect as in so many other enterprises, is bringing 
Germany once again rapidly to the forefront among 
modern nations, is doing so with a breadth of vision 
and a resolution that is truly remarkable. 

Whatever may be the opinion of a critic of the ways 
and means whereby the government of a nation accom- 
plishes its purpose, there can, I think, be no just 
indictment of that old saying that the end justifies the 
means where the motor roads of Germany are concerned. 
While on my way from Berlin to Stettin my car was 
able to travel both in safety to other road users and to 
myself at 80 miles an hour for 30 miles without 
changing gear or applying brakes. All cross-roads are 
taken overhead on standardized concrete and steel 
bridges. The centre of the road is occupied by a broad 
strip of grass. There is a “slow” and a “fast”? up-track 
and the same for downward traffic. There are no 
pedestrians or cyclists on these roads; and there are no 
sidewalks. These main arteries are called “Reichs- 
autobahnen” and are reserved exclusively for motor- 
driven vehicles. About 80 per cent of the new roads 
are built of concrete; a quarter of a million men are 
directly or indirectly employed through the roads 
scheme. 35 per cent of the sums spent on the con- 
struction of these roads would otherwise have had to 
be paid for unemployment relief, and from 25 to 30 
per cent of the money advanced by the Treasury for 
their construction returns to its paternal home in the 
form of additional taxes and revenue; so that the actual 
additional expenditure incurred by the Government on 
the scheme which calls for the building of 650 miles 
of highway a year is equivalent to less than 40 per cent 
of their total cost. 
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There is a day and night patrol service on these 
roads by the German Railway Motor Police. A well- 
equipped breakdown service is always ready to be sent 
out, and telephones are placed at equal intervals of one 
and a half miles. To prevent these roads from com- 
peting unfairly they are all under the control of the 
German State Railways Administration, and a fast 
motor-coach service has become both a feature of the 
roads themselves and a feeder to the railway system. 
There are expert gardeners attached to the road- 
building companies, and reafforestation as well as other 
beautifying measures are being taken to increase their 
picturesqueness and utility. 

Along the Berlin—Stettin autobahn I saw only one 
caution sign; it wasa life-size cut-out of a deer, painted 
and silhouetted against an open patch of sky. At two 
miles distant it resembled the deer about to cross the 
road. At this point there was a right-of-way for the 
deer to cross from the forest on one side to that on the 
other. Thorny fences guarded both flanks of the high- 
way up to and after this gap; and a heavy fine, with or 
without imprisonment, ensured the safety of four-footed 
pedestrians at this crossing. On all the side-roads here- 
abouts (the old roads) speed had to be drastically 
reduced and responsibility rested on the motorist. 

“As the highroads, so will the land be’, is an old 
Chinese saying, and it is indeed true that the highways 
of a country personify the cultural unity of its people. 
They are the arteries through which flow constant 
streams of men and women andall kinds of merchandise, 
coming and going from one place to another. “Well- 
built and well-kept highways testify to the energy, 
industry and culture of a nation.” These are the words 
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of Dr Wolfgang Mejer, one who expresses the current 
thought of the New Germany, and he continues to 
explain in the following passage what, in both theory 
and practice, is the national aim in this sphere of 
activity. 

“There is a vast difference between these highways 
and the country roads of former times. Their surfaces 
are perfectly smooth, as they wind over hill and dale, 
without cross-roads or railway grade-crossings, and 
without passing through any villages. Three big motor- 
cars can travel abreast in either direction, and there is 
still plenty of room to overtake and pass. There is a 
strip of grass five metres wide separating the two 
streams of traffic travelling in opposite directions. 
Short cross-ways connect the two halves of the road at 
certain points, each cross-way being used for a single 
direction only, so that all danger of collision is 
eliminated. ‘Safety first!’ is the watchword of the 
German railways, and applies equally to its subsidiary, 
the Reich Motor Roads Company. 

“The main motor roads pass through no village or 
town. Special side-roads or ‘spurs’ connect them with 
all inhabited settlements. Around Greater Berlin an 
enormous ‘ring’ is being built, into which seven 
different Reich Motor Roads will empty from as many 
different directions. From this ‘ring’, only cars whose 
destination is Berlin will be permitted to use the roads 
connecting the ‘ring’ with the centre of the city—all 
other vehicles must pass around Berlin on the ‘ring’, 
and thence proceed further on the Reich Motor Road. 
This diverting of traffic through the city will greatly 
ease the present traffic congestion in the city streets,” 

Before passing on to describe some of the places I 
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visited on the way to Stettin, it may be as well to give 
here some account of the organization of the Nation’s 
Highways derived from the information kindly given 
to me by Dr Otto Reismann, the Assistant Inspector- 
General of German Highways. 

“The entire network of roads and highways in 
Germany were placed under a single management by 
the law of June 27th, 1933, which provided for the 
appointment of an Inspector-General of German High- 
ways. ‘This official is invested with extraordinary 
powers, deriving his authority direct from the Fuhrer 
and Reich Chancellor, who has personally taken over 
the ministerial portfolio of road and highway construc- 
tion. For the first part of the plan, the Reich Govern- 
ment made provision for the construction of a network 
totalling 7000 kilometres, which was to be completed 
within ten years. Actual work was commenced three 
months after the passing of the Enabling Act of 
September 23rd, 1933, and the Fuhrer himself turned 
up the first spade at Frankfort-am-Main. 

“Charged with the actual carrying on of the con- 
struction, the ‘Reich Motor Roads Company’ was 
organized as a subsidiary of the German Railways 
Company. At the beginning of the year 1938, 2600 
kilometres were already under construction, of which 
2000 kilometres had been put out on contract in eighty 
different localities throughout the country. The general 
supervision of the work is in charge of fifteen super- 
intendents of construction and seventy road-building 
centres commanding the services of nearly five thousand 
civil engineers and other officials. 

“The construction of the Reich Motor Roads, in 
full swing since 1935, is giving occupation to about 
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250,000 German workmen, including those employed 
in the road-building material and road-building 
machinery industries, and the clothing and subsistence 
industries which provide necessities for this great 
army of labourers. About 400 million Reichsmarks 
flow annually into the channels of German industry 
and business from the contracts which have been 
awarded in connection with this big project. 

“As working capital, the German Railways Company 
placed the sumof 50 million Reichsmarks at the disposal 
of its subsidiary concern, the Reich Motor Roads 
Company, at the time the latter was organized. Other- 
wise, however, the financing of the construction will be 
handled directly by the Reich Government. 

“The principal routes nearing completion are as 
follows: 


Hamburg—Cassel—Frankfort-am-Main— 
Karlsruhe. 

Stettin—Berlin—Leipzig—Nuremberg—Munich. 

Ruhr Territory—Hanover—Berlin—Karlsruhe— 
Stuttgart-Munich-Salzburg. 


“The construction of the Reich Motor Roads, by 
altering the course of overland traffic, will have marked 
effect on the already existing network of highways. 
Some hitherto important thoroughfares will suffer, 
while others again will benefit by reason of the new 
roads. The fact that the Inspector-General has the 
supervision of both the Motor Road Construction and 
the German Highways System is ample guaranty for 
the proper co-ordination of these factors. 

“Tn the control and maintenance of Germany’s vast 
network of roads and highways, there were formerly 
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close on 750 States, Provinces and Townships, all 
working independently, and not subject to orders from 
any superior authority. The general arrangement and 
apportionment of roads and highways was not based 
on practical or technical considerations, but was rather 
historical in its origin. 

“The aims of future road building and maintenance 
are contained in a law enacted March 26th, 1934, 
entitled, ‘A Law for the Necessary Reorganization of 
the Highway Department and Highway Adminis- 
tration’. This law provides as follows: Apportionment 
of the entire system of German roads and highways, so 
far as overland traffic is concerned, into Reich High- 
ways, State Highways Class I and State Highways 
Class II]. The Reich Highways, as being the most 
important arteries in the general network, are to be 
administered by the Reich Government; State High- 
ways Class I are to fall under the jurisdiction of the 
State or Province in which they lie; and State High- 
ways Class II, being of little importance in national 
traffic, come under the authority of the Provincial 
Districts (Kreis) or the Townships. 

“The administration of the Reich and Class I 
highways will be carried on by the States and Prussian 
Provinces, but under the orders and supervision of the 
Inspector-General. Class I] highways will also, in all 
probability, be assigned to the Highway Adminis- 
trations of the States and Provinces, so that practically 
there will be but one controlling administration for all 
three classes of roads. 

“Hand in hand with the construction of the Reich 
Motor Roads, goes the development and improvement 
of the general road systems throughout the country. 
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~ Bor the network of motor roads cannot perform its 
economic or transportation functions fully unless it 
maintains the closest connections with the remaining 
network of national highways. For this general road 
improvement the Reich Government has appropriated 
very considerable sums. 

“The extraordinary efforts and achievements of the 
Third Reich in the domain of road and highway con- 
struction was accorded unusual acclaim and recogni- 
tion by the International Roads Congress of 1934. 
An official resolution passed at this congress declared 
the plan and construction of the Reich Motor High- 
ways System to be a model one, and the Press of the 
world expressed emphatic approval of the German 
accomplishment, after having shown the greatest 
scepticism for the project only a year before. For the 
further extension of international overland traffic the 
network of the Reich Motor Highways, situated as it 
is in the very heart of Europe, will prove to be of the 
greatest significance. It may be expected that other 
countries will soon seek, and eventually find, ways of 
connecting up their highway systems with the Reich 
Motor Highways.” 

The carrying into effect of this system of main and 
subsidiary trunk roads throughout the vast area of 
modern Germany, combined with the recognized 
importance of similar schemes in many other countries, 
seemed to warrant investigation into some of the 
difficulties encountered and the means adopted of 
overcoming them. If the page or two occupied with 
such details are of interest only to those few who may 
be engaged in motor road planning and construction, 
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brief account given me by Henrich Gesell, an engineer 
of repute, and an expert on this aspect of the making 
of the New Germany. 

“Naturally enough the new construction work has 
presented technical problems of very great importance. 
Some of these have been particularly difficult to solve, 
as there was no past experience on which to rely. 

“Operations were therefore commenced in 1934, 
after several months of scientific research and investi- 
gation in the theory and practice of road-building. As 
nearly 90 per cent of the motor roads were to have a 
concrete surface the first experiments were made with 
plates of 25 centimetres thickness. ‘This was later 
changed to 20 centimetres, while 15 centimetres was 
shown to be too thin to stand the wear and tear of 
traffic. 

“Everything in connection with the construction 
was reduced to a standard where possible, especially 
so far as building materials were concerned. With 
respect to the durability of the roadbed, special atten- 
tion was paid to the quality and make-up of the cement 
used, the aim being to build a road which, at least for 
some years, would require little or no repairing. The 
cement factories which made deliveries to the road 
construction company were given minute directions as 
to how the cement was to be mixed, a new formula 
having been discovered. In the making of concrete 
plates also a new process was introduced, by which 
the mixture was measured by its exact component 
weights, the finished mass being weighed on scales 
specially made for the purpose. The amount of water 
to be added to the concrete mixture was also accurately 
weighed, as it had been demonstrated that if the proper 
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amount of water was exceeded, the concrete lost a 
considerable part of its durability. It is interesting in 
this connection to note that this method of making 
concrete has been for some time past adopted for road- 
building in the United States. 

“The rolling of the newly laid concrete was another 
problem to be dealt with, so that the outer surface of 
the roadway would remain both smooth and durable. 
It was necessary to construct machines equipped to run 
on rails along the side of the road and to dump the 
proper quantity of mixed concrete so that for so many 
feet of road the same amount of concrete would be 
used. Experiments made by the various research 
institutes connected with road-building have led to the 
adoption of larger-sized concrete plates, as these have 
been found to be more economical and equally durable. 
A careful study has also been made of the mechanical 
structure of the roadbed. This has shown that the 
strain put upon the driveway itself involves a certain 
amount of strain on the ground immediately adjoining 
the road on both sides. In order to increase the firmness 
of the roadbed and its capacity to carry heavy loads 
a number of new types of rollers and crushers have 
been built and placed in operation. 

“The 4400 miles of Reich Motor Road includes 
10,000 bridges and viaducts, also to be constructed in 
accordance with the newregulations. The principal aim 
with regard to bridges has been to reduce the weight of 
the roadway which the bridge has to carry. A square 
metre of concrete road weighs about 1000 kilos, and 
therefore tests are being made with iron-rust cement, 
which weighs only 300 kilos per square metre. The 
use of this material would considerably reduce the size 
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and weight of the bridge structure. Already the new 
bridges have a much lighter appearance. Most of them 
are built of steel concrete, or have concrete supports. 
In some cases, where the landscape requires it, bridges 
are being built of natural or artificial stone only. 

“The way in which the new roads have been planned 
in relation to the topography of the surrounding country 
has met with universal approval from all who have 
travelled over the completed routes. All these motor 
roads are of uniform width, and consist of two parallel 
driveways separated by a s-metre strip of green lawn, 
sometimes planted with shrubs. On the outer edge of 
these two driveways, each of which is 7.50 metres wide, 
there is a strip 1 metre in width and painted black. 
This strip can be driven over in case of need. 

“The second main problem to be mastered is that of 
improving and making uniform the roads and highways 
already in existence. Here, also, new and improved 
methods have been adopted, especially with regard to 
the repairing of the drive surfaces and the standard- 
izing of all roads and cross-roads to a uniform width. 
As hitherto the construction and upkeep of these roads 
was in the hands of various different local authorities, 
it is only natural that they greatly differed as to size 
and quality. The two motor-touring contests of 2000 
kilometres each, which were made over German roads, 
clearly showed that the rate of speed which it was 
possible to make depended mostly on the condition 
of the road surface and the sharpness of the curves. 
For this reason many of the sharp curves have been 
partially straightened out, and blind crossings have been 
eliminated wherever possible. In this work the 
scientific study of the roadbeds was also carried out 
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with the aid of the new types of machines mentioned 
above. 

“The most interesting task of all has been the con- 
struction of the German Alpine Road, which runs from 
Lindau on Lake Constance to Berchtesgaden on the 
Konigsee. This road is not intended for speed, but is 
to serve as a beautiful mountain road for the benefit 
not only of motorists, but also for cyclists and travellers 
on foot. Its surface is made of black tar for the most 
part. This material was chosen on account of its being 
more impervious to the action of frost and snow, and 
not so liable to damage by horses’ hooves. The Alpine 
Road leads through all the beautiful valleys of Bavaria, 
over many of the best-known Alpine passes, and at one 
point reaches an altitude of 2000 metres. Part of its 
way is over existing mountain roads, but the greater 
portion is new construction. The new Post Omnibus 
Line from Lindau to Berchtesgaden is already in opera- 
tion over the greater part of the entire Alpine route.” 

The Inspector-General of Highways estimated that 
a saving of 30 per cent in motor fuel and oil would be 
effected by the use of this network of scientifically built 
highways. Now, official tests have been made based on 
these early estimates. For this purpose a car was used 
having a body of standard size and a tank of 3.2 litres 
capacity with control valves which measured exactly not 
only the speed, but registered also the changes of gear 
and the number of times when the clutch was thrown 
out. It may be of interest to give here the result of these 
exhaustive tests. 

The route was from Bruchsal to Bad Nauheim; first, 
over the old State highway leading through Heidelberg, 
Darmstadt and Frankfort; and, second, over the Reich 
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Motor Road covering the same route. The distance by 
Reich Motor Road amounted to 147 kilometres, while 
that of the State highway was 161 kilometres, or 9 per 
cent more. On the State highway an average speed of 
71 kilometres per hour was recorded, which was the 
limit possible in view of the traffic conditions, without 
endangering the life of the driver. On the Reich Motor 
Road route the test was made at the same rate of 71 
kilometres per hour which had been reached on the 
State highway, and then the same distance was gone 
over a second time at an average speed of 119 kilometres 
per hour. 

These trial runs showed the advantages of the Reich 
Motor Roads. In the first place in the matter of speed, 
where a car with a maximum speed capacity of 130 
kilometres per hour could travel over the Reich Motor 
Road at 119 kilometres per hour, or 92 per cent of its 
maximum capacity. On the other hand, a car having a 
maximum capacity of 127 kilometres per hour could 
only average 71, or 56 per cent of its speed capacity. 
This proves that the rate of speed had to be changed 
16 times in travelling over the Reich Motor Road, but 
440 times over the State highway. The contrast in the 
expenditure of fuel, as shown by these tests, was even 
greater. On the State highway 25 litres were used at a 
speed of 71 kilometres; on the Reich Motor Road, 25 
litres were used at the rate of 119 kilometres, but at the 
rate of 71 kilometres, only 15.5 litres. ‘This means that 
on the old State highways one can travel 60 kilometres 
with 10 litres of benzine, while on the Reich Motor 
Roads one can go 105 kilometres, or 75 per cent further, 
at the same rate of 71 kilometres per hour. If one 
travels on the Reich Motor Road at the rate of 119 
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kilometres, one can go 60 kilometres on 10 litres of 
benzine, but at a speed 68 per cent faster. 

Further, there is a marked saving of wear and tear 
on the car itself if the Reich Motor Roads are used. 
Ninety-six per cent of the change of gear is eliminated, 
while the strain on the steering-gear, differential and 
brakes is reduced by about 90 percent. The tests showed 
similar percentages of saving in the wear and tear on 
crank-shafts and springs. That travelling over these 
recently constructed roads means economy can no longer 
be doubted, to say nothing of the degree in which the 
nervous energy of the driver may be spared from over- 
exertion. On the State highway, during the test runs 
above mentioned, the car had to pass 351 vehicles on 
the road and to overhaul 158. On the Reich Motor 
Road he met no vehicles coming in the opposite direc- 
tion, out of whose way he must steer, and he only over- 
took 56 cars. On the State highway there were 219 
cross-roads, 343 roads turning from the highway to the 
left and 401 to the right, and 38 per cent of the entire 
distance consisted of running through little villages. 
Therefore 88 per cent of the hindrances and dangers to 
ordinary country motoring were wholly done away with. 
It is superfluous to add that the economy in the use of 
fuel, the wear and tear on the car, and other economies, 
do not accrue alone to the advantage of the individual, 
but also to the community at large, in proportion as 
traffic on the Reich Motor Roads increases. 

While journeying from Berlin to Stettin over one of 
these magnificent motor roads, which their builders and 
others have just described in detail, I made a detour to 
see yet another of the practical achievements of modern 
Germany. Some six miles to the east of Eberswalde, 
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close to Niederfinow, the Hohenzollern Canal, which 
connects Berlin with the River Oder and the Baltic Sea 
—making the capital a port for sea-going ships—drops 
suddenly from a high plateau to the low-lying river 
valley. To overcome this difference of level, about 
116 feet, the world’s biggest ship elevator has been 
constructed. 

Ships, and especially the Berlin Masskahn, or canal 
boat of 350 tons net register, or the smaller Fizow, are 
lifted or lowered with their cargoes, from the high level 
canal to the low-lying River Oder in twenty minutes. 
This includes the time spent in entering and leaving 
the giant elevator, with its upper and lower harbours 
for the accommodation of waiting traffic. At its 
entrance this ship-elevator is over 91 feet wide. It is 
an aqueduct, or vast tank, into which the vessels to be 
moved upwards or downwards float from river or 
canal. 

The aqueduct, or lift, which has a tremendous load 
to carry—the weight of water, vessels and cargoes— 
rests on two concrete pillars, containing over 34,000 
cubic yards of concrete. One of them had to be carried 
over 60 feet below ground level in order to find a 
sufficiently firm base. The water-filled trough of the 
elevator, for receiving vessels, is over 278 feet long, 
about 40 feet wide, and has a depth of water of 8 feet 
3 inches. When full of water this weighs about 4200 
tons. It is suspended from 256 wire cables, which 
carry counter weights equalling the weight of the 
filled trough. The cables run over 128 double-grooved 
pulleys, each of which is about 10 feet 4 inches in 
diameter. The greatest elevation to be overcome is 
more than 122 feet—at highest water in the upper 
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canal and lowest water in the river below. The dimen- 
sions of the whole giant structure are: 308 feet long, 
89 feet wide and 196 feet high. So evenly balanced 
is the water-and-ship lift against the weights, that it can 
be raised or lowered by four electric motors of 75 horse- 
power each. 

The motors, which stand on and form part of the 
lift, are so connected with each other that if one of the 
four fails, the total of 300 horse-power is distributed. .. 
equally among the other three motors. The motors 
drive four cog-wheels which mesh in cogged upright 
beams fastened to the frame of the elevator. 

If the trough should come too high and thus take in 
too little water, too low and take in too much, or if in 
any other way the weight should be altered during 
operation, an automatic safety device stops the motors 
and shifts the whole weight of trough and vessels to 
the frame of the structure. The weight must then be 
equalized before the trough can again be raised or 
lowered. 

I travelled up by passenger lift to the top of this 
immense ship elevator and watched it in almost con- 
tinuous operation for an hour. The smoothness of its 
working and the absence of unnecessary noise or the 
shouting of orders acted as a reminder of what im- 
pressed me most when passing in a great liner through 
the Panama Canal. 

Wherever one travels in the Germany of to-day there 
is to be seen evidence of prodigious energy and the 
investment of huge sums of money in what can best be 
termed profit-making enterprises. Some of these are 
State-owned concerns, others private; but each of 
them have a definite purpose and are not solely con- 
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cerned with giving employment to the workless. 
Curiously enough there is as much energy and financial 
resource being employed in the creation of pleasure as 
in the more serious affairs of life. New seaside resorts, 
ships devoted to cruises, huge and magnificently 
equipped film studios, local gymnasia and playing- 
fields, vast swimming-baths, tourist motor-ways in the 
mountains and forests, all these and many others I saw, 
not in one place only, but all over the country. These 
and their purposes, and the ways and means of their 
creation, must, however, be left for later pages. I have 
arrived in the old Baltic seaport of Stettin. 

This town on the River Oder has a quarter of a 
million inhabitants, and was formerly the residence of 
the Dukes of Pomerania. It is now the capital of the 
province of that name. There is an up-to-date harbour 
which is overlooked by the picturesque Haken Terrace. 
It is now a town of parks and gardens with many broad 
streets flanked by fine private and business premises. 
Little remains of the medieval capital of the old 
Pomeranian Dukedom, except the Palace. And here it 
should be said that little or nothing of the Old Germany 
has been destroyed during the years of war and trouble 
that extended from 1914 to 1933. 

During a walk through the old town I came across 
several fine houses which belonged to the burghers of 
olden times. Here and there are buildings reminiscent 
of old Berlin, many dating from the days of the early 
kings of Prussia, such as the Kénigstor, the Landes- 
haus (1727) and the Rossmarkt Fountain. Stettin has 
been aptly described as a seaport and industrial town 
embowered in green. 

At first I was a little daunted by some of the steep 
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and narrow lanes that lead down to the riverside, but 
on closer acquaintance they exuded the atmosphere of 
the sea and ships—not so much of to-day as of yesterday. 
There is the smell of the brine in the air, the more 
acrid scent of smoked herring, old-world shops where 
one can purchase ropes and ship’s lanterns, anchor 
chains and oilskins. Sailors’ grog-shops stand next to 
dock-side offices where crews are engaged. At the 
Bollwerk, or quay, lie ships of all sizes; and there is a 
magnificent view from the highest point of the Haken 
Terrace across the Oder to the wooded hills beyond. 

Here, again, the sweep of one’s eye is arrested by an 
enormous building with three cranes on its roof. It is 
Germany’s most up-to-date warehouse. It is able to 
accommodate 4000 railway waggon loads of mer- 
chandise; and a near-by coal-tipper can discharge the 
contents of 20 super-waggon loads of coal direct into 
the bunkers of a ship in one hour. Loading bridges 
with arms 115 feet long can unload the largest of cargo 
steamers laden with heavy ore in a maximum of twenty- 
four hours. 

The River Oder widens into a lagoon at Stettin. A 
still broader stretch of water, called the Stettiner Haff, 
lies between the city and the Baltic Sea, which is from 
thirty to forty miles distant. The piece of land forming 
the delta between the three mouths of the Oder was the 
old land of Usedom, in which was situated the formid- 
able Viking stronghold of Jomburg. This place gave to 
England a famous ruler in the person of Canute. 

One of the most notable buildings in Stettin is the 
castle, formerly the residence of the Dukes of Pomerania. 
In this massive old building there is a chapel which is 
strangely reminiscent of a small theatre, having boxes 
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instead of pews. In the courtyard is a clock having the 
face of a negro, and with the passage of each second the 
eyes turn to right or left, showing a grotesque expanse 
of eyeball. At the same time from this rude old counten- 
ance a tongue is protruded at the observer. 

In pre-war days the Polish agricultural labourers who 
crossed the frontier to work in German farms came into 
Stettin on Sundays in order to attend Mass in the 
Catholic Church. Each party was led by its own priest, 
and both men and women were attired in the gorgeous 
national costume of a past age. I was told that the 
Polish girls prided themselves on the number of brightly 
coloured petticoats they could display on these occasions. 
At times so many of these garments were worn that the 
outer dresses stood out almost horizontal from their 
waists. It was said to be a very proper attention on the 
part of the young men of the Polish villages adjoining 
the old German frontier to present a petticoat to the girl 
of his choice. The possession of a number of these 
garments indicated the esteem and affection with which 
the owner was regarded by her male admirers. 

A curious custom prevailed here up to quite recent 
times, but I understand that it has now ceased entirely. 
Although the shops of Stettin were kept strictly closed 
on forty-nine Sundays of the year, it was the custom 
during the three occurring immediately before Christ- 
mas for these establishments to keep open throughout 
the day and until a late hour at night, to enable the 
country people to make their Yuletide purchases. On 
these occasions a great part of the year’s trade was trans- 
acted, many villagers purchasing their year’s clothes 
and other non-perishable supplies on one or other of 
these gala days. The townspeople called the first of 
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these Sundays, when trade was brisk, ‘“‘Copper Sunday”. 
The next week, when the purchasing became really 
lively and important, the day was named “‘Silver Sun- 
day”. On the last Sabbath before Christmas, when the 
streets were almost blocked with eager buyers who dis- 
played a dozen different costumes and spoke as many 
dialects, business assumed hectic proportions, and the 
good burghers, rubbing their hands with glee, spoke 
feelingly of “Golden Sunday”. 

Stettin has become a busy maritime centre, and is 
especially interested in trade with the ports surrounding 
the Baltic Sea. Here are the great Vulcan shipyards, 
and in the old town may be seen the small house in 
which Catherine the Great of Russia was born. 
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Along the North Sea & Baltic Coasts 


o part of Germany is of greater interest to-day 
Ne its ocean coasts and islands. Much is being 

done in the way of land reclamation, the con- 
struction of causeways, the building of popular seaside 
resorts, the improvement of harbours, and the construc- 
tion of naval and fortified bases on the Baltic shore. 
There is, also, the vexed question of the Polish Corridor, 
which divides the important but comparatively small 
province of East Prussia from the remainder of a 
Germany that has grown amazingly during recent 
years. 

I am at Swinemiinde, the ‘German Brighton”, or 
“Atlantic City”. From my window I watch the Baltic 
flotillas coming and going from the fine new harbour 
that leads inland, round the back of the town, amid the 
pine trees which give to this beautiful seaside resort a 
considerable proportion of its unique charm. 

Swinemiinde, in the old island of Usedom—which is 
now no more an island than Thanet or Sheppey—was 
once a Viking stronghold. To-day there are wonderful 
sands and safe bathing in a sea that is mostly calm. A 
portion of the beach is reserved for visitors, and in this 
wide area there are hundreds of chairs that, with the 
aid of canvas blinds, side-pockets, and drawers beneath 
the seats, are convertible in a few minutes into bathing 
cabins. Swinemiinde is a most picturesque place, en- 
compassed by trees, with a fine Kursaal, tea gardens, 
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bands and elaborate medical baths. It was, moreover, 
on the sands at this resort that I saw what can only be 
described as “Baby Gymnastics”. Tiny children were 
being taught the rudiments of scientific physical culture, 

The season here, as at the innumerable large and 
small seaside places both on the mainland and islands, 
finishes somewhat earlier than in the bathing resorts 
further south. By the end of August the magnificent 
sands are almost deserted. Swinemiinde, however, is 
an important seaport, and the old town and harbour 
are separated from the “‘strand”’, with its promenade 
and hotels, by a tree-filled Kurpark. Fortunately for 
this town, its shipping activity lasts throughout the 
year and its miles of beach provide the people of Berlin 
and those of other towns in Northern Germany with 
their favourite seaside playground. 

There were many English and American visitors in 
this and the smaller resorts along the Baltic coast; but, 
as the summer is of short duration, and there was much 
to see elsewhere, I soon journeyed on, gaining vigour 
from the brilliant—almost dazzling—sunshine, and the 
brine-filled breezes. 

In Northern Germany there is the beautiful Island 
of Riigen, with an endless series of small but picturesque 
seaside resorts, one of which is now in process of con- 
struction by the “Strength Through Joy’? movement. 
Here the beach woods and remarkable chalk cliffs rise 
almost perpendicularly from the narrow strips of silver 
sand or the sparkling sea. 

This island is connected with the mainland by one 
of the great engineering works of recent years—the 
Riigen Causeway. Not only does this artificial road 
link a German island to the whole system of railway 
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communications within the Reich but trains from the 
cities of Scandinavia steam over it to Berlin and the 
whole of continental Europe. Formerly it was neces- 
sary to cross that broad waterway, the Strelasund, 
by ferry-boats, and over 27,000 trips a year were 
made by these little vessels to convey nearly a million 
passengers. 

The construction of the causeway was commenced 
in 1933. In conjunction with the Government’s 
extensive programme of making work for the unem- 
ployed, this project was pushed on with great energy 
so that it was completed within three years. There is 
a road running alongside the railroad track, so that the 
causeway can be used also by goods vehicles and cars. 
The train from Stockholm to Berlin is put on a large 
ferry-boat at Trelleborg, Sweden’s southernmost point; 
it then crosses the Baltic and is transferred to the 
German railroad track at Sassnitz, in the Island of 
Rigen. It passes through the whole length of the 
island and after going over the new causeway reaches 
the mainland at Stralsund, the old Hansa city. 

The whole project was planned in 1914. Originally 
it was intended to build a high bridge over the Strela- 
sund, but this was finally abandoned in favour of a 
causeway, which allows ships to pass through the 
Strelasund beneath a drawbridge, 150 feet wide. 

In this way the causeway, or dam, does not affect 
shipping in the Baltic. The technical difficulties which 
had to be overcome arose from the fact that the Strela- 
sund is an open arm of the Baltic; moreover, the 
ground conditions on the mainland as well as in the 
Sound were anything but favourable. The whole con- 
struction of the causeway as well as of the bridge had 
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to be strongly reinforced so as to stand the storm and 
stress of the elements. Severe gales and floods happily 
occur only about three times in a hundred years—the 
last occasion being in the winter of 1913-14—but 
special provision had, nevertheless, to be made against 
these. The drawbridge is of the most modern type. 
Over 43,000 cubic yards of concrete were employed 
to anchor the pillars. The Riigen causeway is gaining 
in importance from year to year. The whole island has 
received a new impetus by its construction. 

To the west of what is known as the “Schleswig 
Ridge” lies the North Sea, with its many seaside resorts. 
Borkum and Norderney are the best known of the East 
Frisian Islands, while Westerland, on the Island of 
Sylt, is, perhaps, the most fashionable bathing resort of 
Germany; and here there is also a comparatively new 
causeway, named after Field-Marshal von Hindenburg, 
which connects Sylt with the Schleswig mainland and 
enables a railway line to be carried over the sea for 
seven miles, in a similar manner to that which crosses 
the ‘‘Keys”’ of Southern Florida. 

It was built in 1926-27 ata cost of 20 million marks, 
and trains run over it daily, conveying passengers direct 
to Westerland, the bathing resort on the island of Sylt. 
Here there are so many hotels and amusements that it 
is difficult to differentiate. If the weather is cool for 
sea bathing then the hot salt-water swimming-pool will 
be an attraction, and when one is tired of the endless 
round of seaside pleasures there is the lonely and forlorn 
“Cemetery of the Homeless” to correct the impression 
that the sea is always in a friendly and caressing mood. 
Here lie the graves of unknown victims of the North 


Sea’s wrath. 
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This brings us to what Germany is doing to reclaim 
land from the North Sea. At Dithmarschen on the 
south-west coast of Schleswig-Holstein, a new “Koog”’, 
or piece of land recovered from the sea, drained, and 
surrounded by dykes, over 3000 acres in extent has 
been built-up at the comparatively small cost of 
£300,000 sterling. Although this is only one of many 
such Koogs reclaimed during past years, for the people 
living along this coast have been accustomed to battling 
with the North Sea for centuries, the work is still 
proceeding. 

There is little, if any, comparison between the 
recovery of these lands and the draining of the Zuider 
Zee. In the work being carried on along the Schleswig- 
Holstein coast the great enemies of progress are the 
violent North Sea gales which so frequently threaten 
to wash away more of this exposed coast, and the 
level of the land to be regained must consequently 
be raised before it can be drained and made into 
pasture. 

The prevailing westerly winds drive all the sediment 
carried seawards by the Elbe and Oder on to this coast, 
but vast artificial works have to be built to prevent the 
high spring tides from washing it away again. In view of 
the severe coast erosion taking place in certain parts of 
England it may be of interest to give here a more 
detailed account of what I saw being carried on all along 
this portion of the German coastline. 

In the shallows, at right angles to the land, an ex- 
tensive system of grid-like contrivances are erected to 
catch the sediment in the water. In about ten years the 
mud bottom is built up to medium high-water level, 
and the draining of the new land can be commenced. 
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Coarse grass which can be used to feed cattle is planted 
on the mud banks. Every high tide brings fresh 
deposits of silt and soon the virgin land can be sur- 
rounded by a system of permanent dykes. Only when 
this stage has been reached does the draining work 
begin; and within a few. years fertile farm-lands 
have arisen from the sea. A small harbour, lying 
within the recovered area, is provided for, and this, 
together with the new land, is protected by modern 
storm locks. 

Although this work has received the support of suc- 
cessive Governments in Germany for many years, and 
vast areas have already been reclaimed, a new plan sur- 
passing all others in enterprise was commenced in 1933. 
A grant of over two millions sterling (24 million marks) 
and the provision of 10,000 labourers enabled nearly 
5000 acres to be snatched from the sea within two 
years. A further 1800 acres are nearly ready for drain- 
ing and development. Following the usual custom of 
naming each area recovered after a German Emperor, 
Prince or Leader of the people, a portion of this new 
block of land is called ‘The Adolf Hitler Koog”’. It is 
divided into sixty small holdings, of about forty acres 
each, and, in addition, the labourers mainly employed 
on these small farms receive from five to six acres of 
land for their own use. 

The supervision of the new dykes—for the struggle 
against the sea never ceases in these parts—has been 
entrusted to a special body of men. When flood-tides 
threaten to burst any of the dykes or walls every man 
must help. This, however, has been the custom of 
centuries. It may interest some readers to know that it 
has taken over 3000 labour-days to reclaim about 4000 
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acres at a cost of approximately ninety-two pounds 
sterling an acre. 

The Government of the New Germany considers land 
reclamation to be a task of great importance, because it 
not only provides employment but also promotes peasant 
settlement, which means increasing the agricultural 
resources of the nation—again the high policy of self- 
sufficiency. 

It should be pointed out that the Labour Service 
Organization provided twelve companies of young men, 
who were serving their time in the ranks of the labour 
corps, to carry on this work off the coast of Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

There are seven islands lying in a row off the coast of 
East Frisia, and three off the coast of North Frisia. The 
first group extends to the coast of Holland and the 
second to that of Denmark. All of these have seaside 
resorts, either large or small. Wangerooge, one of the 
smallest, is about eight miles in length and only a mile 
wide. It is the most easterly of the East Frisian Group. 
There has recently been constructed a plant for the 
filtering and preparation of sea water for drinking pur- 
poses. This form of “‘cure” has also been introduced at 
Borkum. 

I was told that the water of the North Sea, when 
properly prepared, is very beneficial for diseases of the 
respiratory organs and for chronic constitutional weak- 
ness. It is said to contain the same combination of 
chemical salts which exists in human serum, or lymph. 
When this was explained, I remembered an old French 
saying that ‘‘sea water is the best of all the mineral 
waters”. ‘There would seem to be, however, the danger 
of drinking sea water known to all sailors. When 
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filtered and prepared it nevertheless attracts many 
invalids to these islands. 

I also visited Norderney, the second largest of the 
East Frisian Islands. It is only nine and a half miles 
long and a little over a mile wide, but it has nearly 
s000 inhabitants besides summer visitors. It is the 
oldest German seaside resort, and those characteristics 
which make it different from other such places are its 
amazingly invigorating sea breezes; its crystal-clear, 
blue-green seas; and its seal hunts. 

There are, of course, all the usual sights and youthful 
sounds of seaside revelry; but there is also an artificial 
wave swimming-bath, a 200-acre forest, a bird sanc- 
tuary, glorious sand-dunes, and sunsets that are almost 
unsurpassed in Europe. . 

In the market-place the fisher-folk, in their old- 
fashioned dresses, dance to the tunes of a fiddle, while 
aeroplanes drone above, taking visitors for flights over 
these North Sea islands. A little way inland—one can- 
not go far—there is the race-course, the sports ground, 
and a babies’ gymnasium. I asked how many visitors 
could be comfortably accommodated and was told fully 
12,000; but Norderney is ‘“‘not that kind of place”, it is 
just a little summer gem set in the foaming blue of the 
North Sea, where one swims, surfs, rides, hunts seals 
and browns the skin amazingly. 

Between the East and North Frisian Islands lies 
Heligoland, a mass of rugged cliff rising out of the sea 
to the height of about 180 feet. High up on its table- 
land are green meadows and quaint little fishermen’s 
cottages, in one of which Hoffmann von Fallersleben 
wrote the German national anthem. Below, along the 
shores, are many good and attractive hotels and restaur- 
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ants. Heligoland’s bathing beach is separated from the 
rocky island by a strip of water about a mile wide, and 
is reached by fast motor-boats. The beach is a narrow 
sand-dune in the middle of the ocean. In cool weather 
an indoor swimming-pool is available, and there is a 
very interesting aquarium. 

The bird life-of the North Sea littoral is typified by 
the great flocks of guillemots which nest in the cliffs on 
the western coast of Heligoland. Another speciality of 
this island are its lobsters. ‘The bars and wine-shops are 
most popular, as one can obtain imported rum, cham- 
pagne and cigarettes at very low prices because they are 
free of customs duty. 

Heligoland has about 2000 residents in addition to 
some hundreds of summer visitors and yachtsmen. 
Many of those who dwell in this island are the descend- 
ants of old Frisian families that have lived on this rock 
for centuries. Apart from its early history, and it is said 
to have been mentioned in the Edda, Heligoland was 
acquired by Germany from Great Britain in 1890 in 
exchange for territory elsewhere. From this date until 
the termination of the Great War the island formed a 
sea fortress and submarine base for the German Navy. 
Under the Treaty of Peace the fortifications were 
demolished, but, during 1935-8, they were rebuilt and 
the island has once again become an “Extended 
Defence” of the German Navy. 

Local people refer to the Unterland, or coast, which 
is just under half a mile long, and to the Oberland, to 
which one climbs between the little houses with their 
red and blue roofs and past gardens filled with chestnut 
trees, mulberry bushes and fig trees, which flourish 
in the temperate sea air. On the Oder/and, or plateau, 
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there are grass meadows. Heligoland, when seen 
from the steamer departing for Hamburg, is a 
study in the white of the sand-dune, the green of 
the cliff top and the red rocks in their setting of deep 
blue sea. 


CH LPP ER TEN 


“Strength through Foy” 


HE wide range covered by the complete change 

of ideas which came with the birth of the New 

Germany can be measured as much by a study 

of the simple joys of the people themselves as by the 

more complicated effect of this mental revolution on the 

physical, economic and military strength of the nation 
as a whole. 

“What is K.d.F.?” 

This is a question so frequently asked, both inside 
and outside the frontiers of Germany, that an answer, 
shorn of all political slogans, but one which, neverthe- 
less, takes into account the psychological basis, must be 
given here to enable those who have but little know- 
ledge of that country to-day to understand that the ideas 
being carried out in practice are as much concerned 
with inculcating hope and joy into the individual as 
with converting that same individual into an eager unit 
of the régime. 

The word “‘idea” describes more nearly a formulated 
political plan than would the more familiar term of 
“policy”, which, to the German, conveys a hint of the 
controversial politics of democracy—thus nomenclature 
is also affected by the wide sweep of the new régime. 

K.d.F. is the popular abbreviation for Kraft durch 
Freude, which, translated, means “Strength through 
Joy”. This movement forms a branch of the German 
labour organization—a branch mainly devoted to the 
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workers’ leisure hours. And here it must be explained 
that, with the passing of both Trade Unions and 
Employers’ Federations, a new Labour organization (or 
front) was formed incorporating both employers and 
employees. In this way great strength was given to 
what is virtually a union of capital and labour. This 
accretion of strength, numerically, intellectually and 
financially, has enabled the Labour organization to 
accomplish much in the social field for its members. 

Under the auspices of the “Strength through Joy”’ 
movement the German worker can attend theatres, 
concerts and educational courses, at prices well within 
his means; he can take part in sports previously the 
preserve of the well-to-do; and, possibly the most 
widely known of all features of this movement, he can 
travel through his own country or abroad at incredibly 
low cost. The Berlin worker, for instance, can have a 
week’s holiday in the Bavarian Alps for the equivalent 
of £1 : 10s. This includes rail fare, food and accom- 
modation. Or, on a similar scale, he can cruise to 
Scandinavia or the Mediterranean. 

Six liners have been chartered by the K.d.F. for their 
annual cruises, and four others have been specially built. 
Dr Ley, Leader of the Labour Front, announced at the 
recent Nuremberg Rally that it is now intended to 
run regular winter cruises to Genoa, Naples, Palermo 
and Venice. The passengers who make the outward 
journey by steamer will return overland from Venice to 
Germany. By the same train a second party will have 
travelled down to Venice to make the homeward journey 
by steamer. 

During one year 9 million German workers travelled 
with the aid of this “Strength through Joy’’ movement 
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and another 2 millions were able to make hiking tours 
through its organization. At any important event in 
Germany, such as the Olympic Games, the Nuremberg 
Party Rally and the Diisseldorf Exhibition, one always 
sees these parties. They come in special trains, restaur- 
ants are provided, or tables set aside for them. They 
are, in fact, given a seat at all important functions of the 
Reich—and always at the lowest possible cost to the 
member. 

In the Island of Riigen, on the Baltic Sea, a vast 
holiday resort is now being built. It will accommodate 
20,000 visitors and be one of the best-equipped and 
most modern seaside resorts in Europe. Three others 
are already planned, one at Kolberg in Pommern, one 
in East Prussia and another near Kiel. Seven days’ 
holiday on the Island of Riigen costs a Berlin worker 
less than thirty shillings, or about seven and a half 
dollars, including travelling expenses and board and 
lodging. 

This organization also makes it possible for the 
worker to participate in many sports which were 
previously beyond his means. Yachting schools are 
run during the summer months, riding schools have 
been established for factory workers, and gliding 
camps organized; while ski-ing holidays during the 
winter are becoming increasingly popular. Standard- 
ized kit for all these sports is provided at low prices. 
Special skis, roller skates and tennis racquets are made. 
The yachts and the gliders are provided by the K.d.F. 
movement. 

This contributory alliance of workers and employers 
owns three theatres in Berlin, one in Munich and one 
in Breslau. It has also special arrangements with all 
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the theatres and opera houses throughout Germany. 
During one year 13,500,000 people visited the theatre 
by this means. 

There is a “Strength through Joy’? Symphony 
Orchestra of ninety players which tours the country, 
giving concerts to 3,500,000 music lovers. This 
orchestra also gives occasional performances in factories 
during the lunch hour. One section, called “The 
Beauty of Work Department”, looks after working 
conditions. A very successful campaign for the better 
lighting of factories and offices was run with the slogan 
“Good Light—Good Work”. 

Here it has to be pointed out that slogans play an 
important part in German politics, journalism, adver- 
tising and national propaganda. To anyone who does 
not take the trouble to analyse cause and effect, much 
of this sort of thing will seem both unnecessary and even 
nauseating. The entire absence of controversial politics, 
whereby supporters of one or other party are aroused 
from apathy, leaves a mental void in the individual and 
national life. To publicize, support and maintain the 
‘ideas’? emanating from government sources, these 
slogans are invented by the Propaganda Ministry. 
They are designed, like similar catch-phrases in other 
countries, such as ‘“‘Buy British”, ““New Hands for the 
New Deal’’, to call the attention of the public to spheres 
of Government or national activity. When translated 
into a foreign language, however, such slogans—based 
on the national psychology of the moment—often sound 
peculiar, or even ridiculous. 

This “Joy”? movement, which has achieved enor- 
mous popularity and strength, works in collaboration 
with the National Chamber of Culture, whose purpose 
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is to increase the love of literature, art, music and acting 
among the working classes. It is a part of the cultural 
activity of the Third Reich. Although interwoven 
through this, as, in fact, through all patterns of German 
life, there runs the thread of a National Socialism which 
is peculiar to Germany herself, it may, I think, be said 
that the National side of this policy is an advocacy 
of patriotism, self-sufficiency and strength, while the 
Socialist side proclaims a very definite recognition of 
the State’s interest in its people, their work, their 
health and their play. The totalitarianism, upon which 
all its institutions rest, enables a truly imperial policy 
to rest on a broad social basis, commanding the enthusi- 
astic support of the vast majority of the Germans. 

In a country where wages are by no means high and, 
in consequence, where the vast majority of the people 
would be quite unable to afford, at rates subject to 
international economic competition, even a portion of 
the pleasures they are able to obtain so cheaply through 
the’‘Strength through Joy” movement, there is obviously 
a necessity for some such co-operative internal scheme 
which will not depreciate the currency of the nation 
on the world’s monetary exchanges. For this would 
interfere with the fulfilment of the high policy of 
self-sufficiency. 

To the President of the National Chamber of 
Broadcasting, Herr Horst Dressler-Andress, I am 
indebted for the following information concerning the 
divisions into which the “Strength through Joy” 
movement is grouped for administrative purposes. 

“If we here remark that some 58 per cent of the 
German people have an income of less than one hundred 
and fifty Reichmarks per month (equivalent to about 
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three pounds ten shillings a week in English money) 
it becomes clear how hard it is to win such classes over 
to the theatre and concert hall. 

“The German worker’s income has remained at the 
same level during the last three years (up to 1937), but, 
with the aid of Kraft durch Freude, the worker has been 
in a position to experience on this income all the pleasure 
of artistic and cultural life, just as well as other members 
of the public. It is the task of the Leisure Time Depart- 
ment to care for popular and traditional usages.” 

Entertainments coming under this heading include 
vocal and instrumental circles; amateur dramatic, 
dance and folk-costume circles; special K.d.F. theatres 
and touring theatrical companies, concerts, variety and 
cabaret performances (alone attended by 17 millions of 
people annually); the “People’s Broadcast’, a series of 
competitions, leading in some cases to employment 
before the microphone in Berlin; and motor-road 
tours. In two years this section, or department, 
arranged about 142,000 performances, which were 
attended by 52 million people. 

The Department of German Educational Work is 
carried out in 300 institutions, with the aid of lectures 
and study circles dealing with such subjects as racial 
science, heredity, national health, history, political 
and economic science, elementary courses in foreign 
languages, arithmetic, typewriting, music, photography, 
chess, painting, drawing and modelling. 

In addition this department arranges visits to art 
galleries, museums and historical buildings; undertakes 
the task of encouraging the corporate spirit; organizes 
thousands of readings from the works of contemporary 
authors and possesses several hundred travelling 
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libraries. In one year this section made over 36,000 
fixtures with over 6 million participants. 

Another very important department of the K.d.F. is 
devoted to “Travel, Hiking and Holidays’. In the New 
Germany there is not only a right to a holiday, dur also 
the moral obligation to spend it suitably. Briefly ex- 
pressed, by the Reich Administrator of this great move- 
ment, “A holiday without travel is no holiday. The 
German worker is to travel, relax properly for once in 
the year, and to accumulate fresh strength for the 
coming working year.” 

Seeking further elucidation of the above statement of 
policy, and also of the success which has crowned the 
efforts of this side of the K.d.F., I learned that the 
recommendation to travel did not mean, necessarily, to 
travel abroad, although cruises and voyages form an 
important part of the whole scheme. Out of a total of 
nearly 11 millions of people dealt with by this depart- 
ment in one year, 7 millions were travellers on long 
holiday by land and for week-end trips, and about 
500,000 were ocean voyagers. In addition there were 
hundreds of thousands who made trips by steamer on 
inland lakes and rivers—such as the Rhine. 

From eight to ten large steamers voyage on pleasure 
cruises to Portugal, Madeira and Italy. Two of these 
ships have been built by K.d.F. workers and are solely 
employed on economical oversea travel. At the same 
time as these vessels were being built, the foundations 
were laid for the new bathing resort on the Island of 
Riigen. This entire town-by-the-sea will belong to 
the K.d.F. 

One of the most popular travel districts is the Rhine, 
with its numerous castles, and nearly 500,000 members 
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of the movement, coming from all parts of Germany, 
made cruises on this lovely river during one recent year. 
It so happened that I was at Rudesheim when several of 
these steamers came in, gay with flags, bands, and happy 
holiday crowds. I was told that a week’s holiday on the 
Rhine costs each person the equivalent of just over one 
pound sterling. 

Here is what the State Administrator of the Kraft 
durch Freude has to say about the work of yet another 
department of this social organization: 

“All practical experience demonstrates that keenness 
and love of work cannot be inculcated by catchwords. 
Keenness and love of work are the essential prerequisites 
for all work. The longing of school children for a 
profession is in itself a revelation of the love of work. 
Unfortunately the disappointments of the young 
already begin during their apprenticeship. The external 
aspect of the scenes of their work, whether a factory or 
an office, frequently suffices to kill their joy in their 
task. Work is only felt to be a nuisance when it has to 
be done under unworthy external conditions. The lack 
of cleanliness and love of order in the dwellings of 
the workers’ quarters was the cause of constant great 
expense to the Public Health Department. 

‘“‘We do not wish to shut our eyes to the fact that the 
workers are not alone to blame for this. The dirt in the 
business and factories in which they spend their work- 
ing hours has frequently a decisive influence on their 
manner of life outside their businesses, at home and 
with their families. Jf the scene of his labours is well lit 
and bright, with rooms that are models of cleanliness and 
orderliness, the worker will also be clean and bright and 
take pleasure in beautifying and looking after his family home. 
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“The Beauty of Work Department takes steps to see. 
that working rooms are no longer arranged from purely 
material points of view without regard to the welfare of 
the workers. In cases where working rooms, dating 
from past times, are not in keeping with those working 
in the business, steps are taken to provide a suitable 
remedy, for the working rooms must also represent 
externally the value of the work done there. 

“During the first months of these activities, general 
propaganda for ‘Beauty of Work’, extending to all 
German businesses and factories, had to be carried out, 
and the Department was already able to start the super- 
vision of various business groups. During this time, 
besides the renewed campaign, with the slogan, ‘Good 
Light—Good Work’, the tanneries, brick-yards, boot 
factories and hotels were subjected to a thorough 
examination. Individual action was started on the 
tanneries. These businesses were considered to be the 
dirtiest. Out of 38 5 businesses inspected, 182 managers 
at once agreed to make improvements. ‘These have 
principally to do with the plant or with the improvement 
of washing and dressing rooms. Then some 2500 
hotels and restaurants were inspected, which complied 
with the demands for ‘Beauty of Work’, and later came 
the turn of the boot factories and brick-yards. 

“This year the Department started the publication 
of a periodical of its own in order to show business 
managers and business stewards practical examples. 
The idea was also explained more fully to the German 
people by means of a large number of exhibitions. At 
the Radio Exhibition in Berlin, ideal working accom- 
modation, a model office and model canteen were shown 
and the Department’s model furniture was exhibited. 
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‘Beauty of Work’, was demonstrated to the public by 
means of a series of films. The film ‘Good Light’ was 
received with great enthusiasm not only in Germany, 
but also abroad. 

“In Nachterstedt work was started on a s/ag-heap for 
the first time. Hitherto these slag-heaps formed an 
ugly and valueless feature of the landscape. They are 
now being converted into sports-grounds and parks. 
The Department devoted a great part of its energies 
to seamen. In order to provide the ship-building yards 
with material showing how accommodation for the 
crew on seagoing ships is to be equipped a handbook 
entitled Accommodation for Crews on German Seagoing 
Vessels was issued. Furthermore, a large number of 
vessels were inspected in every inland port, and pro- 
posals made for improvements. These have in many 
cases already been carried out. 

“This branch of the Kraft durch Freude has not only 
given the German worker pleasure on the scene of his 
labours, but its activities have also resulted in starting 
a great movement of recovery in German business. 
In a Pommeranian town, for instance, where the 
Burgomaster had ordered that steps were to be taken 
by various businesses to provide for “Beauty of Work’ 
and ‘Beauty of the Village’, no craftsmen were to be 
had for more than six months, they had more work 
than they could do in the town and surrounding 
country. The funds expended on these improvements 
in German businesses and works already exceed 500 
million marks. 

“The recognition of the fact that not only the 
working places of the people in the towns but also those 


of the rural workers should be beautified, gave rise to 
K 
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the ‘Village Improvement Campaign’. The purpose 
and object of this was, in the first place, to arrange one 
village in each district as a model which would serve 
as an example for the other villages in the district. 
This campaign was received with so much enthusiasm 
that thousands of villages and hundreds of big agri- 
cultural estates have been improved in ways indicated 
by this branch.” 

As we proceed in the elucidation of the new system 
of life and work in Germany, it will become apparent 
that almost every adult and child belong to one or more 
of the national organizations. In the K.d.F., additional 
to the foregoing, there are “Work Squads” for organ- 
izing demonstrations, work celebrations, providing 
memorial tablets to those who lose their lives in the 
“Battle of Production”, organizing social evenings, 
and collecting in the streets for the “Winter Relief” 
campaigns. It would also appear that these squads 
have a direct interest in the maintenance of the new 
régime, as their leaders are mostly recruited from the 
Brown Shirts (or Territorials). 

There are also “Recreation Homes” for the Fighting 
Forces when off duty. These maintain and strengthen 
“. .. the close tie existing between the National 
Socialistic Fighting Services and the people by organ- 
izing the leisure time of the troops when off duty”. 
In this way soldiers as well as others are able to obtain 
the advantages of the Kraft durch Freude. 
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Yesterday &% To-day in the Cities of the Hanse 


still the old Free City founded by Charle- 

magne. As far back as 1241 this ancient port, 
together with Ltibeck, established the League of the 
Hanse, which spread its activities over most of the 
continental towns bordering the North Sea, and also 
into many of those on the Baltic. Coming almost un- 
scathed through the Thirty Years War, the Napoleonic 
struggles, the World War, the subsequent collapse of 
Germany and its rebirth during recent years, it is now 
the greatest seaport on the continent of Europe and 
the third largest town in Germany, with 1,548,000 
inhabitants. Since the Anschluss with Austria, Vienna 
has become the second, with 1,850,000 people. 

The construction of a free harbour in the year 1888 
was followed by a rapid increase of shipping. The 
university was inaugurated in 1918 and, in 1937, the 
suburbantownsof Altona, Hamburg-Wilhelmsburg and 
Wandsbeck were united with Hamburg under thecurious 
name of ‘“Hansestadt Hamburg”’, which, freely trans- 
lated, means the Hanseatic City of Hamburg. When 
the famous old League was at the height of its pro- 
sperity the most important business, in addition to 
oversea trade, was brewing, and later, in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, sugar-refining and calico-weaving. 
To-day, in addition to being the home port of the largest 
German shipping concern—the Hamburg-American 
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Line—tt is also the port for the big ships of the Ham- 
burg South America, German East Africa and the 
Woermann Lines. Its industries include iron-and-steel 
works, engineering, shipbuilding, refineries, chemical 
works, rubber factories, soap works, explosive factories, 
varnish making and tanning. 

After one has been almost deafened by the noise of 
the St. Pauli quarter during a walk along the Reeper- 
bahn, a broad street flanked on both sides with places 
of amusement, principally occupied by sailors of all 
nations, the harbour is left behind. But something 
more must be said here about this street that leads up 
from the docks to the city. It is unique—a glimpse of 
the sailor-towns of past years. Circuses, dancing- 
saloons, old-world taverns, shooting galleries, myriads 
of brilliant lights, all go to make up this somewhat 
gaudy and bawdy night-life beloved by those who have 
come ashore for the first time in weeks or months from 
their business in great waters. 

One of the most interesting evenings in Hamburg I 
spent in a restaurant in this maritime quarter, to which 
I had been taken by an old sea captain. Here the vast 
extent of this city’s oversea connections was made mani- 
fest by the nationalities and languages seen and heard 
in this rendezvous for sailormen. Many of the large 
liners of this port, however, begin and end _ their 
voyages alongside the great docks of Cuxhaven, to and 
from which there is a good service of trains. From here, 
also, there are regular passenger steamers plying to 
and from the islands of both the North Sea and the 
Baltic. 

During my first visit to Hamburg I made a tour by 
motor-boat round the gigantic harbour and the many 
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interesting “‘Fleets”, which have caused those travellers 
who affect to find a simile in every town they visit to 
liken this second largest city of Germany to a Northern 
Venice. To me the great and busy harbour and the 
broad and narrow sheets of water lying between differ- 
ent sections of the town certainly did not present any of 
the characteristics usually associated with the “Pearl of 
the Adriatic”. There is nothing reminiscent of the 
south in Hamburg. 

The principal feature is the position of this fine old 
city on the banks of both the Elbe and the Alster. This 
latter river forms two beautiful lakes almost in the centre 
of the town, and their banks are everywhere lined with 
public gardens, buildings, promenades, shops, hotels 
and cafés. The business and residential quarters are 
intersected by numerous canals, which on occasions, 
however, do give them a certain likeness to similar 
parts of the great Dutch seaports of Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam. The architecture is a happy combination 
of the old and the new. Some of the great office blocks, 
such as the Ballin and Chile buildings and Afrika Haus, 
equal in size and modernity those of any other city in 
the world. 

Like most foreign visitors to Hamburg, I first ex- 
plored the famous Jungfernstieg, for it was here, in the 
days of the Hanseatic League, that the true foundations 
of the city’s greatness were laid by adventurous mer- 
chants. From this it must not be assumed that this 
waterside promenade alongside the Alster is a kind 
of museum-piece. On the contrary, it is flanked by 
fine buildings and ornamental gardens. Then there is 
Moncheberg Street, which effectively disposes of any 
preconceived notion that the city’s age has been allowed 
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to interfere with its progress. Hamburg is essentially 
maritime and commercial, but somehow these modern 
characteristics seem to walk hand in hand with a 
certain measure of art and culture. 

The old market, the Exchange and the imposing 
sandstone edifice in the German Renaissance style of 
the Town Hall, combined with the Art Gallery, the 
striking monument of Bismarck and a drive round the 
beautiful Binnen- and Aussenalster to the Municipal 
Park, with its wonderful flower gardens, left me with 
very pleasant impressions of modern Hamburg. 

There are two things in this city which should be 
seen or heard by every visitor. One is the church, with 
its fine Bach organ, and the other is that masterpiece of 
engineering the Elbe tunnel; then, away out through the 
residential blocks, past the Holstein village of Lokstedt 
with its picturesque farm-houses so typical of the North 
German landscape, to Hagendeck’s Tierpark. ‘This is the 
famous Zoological Garden, where the animals live in 
large enclosures under conditions which approximate 
as closely as possible to those of their natural surround- 
ings in far-distant lands. Dykes and undercut rock- 
work take the place of iron bars. Although this more 
humane way of confining savage beasts has been 
adopted by the zoological authorities of many lands, 
I believe that it was the late Mr Hagenbeck who 
first put it into practice on a large scale. The Lion’s 
Ravine, the Goat Hill and the Arctic Landscape are 
so well reproduced that if the day is sufficiently 
warm or cold, it is easily possible to imagine oneself in 
the torrid zone or among the lonely wastes of the Far 
North. 

Just outside Hamburg there is the Sachsenwald, a 
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beautiful stretch of hilly country watered by the River 
Bille, with fine old oaks, beeches and firs. In the heart 
of this woodland estate, which became the property of 
the old German Chancellor, Prince Otto von Bismarck, 
in 1871, stands Friedrichsruh Castle where Bismarck 
resided after his dismissal by the Emperor William II 
until his death on July 30th, 1898. He lies buried in 
the domed mausoleum, and his sarcophagus bears 
the inscription: “Ein treuer, deutscher Diener Kaiser 
Wilhelms I” (a faithful German servant of Emperor 
William I). Near by is a Bismarck Museum with many 
interesting relics. 

The German Derby is run every year, at the end of 
June, on the fine race-course at Hamburg-Horn. Im- 
mediately after this event, which attracts large numbers 
of people from many countries, the season starts at 
the. numerous seaside resorts in the neighbourhood 
of Hamburg. The one most favoured hereabouts 
is Travemiinde. Before leaving Hamburg, however, 
I obtained from the Lombard Bridge what has 
always seemed to me the finest view of that great city 
and port. 

From Hamburg I made an interesting excursion to 
old-world Liibeck. In one brief hour from the busy 
port on the Elbe I stepped out of the present into the 
past. Liibeck is a survival of medieval times, with 
gabled houses and fortified gateway. The Cathedral, 
built by Henry the Lion, and the 13th-century Town 
Hall, with its famous Rasskel/er, or municipal wine- 
cellar, form the principal sights, although the Church 
of St. Mary, the ancient gateways and picturesque old 
streets and ramparts make this town one of the most 
interesting in Northern Germany. 
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Another expedition took me to the old Hanseatic 
city of Bremen, which has become an important world 
port and the headquarters of the North-German Lloyd, 
whose vessels carry both passengers and goods to many 
parts of the world. Bremen isa city of contrasts. It has 
the narrow streets and quaint buildings of the past 
alongside the great municipal and commercial buildings 
of the world of to-day. It is, in fact, the oldest German 
seaport and is proud of its history, which dates back for 
twelve hundred years. 

I have always found that if one knows nothing about 
the history of an old and famous town, much that would 
be of interest passes by either unobserved or not fully 
appreciated. In those dim ages, about which history 
has so little to tell of most countries, we find that 
the Bremen of to-day was called Bremun and that in 
the year 787 the missionary diocese of that name 
was given by Charlemagne to the Anglo-Saxon priest 
Willehad. In 805 his successor, Willerich, was 
appointed bishop. Bremun was then raised to the 
rank of an episcopal see. ‘This was raised to the rank 
of an archbishopric, which attained its greatest power 
in the 11th century under Archbishop Adalbert, whose 
rule extended to all the Northern countries, including 
Greenland. 

The way for an increase of trade having been opened 
by Bremen’s extensive ecclesiastical relations, the con- 
fidence of the citizens increased, and during the follow- 
ing centuries the struggle with the archbishops for 
independence was fought out until finally won in the 
14th century. In 1358 Bremen joined the Hanseatic 
League, which eventually comprised over ninety sea- 
ports and inland towns. These centres of Hanseatic 
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power supported each other, obtained special privileges 
and jointly took steps to secure the safety of commercial 
intercourse. 

Successful wars were waged against Denmark and 
Norway and finally the Hanseatic League obtained 
absolute supremacy in the Baltic. It was not until the 
16th century that the steadily increasing power of 
German rulers forced the inland towns to abandon their 
allegiance to the League, which, by internal dissensions, 
soon disintegrated. In 1630 Ltibeck, Bremen and 
Hamburg concluded a separate alliance, a new ‘‘Han- 
seatic League” which, however, was confined to com- 
merce and trade. 

It was Bremen that originally founded Riga, and 
which, as one of the leading German seaports and com- 
mercial towns, maintained counting-houses of its own 
in Stockholm, Novgorod and Bruges. Bremen was also 
the first of the German states to conclude a treaty of 
friendship and commerce with the young United States 
of America, in 1827, and thus became an international 
centre of commerce. Immediately after the Declaration 
of Independence, Bremen merchants founded settle- 
ments in America and established valuable commercial 
relations. As early as the thirties of last century this old 
city was already the greatest port in Europe for emi- 
grants and the principal market for tobacco and cotton, 
coffee, spices and rare wood. 

There is no need to turn over the pages of old 
chronicles or spend hours in museums in order to grasp 
the past or present importance of this city of Bremen. 
All that is necessary is to explore the city of to-day with 
understanding eyes. The Market Square is surrounded 
by antiquities and yet it is one of the finest public 
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squares in all Germany. The huge figure of Roland, 
emblem of civic liberty, with its shield and sword of 
Justice, has stood on guard in front of the Town Hall 
for over five hundred years. 

Wandering one day into the Cathedral of St. Peter, 
with its twin towers about 300 feet high, I was shown a 
dark cellar where some strange mummified bodies had 
been found. They showed no trace of decomposition 
and were as hard as leather. Nothing is really known as 
to who these people were or how the mummification 
was accomplished. The oldest part of Bremen lies 
behind the Cotton Exchange—a labyrinth of narrow, 
tortuous lanes, having strange-sounding names, low 
houses and cottages with pointed gables and, in many 
cases, projecting oriels and carved doors. 

There are so many ancient and famous houses in 
Bremen that only by usurping the place of a guide-book 
could they be adequately described here. For instance, 
there is an Atlantis House, dedicated to the supposedly 
sunken continent of the Atlantic Ocean; a Robinson 
Crusoe House, dedicated to Daniel Defoe’s hero, whose 
ancestors, according to German belief, lived in Bremen 
and bore the name of Kreuzner; and Essig House, with 
a wonderful renaissance facade, which, it is said locally, 
an Englishman once desired to acquire in order to 
present it to a London Museum. Apart from these 
romantic stories—and one must not forget the ties of 
blood and ancestry which existed between the Anglo- 
Saxon races for countless centuries—there is, in the 
Bremen Town Hall, reached by a magnificent spiral 
wooden staircase four centuries old, a great banqueting 
hall that is one of the finest in Germany. The stained 
glass, the models of old ships, the frescoes and wonder- 
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ful carvings, make it the equal of the Golden Hall in 
Augsburg. 

In the vast wine-cellars, which extend far out from 
the Town Hall under the precincts of the Cathedral, 
the decorations are equally beautiful. Here are stored 
some of the oldest and finest of German wines, including 
a Rtidesheimer dating from 1653. Here, in what is 
called the Rasskel/er, or in one of the many wine-shops, 
hundreds of years old, one can visualize the merry life 
of Bremen in its halcyon days under the Hanseatic 
League. 

Often it is not realized that the city of Bremen is 
situated on the Weser, forty-seven miles from the river’s 
mouth, and that liners coming from or going to 
America, England and elsewhere use the harbour of 
Bremerhaven, or, as it is now called, Bremerhaven- 
Weserminde. This is a separate town with a population 
of over 100,000. It has a fine bathing-beach, a Fishing 
Museum and a Marine Aquarium. The Columbus 
Quay is the one most used by the transatlantic liners, 
and it is from the station on this quay that the con- 
tinental boat trains commence or end their journeys. 
Bremen, itself, is mainly a railway centre, although it 
possesses thirteen narrow harbour basins which lie 
between long and very broad quays, on which there is 
said to be nearly 200 miles of railway line. Its ware- 
house capacity is 75,000 tons, and cotton is its principal 
import. 

The cities and ports of Hamburg, Cuxhaven, Bremen 
and Bremerhaven can be regarded as Germany’s front 
doors to the North Sea. Wilhelmshaven, with the Jade 
Basin, owes its development to the German Navy. 
Emden isa very old town which has a fine collection of 
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antique silver and a unique armoury, with thousands of 
weapons as a reminder of its stormy past. The Dort- 
mund-Ems Canal begins here, and it is the port for the 
transhipment of ore, from Sweden, to the Ruhr in- 
dustrial region, and coal from Rhenish Westphalia is 
brought to Emden for transport overseas. Grain is 
another of its specialities. With these magnificent 
harbours and interesting old cities Germany faces the 
Western world. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Labour &8 the Land 


to west, covering many thousands of miles, two 

agricultural factors quickly forced themselves on 
my attention, especially when I passed through or 
stopped to investigate those portions of the country 
where the soil is sufficiently fertile for agriculture to be 
carried on in a way profitable under the nation-wide 
National Labour Service method now being employed. 

Vast stretches of land are as closely cultivated as the 
smaller market-gardens one sees in other thickly 
populated countries of Europe. There is, however, a 
difference, besides that of mere size. One travels for 
miles past farms, vegetable gardens, orchards, growing 
young forests, vineyards and even glass-houses without 
seeing any human activity during those periods of the 
year when crops are growing. 

In the smaller towns and villages, during the early 
summer months, there are to be seen only the very 
young and those over middle age. It was from these 
observed differences that I began my studies of labour 
and the land. 

The reasons for the phenomena mentioned above are 
that cultivation of all utilizable soil is being carried on 
both intensively and extensively. The young people 
one is accustomed to seeing among the population of 
rural and urban centres elsewhere in the world are here 
absent during what are climatically the “working 
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months”. They are to be found in corps, camps and 
parties, like an agricultural army composed of a con- 
siderable percentage of the youth of the nation operating 
on a vast scale over the countryside, converting the 
whole of Germany’s fertile acres into a region of pro- 
ductivity in one way or another. 

Dealing first with the origin of this ‘Back to the 
Land” movement—which has its own Germanic varia- 
tions—one finds that it started soon after the Great 
War, at a time when Germany was unable to obtain all 
the food required not only at the normal rate of con- 
sumption but at an abnormal ratio consequent upon 
the malnutrition caused by the privations of the war 
years. Unemployment on a vast scale also played a 
part, and, in addition, there was a psychological urge 
among the younger men to recover or develop their 
physique (by outdoor exercise and productive activity), 
of which they felt they had been robbed and without 
which they could see nothing but a gloomy future. 
Under the international socialism then in power in 
Germany it was easy enough to establish these labour 
camps in a sporadic way, which was governed, in final 
analysis, only by the desire to work and eat. 

With the advent of the present régime, however, a 
Labour Service was organized on a national scale. The 
Fiihrer appointed Colonel Konstantin Hierl to be 
the Reich Labour Leader under the new Totalitarian 
régime. In the definite regulations which were then 
drawn up and largely remain in force to-day, are to be 
discerned those thin red and black threads which, like 
the nerve systems of individuals, have a voluntary and 
an involuntary characteristic, directing the activity of 
the co-ordinated life that is the Germany of to-day. 
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In those early days Colonel Hierl wrote: “Labour 
service signifies something different, something greater 
than a temporary measure arising from the distress of 
the time for the purpose of combating unemployment. 
The idea of compulsory labour service is a logical 
development and fulfilment of the idea embodied in 
compulsory education and national military service. 
Every German must work for his country and fight for 
the defence of his country. Compulsory labour service 
must become a duty of honour for German youth in the 
service of the nation. Its purpose must not be to supply 
cheap labour for private enterprise, and it must not 
become a competitive undertaking carried on by the 
State for the purpose of forcing down the level of wages. 
Through the Compulsory Labour Service the National 
Government will have at its disposal a working army 
that will carry out great public works to serve the 
economic interests of the nation, as well as its cultural 
and other public interest.” 

Under the laws at present in force all young men, 
from the age of 18 to 25, are obliged to perform six 
months’ service in the Labour Corps. Although this is 
obligatory and there are few, if any, loop-holes for 
avoiding it, nevertheless only 300,000 or 400,000 men 
have been enrolled annually during the last three years. 
Young women, at present, come under the Voluntary 
Labour Service, although this also is soon to be made 
compulsory under a law actually passed in 1935—and 
which is now in force among all girls wishing to become 
students in any university. The number of young 
women who have carried out their six months of labour 
service either compulsorily or voluntarily now averages 
from 25,000 to 30,000 each year. The position of 
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women in the Germany of to-day is so different from 
what it was in that country during pre-war days 
that the whole subject seems to warrant a chapter to 
itself, 

The organization of the Compulsory Labour Service 
under the Reich Labour Leader (Staatssekretar) com- 
prises a Directorate, which is the principal ruling 
body. It is divided into the following eight sections: 


(1) Service Section. (Organization, registration, section for 
foreign affairs.) ! 

(2) Staff Office. (For matters concerning the staff of the Labour 
Service Leaders.) 

(3) Planning Office. (Planning, financing, and_ technical 
matters. ) 

(4) Administration and Business Office. (Budget, salaries, 
clothing, maintenance.) 

(5) Office of Health. (Health and medical services. ) 

(6) Education and Training. (Instruction, sport and utilization 
of leisure time.) 

(7) Judicial Administration. (Breaches of conduct, courts of 
honour, &c.) 

(8) Press Section. (Press, films, wireless.) 


For the purpose of carrying this system into effect 
the whole of Germany (exclusive of Austria) has been 
divided into thirty regions, each of which varies in size 
and has from four to eight Labour Service Groups 
made up of from five to ten sections. In this way the 
whole country is covered by the organization. In the 
spring of 1938 there was a total of about 200 groups 
with 1400 sections. Each section comprises a camp 
consisting of from 150 to 200 uniformed young soldiers 
of the labour army with a cook and a mechanic. In 


* Apparently “foreign affairs” means the collection of the latest scientific 
information regarding Agriculture, &c. 
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addition there are also thirteen districts of the Labour 
Service for young women. Leaders to fill the higher 
posts in the men’s organization pass through the 
Reich School for the Training of Leaders; there are 
also from 26 to 30 schools for sectional leaders, 
field masters, squad leaders and other local or sub- 
ordinate officials. The young women have a Reich 
School and 7 district schools. Enrolment, grouping 
and discharge are effected every spring and autumn 
through 32 chief registration offices and 278 branch 
offices, 

Financial responsibility for the whole Labour Service 
was assumed by the Government in 1934, and from 
200 to 300 million Reichsmarks are set aside annually 
for this purpose. The cost of food and lodging for each 
labourer under this system is about 85 pfennigs 
(approximately one shilling and fourpence) per day. 
The men receive 25 pfennigs (about tenpence) pocket- 
money per day. The remainder of the annual sum 
provided by the Reich is spent on housing, working 
implements and sports apparatus, instructional expenses 
and medical treatment. Service leaders’ salaries and the 
general cost of administration are also paid from this 
fund. The whole Service is based on the totalitarian 
principle. This means that each leader who is placed 
at the head of a group or section is personally respon- 
sible for the physical, mental and spiritual welfare of 
the body of workers entrusted to his care and also for 
their working efficiency, training and education. 

Coming now to the avowed motives for the creation 
of a Compulsory Labour Service in Germany, here are 
the relevant points as expressed by Dr Mueller, the 


Reich Labour Superintendant. ‘‘Its aim is to develop 
L 
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a new system of ethics in connection with manual 
labour, a system which will eliminate all distinctions of 
class, rank or profession. All that theoretical learning 
has ever done has been to exert a more or less super- 
ficial influence upon a man without having any spiritual 
effect on his character. Practical experience is the only 
true education, and the Labour Service is a school of 
practical experience, which is its true aim. The young 
men of Germany will be taught by bringing them 
together in camps, at the scene of their daily work, 
through athletic sports, during the hours of leisure, 
and by the aid of instruction in national politics and 
economy. When student and farmer, engineer and 
sailor, mechanic and law-clerk serve six months with- 
out remuneration in cultivating the moorlands of 
Germany, irrigating dry areas, draining swampy 
country, reclaiming barren land, planting new forests, 
building new roads, and, during this period, work 
shoulder to shoulder for six hours a day at the hardest 
kind of manual labour, followed in the late afternoon 
by hours of rest, sport and recreation, they are bound 
to be drawn together in bonds of sympathy and 
comradeship far stronger than the ties of class feeling 
and the artificial grouping of men according to their 
occupation and position in life, which are, after all, 
superficial distinctions which do the individual and the 
nation more harm than good. They have this one thing 
in common—to be true Germans. They come to see 
that all work done by honest men for a good purpose is 
honourable work. It is now realized how absurd it is 
to look down on a man as inferior because he knows 
nothing except ‘manual’ labour. ‘This realization 
will show itself in the future attitude towards public 
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life of Government officials, judges, officers and indus- 
trial leaders. 

“On the other hand, the manual labourer will learn 
to realize that class hatred is nonsensical, and that the 
merchant, professor, or jurist who is working at his 
side is every bit as good a fellow as he himself is. The 
labourer gets to know from the political instruction that 
he receives, and from the recreation hours, that brain 
work is just as hard as manual labour, even if somewhat 
different in form. In short, they learn to understand 
one another, and this is of inestimable value for the 
existence and development of the nation. There is, in 
fact, no more truly democratic institution in the world 
than the Reich Labour Service of Germany. That the 
organization is of great practical and economic value 
for the part it takes in creating new arable land by 
reclaiming moors and swamps so that they may be 
utilized, no one can for a moment doubt. 

“The Reich Labour Service Organization, established 
at the instance and by the authority of the Fuhrer, is 
the ‘school of experience’ of the nation, an agency for 
the creating of additional economic national resources, 
and a medium for eliminating class distinctions and 
prejudices within the nation... .” 

Although the Labour Service is of great practical 
value to Germany, as can well be understood from the 
fact that somewhere between 300,000 and 400,000 
men and women, working in corps that are changed bi- 
annually, give six months of their lives for the ultimate 
benefit of the State, there can be no doubt that there 
are subsidiary motives even beyond the mixing of 
the classes. Fritz Edel, in his book on agriculture in 
Germany, gives the following description of camp life. 
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The routine of camp life and the regular daily work, which 
are conducted on principles of obedience and comradeship, are in 
themselves such that they help towards the fulfilment of this 
task. Besides this special training in the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship is given. The educational programme followed in 
the camp does not include useless knowledge. Its chief feature 
is that the common life in the camp helps the young labour 
recruit to come into actual touch with the nation as a whole. 
Lectures are given which will help the young man to understand 
the principal turning-points in the national life of the people, 
and to become acquainted with the great personalities in German 
history. Folklore as well as questions relative to frontier and 
foreign problems, economic questions, the significance attached 
to hereditary health—all these themes are dealt with in popular 
lectures which make the subject-matter easily understood by the 
average layman. ... 

In the Labour Service camps the average working day is 
spent as follows: 


6 A.M. Reveille. 
6.05 to 6.15. Physical exercises. 
6.20 to 7.15. | Washing, bed-making, early breakfast. 
7.20. Flag parade. 
7.30. March to work. 
7.45 to 10.00. Work. 
10.00 to 10.30. Breakfast. 
10.30 to 2 P.M. Work. 
2.00 to 2.15. March back to camp. 
2.30 to 3.20. Dinner, free time. 
3.30 to 5.00. Games. 
5.10 to 6.00. Instruction in civic duties. 
7.00. Orders are issued for the next day. 
7.15 to 7.45. Supper. 
7.45 to 8.15. Cleaning of clothes, equipment, &c. 
8.15 to9.45. Various forms of entertainment. 
10 P.M. Camp tattoo and lights out. 


From these quotations it will be seen that throughout 
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the Labour Corps there run those thin red and black 
lines which are present in almost every organization 
encouraged by the Third Reich. It is not the pur- 
port of this book to criticize, however, nor even to say 
that such political propaganda was unnecessary in the 
chaotic Germany that Herr Hitler took over from his 
predecessors. It is, however, within the natural scope 
of this work to explain these things, because without a 
full knowledge of them no true understanding between 
the Anglo-Saxon and the German—upon which the 
peace of the world will depend in the future—can be 
aided without all the cards, as they are drawn from 
the pack, being placed face uppermost on the table, 
where they can be seen and studied by the general 
public. 

The agricultural system, whereby Germany is rapidly 
becoming an important producer and which will place 
her, very soon, in a position to supply the bulk of all 
she requires from her own soil, has many other organ- 
izations besides that of the National Labour Service. 

In the programme which bears on agricultural ques- 
tions there is the National Food Corporation, the 
National Peasants’ Estates, the Marketing Regulations 
and, what can best be termed the Battle of Production. 
Agrarian policy has been summed up in the following 
words: “‘... German agriculture constitutes a vital part 
of the national economy. Functioning as part of this 
expression of national life, its duty is to serve the 
German people, particularly by safeguarding the food 
supplies; this, however, does not imply that Germany 
wishes to be, or can ever be, entirely independent of the 
world markets, But whereas German agriculture, when 
it was given the task of safeguarding the food supplies, 
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undertook a great responsibility, it also has a claim to 
the protection of its activities and production on the 
part of the Reich. This protection consists, in the first 
place, in the preservation of the peasants’ homesteads 
and land for the family from generation to generation, 
as decreed in the Reichserbhofgesetz (National Peasants’ 
Estates (Succession) Act). Besides this, the Reich also 
protects agriculture against speculation in the produce 
most necessary for the nation’s food by the introduction 
of fixed prices for certain products.” 

From the very first German history has shown that 
the Germans and their agriculture were most flourishing 
when the peasants were free and independent. To quote 
the Peasants’ Fihrer, R. Walther Darre: ‘‘A peasant is 
a man who cultivates his land in the consciousness that 
he is attached to the soil by inherited family bonds and 
that his task is a duty towards his own people as well 
as towards the nation. Thus not only professional, but 
also moral qualities are required of the peasant, and 
these latter qualities cannot be learned or formed. They 
must be inbred in the peasant.” 

The National Food Corporation, which became a 
compulsory organization in 1933, includes not only the 
producers—that is agriculture itself—but also every 
undertaking which is in any way concerned with pro- 
viding the German nation with food. This includes 
firms or individuals engaged in the manufacture of 
various commodities out of natural products as well as 
those whose businesses are entirely concerned with 
wholesale and retail distribution. By this system of 
co-operation the National Food Corporation comprises 
producers, manufacturers and distributors, all of whom 
are of equal importance within this organization. 
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The accompanying diagram will show the delegation 
of authority from the National Peasants’ Leader down- 
wards. 


The National Food Corporation 


The National Peasants’ Fahrer. 


The Deputy of the National Peasants ‘Fuhrer 
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Although space does not permit of a full description 
being given here of the organization and scope of each 
department of this National Food Corporation—un- 
doubtedly one of the most important of the great 
corporations or guilds—something must be said here 
to enable a clear understanding to be obtained of the 
working of one unit in what has become known as a 
“Corporate State’. 

The head of the whole organization is the National 
Peasants’ Fiihrer, with his deputy. To assist them 
there is an advisory body called the “National Peasants’ 
Council”, membership of which is entirely honorary. 
Each being nominated by the Peasants’ (or farmers’) 
Leader. The Planning Department is responsible, as 
its name implies, for drawing up schemes of work for 
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many years ahead and for a variety of contingencies 
covering the whole country. It has several separate 
sections, the principal of which are those dealing with 
trade and industry, law, comparative farming con- 
ditions in other countries, training in agricultural 
theory and practice, the introduction of up-to-date 
working methods, peasant customs and racial matters. 

In the Executive Department the plans decided on 
are put into operation, but here also there are several 
sections, such as: (1) all questions bearing on the rural 
population as individuals; (2) rural economy, every- 
thing connected with the peasant, farmer or estate 
owner’s calling, as well as with matters connected with 
the soil, the crops, plant life, training, forestry, imple- 
ments, machinery and domestic economy ; (3) this 
section is responsible for the organization of the market, 
distribution of supplies, utilization of supplies. The 
economic bodies concerned comprise 17 associations 
which —under their own administrations — come 
under the jurisdiction of Section 3. As an example of 
these it is only necessary to quote the Corn Producers 
and Distributors, the Livestock Breeders and Dealers, the 
Milk Producersand Distributors, the Market Gardeners 
and Viniculturists, the National Union of the German 
Brewing Industry, the National Union of Confectioners, 
the National Union of the Fishing Trade, and the Union 
of the Margarine and Artificial Fat Industry. 

Section 4 of this Department deals with financial 
matters; Section 5 with personnel; and Section 6 has 
for its scope the whole field of propaganda—Press, 
broadcasting, films, exhibitions, lectures, agricultural 
market information, advertising, literature, publishing, 
archives and libraries. 
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The Inspectorate-General superintends the opera- 
tions connected with special schemes and controls the 
Regional and District Peasant Associations. 

We now come to the creation of the Peasants’ 
Estates, which is based on a decree, or Act (1933), 
that clearly shows the object in view: 


The German Government intend to preserve the German 
peasants’ estates as the source of the life-blood of the German 
nation by safeguarding ancient German customs of succession. 

Peasants’ estates are to be protected against indebtedness and 
partition among the heirs, to the end that they may always be 
held by free peasants as a family heritage. 

A sound dispersion of agricultural estates of different sizes 
must be aimed at, because it is only a large number of prosperous 
small and middle-sized estates, spread all over the country as 
evenly as possible, that can guarantee the welfare of people and 
State.... 

Agricultural or forest estates, of a size not less than one 
Achernahrung (i.e. sustaining a man, his wife and two children), 
and not exceeding 125 hectares (roughly 300 acres) shall con- 
stitute a hereditary estate within the meaning of the Act, pro- 
vided it is owned by a person eligible as a peasant. 

The owner of a hereditary estate shall be known as a peasant 
(Bauer). No one can be a peasant unless he is a German citizen, 
of German or kindred stock, and of unblemished character. 

The hereditary estate shall pass on to the actual heir (4nerbe) 
and shall remain undivided. The rights of the co-heirs are 
restricted to the peasant’s personal property. Descendants not 
nominated as actual heirs shall be provided, according to the 
capacity of the property, with a training that will enable them 
to earn their own living or with a dowry; should they, through 
no fault of their own, fall into want, they shall be entitled to 
shelter on the homestead. 

The rights of the actual heir cannot be modified and must 
remain unburdened. 


There are two points regarding this Peasants’ 
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Estates (Succession) Act which require explanation 
here. One of these is quite obvious. The use of the 
word “‘Peasant” is a socialistic concession to the smallest 
unit, whereas it can be seen from the wording of the 
Act that farms of both small and large acreage, as well 
as family estates of moderate size, all come within the 
meaning of the Act. The compulsory use of the word 
“Peasant” as the occupational designation of both the 
smallest and the largest of the State landowners has 
for its object the amalgamation of all those interested 
in agriculture, food production and distribution, and 
the countryside, into the one Corporation, according to 
the tenets of the Corporative State, in which the 
Parliament (Reichstag) is advisory, expert and formed 
of representatives of the great Corporations together 
with political, army, air and naval nominees. The whole 
acting as the ‘“‘General Staff of the Nation” in relation 
to the Cabinet of Leaders, holding office strictly at the 
will of the Reich Fuhrer. 

There are just over 700,000 hereditary estates in 
Germany, exclusive of Austria, which has not yet been 
completely organized as a German Department or 
Province. Another indication of the desire to maintain 
not only the new smallholders but also the old 
hereditary landowners of other days, whose heirs have 
had their whole heart and soul in the estates of their 
forefathers for centuries, is provided by an absence of 
rigidity in certain sections of the land laws. It is possible, 
for example, that an estate exceeding the prescribed 
size may be declared hereditary if conditions warrant 
such a departure from the strict letter of the law. One 
of the reasons for such a request may be that a large 
estate has been in the possession of one and the same 
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family for more than one hundred and fifty years. 
Conditions of soil and climate are also considered in 
this respect. Meritorious services form another reason; 
and so, in the Germany of to-day, a family and its 
landed property are bound together as in ages past. 

It is not possible for a man or woman to become a 
peasant—or hereditary estate owner—at will. Certain 
conditions must be fulfilled. The principal of these are 
that he (or she) must be of German nationality, must 
come from German or kindred stock (a Jew can never 
acquire such an estate) and must be of exemplary 
character. Serious crime may have the effect of ex- 
cluding an heir or of depriving him of the property. 
A person violating the honour of his class cannot bear 
the name of peasant. He must be capable of working 
his estate successfully, but need not do so with his own 
hands, nor is there any compulsion for the estate to be 
his permanent residence. Nevertheless, he is definitely 
required to arrange for its proper management and is 
held personally responsible for this. Should occasion 
arise he can be called to account under the Act; and 
a careless peasant may be deprived of his estate in 
favour of an heir who is considered to be better suited 
for the work, or for country life as it is lived in the 
New Germany. 

In certain quarters anxiety has been expressed that, 
as a result of this Act, the actual heir will be more 
favourably treated than his brothers and sisters. It 
should, however, be noted that the peasant who takes 
possession of such an estate is endowed not only with 
rights but also with duties. His brothers and sisters, 
as the retiring heirs, have a claim to sustenance and 
education. They are further entitled to be trained in a 
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calling corresponding to the status of the property. 
When they become independent, as, for instance, when 
sons go into business, or daughters marry, they have a 
claim to equipment or dowry corresponding to the 
capacity of the estate. They always possess the right 
to return home whenever, through no fault of their own, 
they are in need. 

Separate tribunals are provided for the administration 
of this Act and the peasants themselves exercise a 
decisive influence on these bodies. In this way practice 
comes before theory. 

The marketing arrangements for the foodstuffs which 
are of most importance to the nation come under very 
strict regulations. The old saying that price is depend- 
ent on supply and demand does not apply in the New 
Germany. Producers, manufacturers and distributors 
are not forced to go in for what, in past times, was 
really a form of financial speculation in which the small 
farmer and manufacturer were at a disadvantage com- 
pared with firms possessing big capital. The peasants, 
lacking the necessary capital to await favourable times, 
had to sell their produce prematurely in order to 
obtain ready money. ‘They could seldom turn over 
their capital more than once a year; and similar condi- 
tions applied in Germany to the middle-sized industries 
immediately dependent on agricultural production, 
such as flour milling. 

Asa result of this many of the smaller concerns were 
taken over by larger firms possessing considerable 
capital. A development considered by the rulers of the 
New Germany and their agricultural and economic 
advisers to be most detrimental to the welfare of the 
State. The influence of this form of speculation was 
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counteracted by the marketing regulations in the 
Agrarian Policy of the Reich. 

Fixed prices that were fair to all the interests between 
producer and consumer were established. The peasant 
and the agriculturist had to be protected against the 
necessity of having to sell their products at cut prices— 
if they were to sell them at all. The consumer had to 
be guarded against extortion at times when, owing to 
seasonal changes, production fell off. The fixed price 
must, however, be high enough to cover the cost of 
production and guarantee the proper and profitable 
continuance of agricultural work. On the other hand, 
prices must be low enough to exclude the possibility of 
the consumer being unable to purchase. In fact, it was 
necessary that the consumer should always be able to 
rely on stable prices in keeping with his income. In 
this way the prices of bread, milk and butter, for 
example, have remained stationary for years, although, 
from a speculative point of view, fluctuations in the 
prices of these necessities would have been justified by 
the variation in the yield of the annual crops. The 
fixing of prices has, however, prevented these rises and 
falls to the benefit of all parties. 

With regard to the necessities of daily life, prices 
have been fixed both for the dealers’ trade as well as 
for the manufacturer utilizing or processing agricultural 
produce. In fixing the rate of the middleman’s margin 
it was not intended to kill his trade, since it has long 
shown its value as a machine for private distribution. 
The whole idea has been to remove any possibility of 
financial speculation in the food products of the country 
on the part of anyone concerned. 

It should be pointed out here that the marketing 
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regulations in force in Germany are not identical with 
the so-called “‘Planned Economy”. No attempt is made 
either to limit the area or to enforce certain restrictive 
rules concerning cultivation. 

Although, while in Germany, I often heard the 
expression “‘Battle of Production”, it was some time 
before an adequate explanation of its meaning came to 
hand. Hitherto it had seemed—like so much that is 
new and served by a strange vocabulary—a vague idea 
incapable of simple definition. This, however, I dis- 
covered was not the case, and it seems that, for the sake 
of completeness, the explanation should be given here. 


No free nation can be forbidden to draw on its own resources 
for its principal foodstuffs. Where, however, a nation fails to do 
this, it has to rely on the good will of foreign suppliers who are 
in a position to dictate their terms under the threat that supplies 
will be cut off if the terms are not accepted. It is in no way 
necessary to envisage war conditions in this connection. Other 
causes are much more likely to demand independence in matters 
of food production. Such a case has recently arisen as a result 
of the necessity of providing work for millions of unemployed. 
As soon as German agriculture is able to produce a part of the 
raw materials necessary which are at present imported from 
abroad, she will be able to buy, with her limited supply of foreign 
exchange, a larger quantity of those raw materials which will 
never be able to be produced at home. Whether it will be 
feasible to envisage an increased importation of foodstuffs will 
largely depend on the extent to which other countries are pre- 
pared to buy goods from Germany. 

The results achieved in providing work for the unemployed 
are remarkable. Considering the fact that on the 1st of January 
1933 the official number of totally unemployed workers receiv- 
ing the dole was 5,772,000, and that this number had dropped 
to 1,035,000 by the end of September 1936, and has since been 
still further reduced, it will easily be understood that enormous 
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efforts and great courage were required in order to achieve this 
excellent result. 

Agriculture must therefore endeavour in every way possible 
to increase production. For this peaceful struggle the impressive 
term Erzeugungsschlacht (battle of production) was coined. 

To repeat the initial statement, it can never be the aim of this 
activity to render Germany independent of the world markets, 
with regard to food supplies. On the other hand, it should be 
made clear that the object of the battle of production is to safe- 
guard the basis for supplying the German nation with the most 
important foodstuffs. 

It was on the occasion of the Reichsbauerntag (National 
Peasants’ Rally) at Goslar, in November 1934, that the rural 
population was called upon by the National Peasants’ Fiihrer 
to join in the battle of production. And he enjoined them at the 
same time to try and draw forth from the soil of Germany even 
better and fuller crops. The whole weight of National Propa- 
ganda was directed towards this end. Hundreds of thousands 
of meetings were held, from imposing mass meetings down to 
the smallest village meeting. The entire agricultural Press was 
mobilized for this campaign, while newspapers, both great and 
small, the radio, films, photographs, literature, and all other 
means of publicity took up their share of the-work. Thus, in the 
course of the winter, the German peasantry was introduced to 
the idea and made to understand the necessity for these activities. 
In the end everyone knew what was to be done and where work 
was to begin. In the same way, as well as by direct advice, the 
technical details were made known. 

The summons to engage in the battle of production was 
gladly accepted by the peasants, and there followed a general 
action on a remarkable scale. 

There is no longer any danger that Germany may one day, 
as was the case during the war, find herself without sufficient 
food. Naturally temporary inconveniences may arise in places 
where home production is not yet in a position to ensure 
sufficient supplies at all seasons. The reasons for such difficulties 
vary so widely that it is impossible to enumerate them all here. 
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But those responsible for the organization have naturally con- 
sidered and studied these difficulties; they know also that these 
difficulties cannot play a very important part and that they will 
be comparatively easily overcome. In the fight against unemploy- 
ment sacrifices will be required as in every other fight. And it is 
more or less immaterial whether the sacrifices are great or small, 
so long as victory is gained and is worth the sacrifices made. In 
actual fact, the difficulties are not nearly as great as the distress 
from which our country suffered owing to unemployment. The 
German Nation is willing to make these sacrifices and to put 
up with a temporary shortage in the fat or egg market. If we 
unite, all difficulties will be easily overcome; moreover, there 
are many substitutes for those products that may be less plentiful 
at times. 

Not only every available peasant, agriculturist and agricultural 
worker, but also the German housewives were called up to help 
in turning this great battle of production, or—in their case—of 
preservation, into a success. The main part of the necessities of 
life pass through the hands of the housewife. It is not only pro- 
duction that is of importance, but also proper utilization and 
preservation so that no waste shall occur. Preservation is just 
as essential as production. This campaign, too, has had favour- 
able results, so that the slogan ‘“‘Avoid Waste!’ has proved an 
effective auxiliary in the battle of production. 

Another no less important mission is being performed by this 
common fight, close ties having been created between town and 
country. The battle of production has clearly shown that the 
interests of the two are not conflicting but that they coincide. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Industrial Germany 


HROUGH the warmth of asummer night the train 
which is carrying me from Berlin to Frankfurt is 
roaring across the open country of the Rhenish- 
Westphalian mining and industrial region. Blue and 
yellow flames are leaping into the indigo void from a 
dozen tall factory chimneys, silhouetted black against 
the luminous blue of the night sky. Small ill-lighted 
towns pass in quick succession until the cluster of 
beacons that is Krupps glow in the darkness and Essen 
is reached. This is the largest town in the Ruhr 
district, and I began my studies of Industrial Germany 
here because, owing to years of voluntary and in- 
voluntary publicity, it is the most widely known of 
Germany’s mining and industrial centres. 

In this Rhineland-Westphalian district there has 
come into being, round the coal-mines of the Ruhr, 
a centre of heavy industries employing between 4 and 
5 millions of people. But neither a survey of Germany’s 
“black country” nor a recital of statistics would convey 
that intimate picture of the New Germany at work 
which is the purpose of this chapter. As with every- 
thing else, the industrial life of the people has under- 
gone a complete change during recent years, and it can- 
not now be likened to that existing elsewhere. There- 
fore it will, I think, enable a better understanding to be 
obtained of the industrial whole if its human part is 
first dealt with here. And a beginning must be made, 
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not with the individual, but—as always in the Germany 
of to-day—with the system. 

In every industrial establishment both employer and 
employee are regarded by law as members of a single 
work-team. ‘The former is the leader (Betriebsftihrer) 
and the latter, as his men, are expected to work together 
in the interests of both the establishment and the State. 
The “‘leader’’ makes all decisions and the men, on their 
part, owe to him an allegiance that is based on the ideal 
of co-operation. This union of interests is carried into 
practical effect in a variety of ways, but first and fore- 
most by a labour council. In every establishment 
employing more than twenty persons there is one of 
these councils whose duty it is to promote confidence 
and the team-spirit among the members of the establish- 
ment; to advise on all measures aiming at increased 
efficiency; to assist in formulating and applying general 
conditions of employment, and those specially pertain- 
ing to the particular establishment; to assist in organiz- 
ing measures for industrial safety. The labour council 
has also the task of settling all disputes that may arise. 

The members of the council are elected by the work- 
team by secret ballot from a list drawn up by the leader 
in agreement with the principal members of the Labour 
Front employed at the establishment. To be eligible 
for the council, a man must satisfy certain conditions, 
He must be over 25, and have worked for at least one 
year in the establishment and he must have had at least 
two years’ experience in similar employment. He must 
possess full civic rights, belong to the German Labour 
Front, be distinguished by exemplary character and be 
a good citizen. 

The labour council is thus clearly distinguished from 
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the former “Shop Steward Committees” which were set 
up in 1919. These represented the workers alone. In 
the new labour council, on the other hand, the leader 
is also represented. The competence of the council is 
of an advisory nature; but as it strives to reach unani- 
mous conclusions concurred in by the chairman, who is 
the employer, its activities may be regarded, in part, as 
executive. It gives the employee the opportunity of 
broadening his outlook and of getting to understand 
the employer’s business difficulties. Conversely, the 
employer is brought into closer contact with his men 
and can thus better appreciate their point of view. 
Results have shown that in an atmosphere of mutual 
confidence many questions can easily be solved, as all the 
parties realize their interdependence and actaccordingly. 

The team-spirit of every establishment is expressed 
in a charter, the basic idea of which is self-administra- 
tion. It is the constitution which the team voluntarily 
accepts in order to regulate its life and work in a way 
that is binding upon all its members. 

The charter deals with the following matters: 


(1) Working hours and breaks. 

(2) Time and form of payment of wages. 

(3) Principles for the calculation of piece-work. 

(4) Regulations for the nature, amount and collection 
of fines, when there is provision for such. 

(5) The conditions under which employment can be 
terminated without notice, where this is not pro- 
vided by law. 

(6) In cases of unlawful abandonment of work, the 
regulations decide to what uses the wages forfeited 
shall be put. 
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Besides the above provisions, prescribed by law, the 
charter may include provisions concerning wages and 
other working conditions, especially applicable to the 
particular establishment, including measures for the 
prevention of accidents. 

In so far as wages for workers are defined in the 
charter, a minimum wage-rate is fixed in such a way as 
will allow for individual remuneration according to 
efficiency. The possibility of a suitable reward for 
special ability is also taken into account in other ways. 

The provisions of the charter set out minimum 
obligations which have to be accepted by the members 
of the establishment. Other conditions can, of course, 
be included in individual contracts between worker and 
employer, though this is not generally found to be 
necessary. A copy of the charter and the scale of wages 
must be displayed prominently in every establishment. 

With the aim of fostering this team-spirit with the 
help of the State, ‘labour trustees” have been appointed 
throughout the country. It is the duty of these to 
promote industrial peace and in particular to supervise 
the constitution and procedure of the labour councils, 
and give final decisions where disputes occur. This is 
especially the case when the employer’s attitude to 
general working conditions seems incompatible with 
the desirable standards appropriate to the establish- 
ment. On the request of the labour council, the labour 
trustee will examine and if necessary reverse such 
decisions arrived at by the employer and disapproved 
of by the majority of the council. 

The labour trustees, of whom there are about 
fourteen, must see that, in general, the social policy of 
the Reich Government is carried out. Since they are 
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State officials they must report regularly to the Govern- 
ment on the progress made in their particular districts. 
They are responsible for the execution of Government 
regulations, so that any new social measures can be 
applied with their help and supervision throughout the 
Reich. 

An important feature of the German Labour Code 
is the protection given to every employee against 
unfair dismissal. This protection is based on the idea 
that no proper team-spirit can possibly develop in a 
continuously changing body of men and that, on the 
other hand, it is almost impossible to either conceive 
or carry out public work schemes for the unemployed, 
if these are to be subject to the most violent fluctuations 
in quantity and quality. 

According to the labour code, an employer must 
give the labour trustee written notice before he dis- 
misses more than nine workers in a factory normally 
employing less than a hundred. The same condition 
applies should he wish to dispense with the services, 
within a period of four weeks, of ro per cent, or in 
any case of more than fifty workers in a factory employ- 
ing over one hundred persons. Dismissals in the first 
of these two cases are not valid until four weeks after 
notice has been given to the labour trustee, except with 
his assent. This official can, however, give his assent 
retrospectively. He can also postpone the dismissals 
for at least two months after receiving notice of the 
same. 

If an employer is not in a position to keep his 
employees in full-time work for the period stipulated 
in the second of the above two cases, the labour trustee 
may authorize him to introduce shorter working hours 
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during the interim period. But in such cases the total 
weekly working hours of an employee shall not be less 
than twenty-four. 

The labour trustee is vested with considerable 
powers for the execution of his duties. Any person 
wilfully and repeatedly infringing the written decrees 
of the labour trustee, which the latter issues in the 
course of his duties, will be fined; hardened cases may 
be punished by imprisonment instead of, or in addition 
to, fines. In all these cases, however, legal procedure 
can only be instituted by the labour trustee. When 
both law and social honour are transgressed, prosecution 
and sentence in a court of law does not exclude further 
procedure in a court of honour, which will be described 
later. The labour trustee is assisted by councils of 
experts, comprising leaders and members of labour 
councils, The German Labour Front has the right to 
propose members for these councils. 

One of the most important duties of the labour 
trustee is to decide what shall be the guiding prin- 
ciples in drawing up the regulations of the charter and 
individual contracts. Further, if the laying down of 
minimum conditions of employment is imperative for 
the protection of employees in a group of establish- 
ments within the district allocated to a labour trustee, 
he may, after considering the matter with a committee 
of experts, issue a written wage schedule. The pro- 
visions laid down by such a schedule are then legally 
binding as the minimum conditions for work in the 
establishments concerned, and regulations of a charter 
deviating from these are invalid. 

This system has been devised to make it possible to 
regulate wages and working conditions in a way that 
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corresponds with the aims of the Government wherever 
a close similarity of conditions in certain branches of 
industry, or in districts, makes this at all reasonable. 
In the days of collective bargaining the question of 
working conditions was in principle taken out of the 
hands of the individual employer and was instead dealt 
with by large associations and unions who, according 
to the German viewpoint of to-day, saw in it merely 
an aspect of class-warfare and had, themselves, only a 
superficial knowledge of the individual establishment 
and its personnel. 

There were, up to 1938, a number of such wages 
schedules still in existence. Some of them even dated 
back to the period before the introduction of the new 
labour code, as it was imperative then, if the unemploy- 
ment problem was to be solved, to avoid any disturb- 
ance of industrial peace. They still have their im- 
portance, since the Government has to regulate wages 
as well as prices in order to keep the currency stable. 
But in accordance with the spirit of the new law all 
such wages schedules will gradually be replaced by re- 
gulations constituting the charter for each establishment. 

The first aim of those who drew up the new labour 
code was to eradicate the idea of class warfare. In order 
to achieve this aim it would not have been sufficient to 
induce both masters and men to accept moral obliga- 
tions. These obligations had to be made legally binding 
so that any infringement would have definite con- 
sequences for the offender. This was accomplished by 
the establishment of courts of social honour which play 
a very important part in the German organization of 
labour. It is the duty of the courts of social honour to 
punish serious infringements of the spirit of team-work 
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and the duties associated with it. These courts have the 
further task of arriving at an empirical definition of 
these duties by judging particular cases. 

The demands of social honour are really nothing 
more than what can be reasonably expected of the 
individual leader or worker according to his particular 
position. To avoid every petty infringement giving rise 
to prosecutions, only the labour trustees can institute 
proceedings in a court of social honour. When the new 
labour code was first introduced (in January 1934) the 
labour trustees did not make any use of this power. 
This assisted the smooth transition to the new demands 
of the labour code. In 1934 and 1935 proceedings 
were taken against a total of 270 persons, 210 of which 
were employers. In most cases there was a conviction, 
usually on account of insults, malicious exploitation of 
labour and contraventions of labour trustees’ rulings. 
Proceedings were also taken in some cases against 
members of labour councils, as when, for instance, a 
councillor had successfully instigated a strike. This 
particularly gross abuse of the duties of a labour 
councillor, supposed to act as a mediator, was severely 
punished, the culprit being dismissed from his post. 
Just as employers can be declared unfit to be leaders of 
a work-team, so employees can also be declared unfit to 
be members of labour councils, In the vast majority of 
cases judged between 1934 and 1935 fines were im- 
posed. Less serious cases were punished by admonitions 
and reprimands, 

With these conditions governing the organizations of 
industrial labour in mind, it is possible, before examin- 
ing certain of the industries themselves, to review the 
effect of all the experimental laws and regulations on the 
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industry of Germany as a whole, and especially on the 
unemployment problem. 

When the present Government seized power in 
January 1933, the most important economic task that 
faced it was somehow to reduce the number of un- 
employed. Millions of idle workers had to be brought 
back to deserted factories and workshops if hunger and 
poverty were to be banished. Certain measures had 
first to be taken that would cause an immediate easing 
of the situation; these measures took effect in many 
places—wherever there were men, plant and natural 
forces waiting to be used. Labour service was recruited 
to reclaim waste land and to improve poor soil, while 
road-makers were given the task of linking up the 
districts of Germany more closely by means of motor- 
roads, highways and canals. Advances, loans, and also 
State-guaranteed mortgages, helped on the construction 
of workers’ settlements and houses. Advances to house- 
holders and concessions in taxation made it possible to 
restore houses that had been allowed to fall into dis- 
repair during the crisis; thus work was given to the 
building trade. Concessions in taxation were also re- 
sponsible for giving the joint-stock industries fresh 
orders for the replacement of plant and equipment. 
The motor tax was remitted for newly licensed vehicles. 
This gave a considerable fillip to the motor industry. 
Preferential taxation for domestics increased the number 
of women entering domestic service. Marriage loans 
helped the furniture trade and the manufacturers of 
household goods. 

State orders and decreased taxation severely tested 
the finances of public bodies. The State, therefore, had 
to make use of credit. The bills of exchange and 
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treasury bonds with which the public bodies met their 
additional expenditure were passed on by the contract- 
ing firms to meet their own debts and to pay for what 
they themselves ordered. Meanwhile, however, the 
increase of exchange bills and currency, necessitated 
by the growing number of those receiving loans and 
advances, was strictly limited; from the end of 1932 
until 1936 the money in circulation increased by only 
1-3 milliard marks, that is, by 23 per cent. The building 
trade and the metal industries were given a further 
great stimulus by the rearmament programme. 

Results were not long in coming. Unemployment 
decreased month by month—with but a few set-backs 
during winter months. By June 1935 it was already 
below the 2 million mark. With this accomplished, the 
unemployment problem, considered as a question of 
national economy, was as good as solved. The real task 
had now become that of distributing skilled labour in 
the best possible way and of abolishing the unemploy- 
ment that still persisted in particular vocations and 
localities by retraining workers or sending them to 
other districts where work was to be found. In March 
1937 there were only 1-24 millions still unemployed; 
of these 1-01 millions were quite capable of being 
placed in work. The remainder were people who were 
either physically incapable of work or else work-shy. 
These continue to be either provided for or reformed, 
as the case demands. On the other hand, since the 
beginning of 1936, skilled labour in certain branches, 
especially the metal industry, has been scarce. Since 
then particular attention has been directed to increasing 
the number of training-centres and making the German 
people once more a nation of skilled craftsmen, 
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As the fight against unemployment met with in- 
creasing success, those measures directed to setting 
the trade-cycle in motion again were needed less and 
other tasks called for attention: for example, the 
National Labour Service, which had developed from 
an emergency measure for young unemployed people 
into one of the pillars of national education. The 
marriage loans were continued; it is partly due to 
these that marriages and births have remained at a 
high figure. The creation of settlements, road-making 
and land-improvement are also supported by public 
finance. 

With the increasing stimulus given to German trade, 
the need for foreign raw materials increased. Fluctua- 
tions in exchange values and tariff walls abroad placed 
more and more obstacles in the way of German exports. 
Foreign trade returns for 1934 showed, therefore, an 
excess of imports. From the beginning of 1935 
onwards, however, an excess of exports over imports 
was achieved, and German currency was secured; this 
was achieved by means of money control, exchange 
agreements, careful management of raw materials in 
addition to the promotion of the export trade. 

The number of hours worked in industry almost 
doubled between 1923 and 1936; and industrial 
production rose correspondingly. Trade returns in- 
creased during these years by 10 to 1g milliard marks. 
Agricultural production increased during the same 
period by about 7 per cent. During the last four years 
farmers have bought 40 per cent more industrial goods 
(machines, apparatus, manures). 

The individual, too, has received his share from the 
increasing provision of material goods. Labourer and 
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farmer, workman and industrialist have all obtained 
increased earnings—either directly from State supplies 
or indirectly through orders given by concerns con- 
tracting for the State, and by the increased purchasing 
power of the population. A part of this increased 
income is placed at the disposal of State enterprise in 
the form of loans. The income earned by labour, that 
is, the income of workmen, employees and officials, 
increased from 25-7 milliard marks in 1932 to 35:0 
milliard marks in 1936. This results, in the first place, 
from the fact that since the beginning of 1933 about 
5 million more people have been placed in work. 
But average wages have gone up too. For the indi- 
vidual has a longer working day, and skilled work 
predominates; many workers have been promoted to 
higher wage grades, though actual wage levels have 
remained the same. Thus the actual earnings of the 
German worker have, on the average, at least kept up 
with the increase in the cost of living. The employees’ 
share in the general business turnover is greater than 
in former times of increased industrial activity. With 
increased earnings came an increase in consumption. 
Up to the beginning of 1937 the returns of retail trade 
rose more than prices; this brought about an increased 
consumption of household goods. 

In spite of increased consumption the German 
people as a whole have saved a part of their incomes 
each year in the form of deposits at banks—either by 
taking up insurances, or by giving loans, mortgages 
and buying houses. A large part of the fresh capital 
thus created has been placed at the service of State 
enterprise. 

The manufacturing industries of a nation with a 
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population of about 80 millions, which is striving to 
become self-supporting in essentials, must of necessity 
be varied and, for economic reasons, spread over wide 
areas of the country. Although I was able to visit 
many of the great public works and industrial establish- 
ments, where the organization and skill for which 
Germans have long been famous has become very 
conspicuous during recent years, a far greater and more 
encyclopaedic industrial and engineering knowledge 
than I possess would have been needed in order to 
assess the relative accomplishments of each industry, 
work or plant, in relation to similar establishments in 
other countries. I spent much time at the studios 
of Ufa City, at Babelsberg, where the best German 
films are made. These studios compared very favour- 
ably with those surrounding Hollywood in everything 
except climatic conditions and variety of surroundings, 
for which the Californian film centre is justly world- 
famous. 

One of the outstanding features of Ufa City is the 
largest studio building in the world, and in this I saw 
some magnificent sets amid the usual maze of electric 
cables, lights and props. Although the social amenities 
and luxuries of Hollywood do not exist in Ufa City, 
or Babelsberg, there was evidence of continuous activity 
in actual film production. Certainly the most interesting 
building is the Film Academy, or Museum, wherein 
every aspect of production is shown. The studios 
devoted to educational and nature films are fortunate 
in possessing a director who has devoted his life to this 
branch of cinematograph art. To describe a film city in 
all its complexity would need far more space than can 
be devoted to it here, but it should be remembered 
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that the majority of the nation’s films are produced here 
at Ufa City, in addition to official pictures required by 
the Services, Educational Institutions and Government 
Departments. 

In the Rhine-Westphalia manufacturing districts, 
with their immense elevators, coke and blast furnaces, 
I saw the largest steel rolling mills in Europe working 
at full speed, as well as huge pipe, cylinder and machine 
plants. Duisburg-Ruhrort, near the Rhine, is the 
largest inland port of shipment on the continent of 
Europe. To review a nation’s industries in such a way 
as to give a complete picture of both manufactures and 
districts needs specialist knowledge and I am indebted 
to an authority, Dr. Hans Pflug, for the following 
survey: 

“. .. Much scientific thought, great technical gifts 
and tireless industry have gone to the composition of 
Germany’s industrial communities: limited space and 
a rapidly increasing population made this industrial 
development necessary. In a very few decades Germany 
became one of the most important industrial countries 
in the world. Both cities and mines vary considerably 
in their characteristics, for some are old and others are 
comparatively new. The district in which the town is 
placed and the character of the population all contribute 
to the atmosphere of each. The size of the town, how- 
ever, has little to do with its importance, for the small 
town of Selb, where china is made, Bunzlau, the pottery 
town, and the little place Riisselheim, near Frankfurt, 
where the Opel cars are built, to say nothing of Fried- 
richshafen, on Lake Constance, home of the Zeppelins 
and the Maybach engines, are more famous in name 
than many much more imposing towns. 
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“Germany’s oldest industrial country is Saxony, 
the most prominent places being Leipzig, Dresden, 
Chemnitz, Plauen and Zwickau. Leipzig, where the 
famous spring fair is held annually, leads in the trade of 
making books, though it has also many factories where 
machinery, textiles and musical instruments are pro- 
duced. Beautiful Dresden, famous for its galleries 
and its operas, is also an important industrial centre. 
Chemnitz, known at one time as the Saxon Manchester, 
is the home of all branches of the textile trade. 
Zwickau’s development as an industrial centre is due 
principally to the presence of many large coal depots, 
while Plauen might well be christened ‘the town of 
curtains’. 

“Compared with Saxony, the central German in- 
dustrial cities and towns must be accounted as young, 
but they have developed more rapidly than the older 
ones. Dessau, formerly a small residential town, must 
now be called a city, and it manufactures railway rolling 
stock, machinery and the famous Junkers aeroplanes. 
Magdeburg is a centre where foodstuffs are handled, 
but it also possesses large machine factories. Halle, a 
place of much the same character, is occupied solely 
with the production of goods for the railways. Kassel 
must also be included among the central German 
industrial towns, for it manufactures railway stock, the 
Henschel locomotives, motor-cars and aeroplanes. 
Kassel is famous also for its high-grade precision in- 
struments, a manufacture that it has in common with 
Jena, where are the Zeiss works and the world-famous 
Schott glass factory. 

“Tf the central German industrial towns were founded 
in the first place mainly because of the wealth of the 
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ground (including brown coal and various mineral ores) 
the important cities of the north grew up mainly round 
their harbours, through which vital raw materials 
entered the country from abroad. Hamburg, with its 
oil and grain mills, is perhaps the most important, for 
in its immediate neighbourhood are situated Harburg, 
with its rubber factories, and Altona and Wandsbeck, 
where cigarettes, margarine and chocolate factories 
flourish, and where there are large fish-canning con- 
cerns. Hamburg, Bremen, Kiel and Flensburg all have 
large yards, which at present are doing a considerable 
trade in shipbuilding. Overseas influence is felt in the 
industries of Hanover, especially in the case of the 
Continental Rubber Works. Braunschweig, not far 
distant from Hanover, has the outward appearance of 
a little medieval town, but it produces a most varied 
assortment of goods, including railway signals, pianos, 
preserves of all kinds and motor-cars. An industrial 
town of the future is small Gifhorn, where the ‘People’s 
Car’ is being manufactured. 

“Further west, in the province of Westphalia, there 
are many typical industrial towns. Osnabriick, by old 
tradition, produces iron, fibre stuffs and paper. Bielefeld 
has a linen industry which can trace its history back into 
the Middle Ages, and to which it later added the pro- 
duction of cycles and sewing-machines. Rich deposits 
of ore formed the basis for the iron industry of Siegen. 
A complete industrial province arose round the coal 
mines of the Ruhr, and in this Rhineland-Westphalian 
district over 5 million people are employed. Gelsen- 
kirchen is one of many villages which have grown with 
the building of large rolling mills and smelting works, 
and another such is Dortmund, which is also famous for 
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its great breweries. Dortmund has many large modern 
buildings, some being almost sky-scrapers. 

“The largest town in the Ruhr district is Essen, the 
development of which is due principally to the presence 
of Krupp’s great concerns. Coal and iron, however, 
form only a small part of the widely extended Rhine- 
land industrial district. Diisseldorf, a really elegant 
town, houses famous metal works and the soap factory 
of Henkel, to name only two of its many industries. 
At Krefeld, silk is manufactured, and Aachen is well- 
known for its towels and table-cloths. It should be 
mentioned, also, that Aachen has the largest umbrella 
factory in the world. Diiren is Germany’s most im- 
portant paper centre, 

“Cologne is probably the best known and is certainly 
the most important of the Rhineland industrial towns. 
Its cathedral is a landmark for many miles around. 
The most popular of its products are eau-de-Cologne 
and Stollwerk chocolate. 

“A real network of industrial centres is grouped at 
and around the junction of the rivers Rhine and Main. 
The most important of these is Frankfurt, with ‘its 
many industries. ‘To this particular group belong 
Ludwigshafen and Mannheim, where Benz invented 
the motor-car. 

“Where the Saar flows over from Lorraine is an- 
other large industrial district, founded again upon 
the presence of coal and iron ore. 

“In the Black Forest, Pforzheim and Karlsruhe are 
probably the two most important places for the 
manufacture of jewellery and ornaments. Passing to 
the central part of the Neckar valley, we come to 
Heilbronn, where many finished industrial wares are 
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manufactured, finally reaching Stuttgart, the beauti- 
fully situated and modern capital city of Wurtemberg. 
Other famous Swabian towns are Esslingen (loco- 
motives and machine tools) and Ulm, famous for 
the production of machinery and fire-extinguishing 
apparatus. 

“Although Bavaria is definitely an agricultural 
province, its capital, Munich, is famous not only as a 
centre of art, but also as an industrial town, where 
steam engines and motor-cars are manufactured, to say 
nothing of book production and of the ever popular 
Munich beer. Augsburg and Nuremberg also have 
their industries, for here are produced Diesel engines, 
machinery and textiles. 

“The Ostmark (Austria) is definitely an agricultural 
country, although it does contain towns of industrial 
repute. The most important is, of course, Vienna, the 
capital, famous for its luxury goods and its clothes; 
while the town for wrought metal is Steyr. 

“The eastern part of Germany is essentially agri- 
cultural, although Silesia has other industries. Gleiwitz 
and Beuthen, for instance, in Upper Silesia, have 
become during the past few years thriving industrial 
towns. Here there are coal mines and others containing 
metal ores of various kinds. Industry, too, forms the 
main existence of Breslau, Silesia’s capital, for here 
clothes, railway rolling stock, cigarettes and machinery 
are manufactured. Oppeln is the principal centre of 
the chalk and cement industries. In northern Silesia, 
also, there are many industrial towns. 

“In north-eastern Germany, industry has made 
headway in the provincial towns of Kénigsberg and 
Stettin. At the former, ships are built, and clothes, 
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paper and cement are produced. Kénigsberg has 
flourishing wood, machine and cellulose industries. 
It would be impossible to mention the chief towns of 
East Prussia and not take into account Elbing, where 
are situated the world-famous Schichau shipbuilding 
yards.” 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Women’s part in the New Germany 


level, aligned sea of upturned faces in the 

vast new arena of old Nuremberg, squared and 
circled by the black and brown uniforms and steel 
helmets of his guards, Adolf Hitler, Germany’s ‘man 
of destiny”, was just finishing a sharp staccato speech 
to the hundreds of thousands forming the rank and 
file of the New Germany. There was not a movement 
in this gigantic crowd, not a sound, except the punctua- 
tions of applause which seemed to divide into para- 
graphs the positives in his address. A great occasion, 
because the words of a dictator form, later, the pages 
of history; but a spectacle of subdued colouring, with 
the vivid contrast of black and red predominating. 

It was to the women of Germany that the Fuhrer 
was speaking; he thanked them for holding steadfast 
to the cause from the very first day when its banner had 
been raised. He recorded the part they had played in 
keeping the movement alive during the thirteen months 
of his imprisonment. They had not allowed themselves 
to be influenced by considerations of expediency, but 
had acted in accordance with the dictates of their hearts. 
Down to the present day, he told them, they had 
remained by his side instinctively; and that hence- 
forward they would be regarded as companions and 
partners in the life of the New Germany. 

The applause came like the onset of a hurricane, and 
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it died away as quickly at the signal of his upraised 
hand. An invisible wave, something that is fe/t but 
cannot be seen, swept over the vast assembly in this 
ages-old city. From the battery forming the centre of 
this human electric storm came the words—seemingly 
nothing in cold print and yet into which millions of 
Teutonic womanhood instinctively read the promise of 
a new life: ‘“The time will come when you will all look 
back proudly and gladly at these years of struggle for 
the New Germany. It will then be your most cherished 
memory that, at this great time of Germany’s rebirth, 
you took part in the fight as German women for our 
German fatherland.” 

Those who heard this speech at the Reich Party Con- 
gress in Nuremberg, in the year 1935, will remember 
the impression it created all over the country. The 
older German man had always considered that woman’s 
place was in the home and his own to be that of a warrior 
in the battlefields of politics, commerce, industry and 
war. Did this mean the dawn of a new epoch in the 
relations of the sexes or—? But reassurance came from 
the Reich Woman’s Leader, Frau Gertrude Scholtz- 
Klink, “‘. . . animated by the wish to do our best to give 
our times a stamp which will one day cause our descend- 
ants to forget that for fourteen years our nation was on a 
bed of sickness, stunned by the catastrophe which had 
overtaken it. We women knew as well as the men of 
Germany that we had to familiarize a people—despair- 
ing of itself—with a view of life which required those 
very qualities which had been deliberately suppressed 
in this people. We needed honour and respect... 
these are the virtues which appeal to the soul of a 
nation. <<." 
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By asking the women of Germany to make sacrifices 
and to cheerfully endure hardships for the sake of their 
country, the spirit was to be aroused in the reborn 
nation. Through the fog of misunderstanding, which 
so often envelopes the actions and intentions of a nation, 
the eyes of other great peoples could see but dimly. 
Clouded still further by the differences, large or small, 
that inevitably divide the races of mankind, much of the 
enthusiasm that accompanied the rebirth of this great 
nation of continental Europe was willingly or un- 
willingly misjudged. This was especially the case with 
regard to the position of women in the new Germany. 

While studying this question, I obtained from Frau 
Scholtz-Klink, the Reich Woman’s Leader, the follow- 
ing account of the part being played by women in the 
making of the nation. 

“In foreign papers we often read that in the New 
Germany the woman leads the life of a slave. We can 
understand that there are many false impressions abroad 
concerning woman’s work in our country. It is not 
easy for a foreigner, who knows neither Germany nor 
its people, to understand everything that has occurred 
in our country during the past few years. 

““‘We women have our place in the reorganized Ger- 
man State and it is our duty to find the most useful 
sphere for our activities. Having asked ourselves how 
best we can serve our country, we have come to the 
conclusion that it is first necessary to assure for the 
nation a healthy family life—sound in body and mind. 

“This led us to create the National Mothers’ Service 
(Reichsmutterdienst). In all cities we have established 
schools for mothers which may be—not must be— 
attended by every woman over 18 years of age. Into 
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the country we send out travelling teachers, who go from 
one village to another staying a few weeks in each. 
Women are instructed in caring for babies, rearing and 
educating children, and in looking after the household 
—the three fields of activity of the Mothers’ Service. 

“Tn addition to training the mother we believe in the 
Women’s Labour Service (Frauenarbeitsdienst) as an 
important educational force. Girls from 17 to 25 years 
of age, drawn from all classes of the population, are 
included in the Women’s Labour Service. Participation 
is voluntary, except in the case of prospective university 
students. Before being allowed to begin their studies, 
they must be able to show that they have served six 
months in the Labour Service. The aim of this organiza- 
tion is to train young women to help one another, and 
to be of service to their country. Life in a labour camp 
brings the girls in close contact with the social needs 
and problems of Germany, awakens their interest in 
these problems, and at the same time quickens their 
desire to help in alleviating distress. During their labour 
service they act as helpers, without pay, wherever a 
woman’s burden of work is excessive, in the new settle- 
ments of our agricultural emergency areas and in the 
poorer districts of our industrial cities. They are sent 
into the homes of these women for several hours a day 
and work side by side with overburdened housewives 
and mothers, helping them in a friendly spirit and so 
easing their burdens. 

“Girls doing this work live in camps, each group 
having about thirty members. Every camp has a leader 
who is responsible for the conduct and work of the 
volunteers in her charge. The girls spend about six 
hours a day in their social service work. The remainder 
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of the day is occupied with the usual training and with 
sports and games. 

“We have established, also, the Women’s Office of 
the German Labour Front (Frauenamt der deutschen 
Arbeitsfront), which is engaged in looking after women 
workers, especially those in factories. . This office is 
chiefly concerned with ensuring that no demands 
injurious to health are made on the strength of the 
women workers, that a woman is only given work 
compatible with her physical strength and intellectual 
capability. We have delegated women in the factories 
to represent the interests of women workers in their 
relations with the factory management. In this way, 
for instance, it has been possible, in the metal industry 
alone, to withdraw almost 20 per cent of the women 
from the heavier work and place them at easier and 
healthier tasks at the same wage-scale as before. 

“The Women’s Office of the Labour Front is also 
co-operating with the National Welfare Organization 
(NS-Volkswohlfahrt) to extend the present legislation 
to protect working mothers. It has already been 
arranged that women may give up their work four to 
six weeks before the birth of a child and receive assist- 
ance in the form of additional nutrition and nursery 
equipment out of the funds provided by the welfare 
project called ‘Mother and Child’. 

“In many cases young women students have asked 
to be allowed, for a few weeks during their vacation, to 
act as substitutes for women factory workers with many 
children. In these cases the student receives a small 
sum for pocket money and takes the place of the worker, 
who has a few weeks extra holiday on full pay. 

“Tn the larger factories we have also placed trained 
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welfare workers. These women are not employed 
directly by the factory owner, but have a joint contract 
with factory and Frauenamt, so that they cannot be 
dismissed by the factory owners or management. They 
are thus independent of favour and can act impartially 
without fear of the consequences. 

‘These activities I have mentioned are all of a purely 
social character. They by no means exhaust the fields 
of our endeavour. The German woman is, of course, 
engaged also in business, in the Press, on the radio 
and in the film industry. It is a complete misunder- 
standing of the position of woman in the new Germany 
to assume that her activity ends in being a good wife 
and mother, and that all other occupations, especially 
intellectual professions, are closed to her. We are, 
naturally, of the opinion that only those women should 
be allowed to attend the universities who are really 
fitted for such training. If a woman possesses the 
necessary qualifications we encourage her to study in 
every way. German women are still active in many 
fields as economists, doctors, lawyers and’ teachers. 
What we try to do is, to use these women in branches 
of their professions where their special qualities as 
women will be of value.” 

This, in broad outline, is the position of women 
under the Third Reich. To propound a plan is one 
thing but to carry it out is another; and, in the same 
way, there is a difference between the work of those 
who conceive and that of the people by whose labour 
it is accomplished. It was with these thoughts in mind 
that I decided to turn from the theoretical to the practical, 
and to ascertain what life was like in a women’s labour 
camp in Eastern Germany, where the “Back to the 
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Land” movement has caused groups of settlers with 
their families to create new farms and villages far away 
from the populous centres. 

Obviously this reconnaissance could not be made by 
myself, so I enlisted the help of an Englishwoman, 
and here is what she has to tell from personal experience. 

“I felt that I would like to know something about 
this movement in which 20,000 young women between 
the ages of 18 and 25 from all classes of society volun- 
tarily live for six months with the utmost frugality, 
under strict discipline, and work six hours a day 
digging potatoes, tending cattle, cooking or scrubbing 
in some peasant cottage. 

“Some friends of mine in Berlin arranged the visit 
for me through the authorities. I had to supply them 
with a synopsis of my life and two photographs of 
myself, a natural precaution to take before allowing a 
foreigner to stay as a guest in a Government institution. 
Quite shortly came back the permission. They chose 
one of the camps in the East of Germany, near 
Schweibus. 

“As I left Berlin behind me on that Friday morning 
I felt a certain amount of trepidation. I had heard 
many tales of the severity of life in these labour camps, 
and I am not much given to hard-living myself. At 
the little wayside station I was met by a rather stern- 
looking young woman in the khaki uniform of the 
Women’s Labour Service. (I discovered later that she 
wasn’t as stern as she looked.) She greeted me, told 
me to wait a minute and disappeared, returning in two 
minutes with a bicycle in each hand. My heart sank. 
It was twenty years since I had ridden a bicycle. But 
I knew that I was already considerably privileged in 
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being allowed to visit the Labour Camp at all, so to 
cavil at the means of locomotion provided by my hostess 
would have been churlish. After several attempts I 
succeeded in mounting the bicycle; my companion 
had gallantly strapped my luggage on to the back of 
her machine, and off we went. I decided cycling must 
be like swimming, once you learn it you never forget. 
Nevertheless I could have wished that the five miles to 
the camp had been shorter by half. Getting off the 
wretched machine was another story. Luckily I found 
a convenient doorway and propped the bicycle against 
it while I clambered off. 

“Down the path to meet me came the Leader of the 
camp, Fraulein Kottmaier. I felt rather like a new girl 
at school. In those seconds while I walked towards her 
there flashed through my mind ‘Heavens above, I’ve 
got lipstick on’, I tried to remember how much lip- 
stick I had put on that morning, and whether I had 
remembered to powder over it so that it didn’t look too 
glaring. I gave, as well, a hasty thought to my finger- 
nails, and thanked my lucky stars that I had never been 
a disciple of the blood-red school. I hoped my ‘light- 
rust’ might pass unnoticed. Whether it did or not, I 
never found out; but, from the warmth of the welcome 
I was given from both the Camp Leader and, later, 
from the girls themselves, I conclude that if they did 
notice these things they absolved me on the grounds 
that I was English, not German. 

“By this time it was about one o’clock and the girls 
of the camp were still at their work in the neighbouring 
village and settlement. While we waited for them to 
come back, the Leader showed me around the camp. 
It is established in what was the Dower House of a 
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castle, and stands just inside the castle gates. On the 
ground floor was the camp Common Room, a big 
dining-room with four long tables of wood, scrubbed to 
a dazzling whiteness, walls distempered in sunshine 
yellow, and in the centre of one long wall what they 
called their ‘flower-window’, a wide window-sill banked 
with growing flowers. On the tables, also, were bowls 
of flowers. Beyond the dining-room were model 
kitchens and laundry rooms. 

“On the first floor the bedrooms were arranged. Ten 
or twelve girls slept in each room in double-decker, 
bunk-like beds. The bedding consisted of a straw 
mattress, no pillow, and a blanket folded and covered 
by blue and white check linen. (I slept on a straw 
mattress myself and found it quite comfortable.) On 
this floor, also, was the washroom, where each girl had 
her own bowl and small bench. 

“The floor above was occupied with locker-rooms for 
clothes and shoes. Each girl had a locker with a key, in 
which she kept her personal possessions. There were 
thirty-eight women in this particular camp, including 
the leader and two assistant leaders. Their ages varied 
from 18 to 25 years, and I was somewhat surprised to 
find that the average age seemed to be about 21. I had 
expected the majority of the girls to be nearer 18. 

‘‘As we finished our tour of the house the girls began 
to return from their work, some on foot and some 
cycling. They were wearing their working uniform, a 
butcher-blue drill dress, with short sleeves and Peter 
Pan collar, a pinafore of navy blue spotted in white, and 
a red kerchief on their heads. A very neat and practical 
uniform it looked. They seemed cheerful and happy 
coming up the road in twos and threes chatting and 
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laughing. When they saw us they gave a friendly 
‘Heil Hitler’. There was nothing military about their 
greeting. 

“On their return to the camp the girls changed for 
their leisure hours into their own private clothes and we 
all gathered in the big room for dinner. It was a very 
good meal of a simple kind. Rissoles, we should call 
them; to the Germans, however, they were Hamburger 
steaks; and there were, also, boiled potatoes. ‘Two of the 
girls are detailed each week for kitchen service and they 
prepare the meals, another two are on table service, 
which consists of laying the table, clearing away and 
washing up. 

“After dinner everyone went to bed for one and a 
half hours. There was no compulsion to sleep, they 
could read or sew if they wished, but most of them, 
after six and a half hours work in field or cottage, were 
only too glad to sleep. At 4.30 they assembled again in 
the dining-room for a short period of instruction by the 
Camp Leader. On this particular afternoon she was 
talking about the position of the farmer and peasant in 
the life of the nation, glorifying country life and the 
people who work on the land. Three times a week this 
part of the day is occupied by lectures, and on the 
other two afternoons by folk-dancing and handiwork. 
' Saturdays and Sundays are recreation days. 

“At 6.30 came supper; cocoa made with milk, rounds 
of rye bread spread with gherkins or sausage meat, and 
a delicious salad. The salad was so good that I asked 
how it was made and was told that it consisted of white 
cabbage finely shredded, chopped apples and gherkins, 
with an oil and vinegar dressing. 

“Supper is usually followed by one of the girls read- 
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ing aloud from a newspaper, but just as we were starting 
there came a knock at the door, which was hailed with 
wild enthusiasm by the assembly. It announced the 
arrival of the two assistant Leaders of the camp, who 
had returned from the Reich Party days in Nuremberg, 
which they had attended as delegates from their camp. 

“For the next hour they entertained us with a graphic 
description of their experiences, tumbling over one 
another in their eagerness to tell usall about it. Certainly 
Hitler has the whole-hearted adoration of the young 
people of Germany. 

“At 8.25 we all trooped out into the garden and 
assembled around the flagstaff with arms raised at the 
salute while the flag was lowered. And so to bed. 

“At 5 o’clock next morning I was awakened by the 
sound of scurrying feet, and rolled out of bed just in 
time to see the other girls, in their neat shorts and vests, 
set off for ten minutes of physical jerks in the open air. 

The next half-hour was devoted to washing, dressing, 
making beds and putting rooms in order. Five minutes 
before six o’clock we assembled again while the flag was 
hoisted. Then it was breakfast time. This meal con- 
sisted of milk soup and rye biscuits. Milk soup is a 
kind of gruel made with milk, thicker than English 
gruel but rather thinner than our porridge. A second 
breakfast arrived at 9 o’clock for those who were work- 
ing in the camp. The peasants usually provide the girls 
working for them with an equivalent meal. 

“At 7 o'clock the ‘arbeits’-maiden set out for the 
neighbouring fields and cottages. Later in the morning 
I went round with a guide to see them at work. In the 
first house we came to, the girl was busy making cake 
for the family tea; on the opposite side of the road 
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another helper was on top of a threshing-machine, lend- 
ing a hand. Further along the village street we looked 
in through a kitchen door and found the ‘arbeits’-maid 
mopping up the floor. Another visit disclosed one of 
them in a shed milking the cows. 

“T asked a peasant woman how she liked having a 
strange girl sent to help her. At first, she and her 
neighbours were a bit doubtful about the idea, she told 
me, but once the awkwardness had worn off they all 
found the extra pair of hands a great assistance. ‘We 
have come to a very happy understanding with our 
work girls’, she said. 

“T could see for myself that these young girls were 
tremendously popular in the village. They work for 
six weeks in the same place and then change around to 
give each of them a diversity of experience. The young 
woman who was acting as guide took me to the cottage 
where she had worked for the first six weeks, and which 
she had left a fortnight before. There she was greeted 
joyously by the whole family. 

“Saturday afternoon was a holiday. One of the girls 
was celebrating her birthday and had invited twelve of 
her special friends in the camp to a birthday tea. With 
typical German kindness she asked me to join them. 
During the next two hours we sat around a table bearing 
twenty-two candles, laden with flowers, cakes and fruit. 

“Discipline, of course, does exist in these camps, but 
the position between the Leader and the girls seemed 
to be very similar to that between a prefect in an English 
boarding-school and the girls of her form or house. 
Sunday was visiting day at the camp, when parents and 
friends may come to see the girls, or to take them out 
for the day. Those who had no visitors went off for 
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walks or cycle rides, and several of them visited their 
‘settlers’. After working in the kitchen all the week 
they go to tea on Sundays and are entertained by the 
peasants as guests of honour in the parlour. In many 
cases they were going back to see the people they had 
worked for during their first six weeks. 

“T spent most of this Sunday talking to one or other 
of the girls. It was interesting to hear about their 
different circumstances. They came from all over Ger- 
many and from every social circle. For the most part 
they were undertaking the service voluntarily. The only 
instance when it is compulsory for women is where girls 
wish to enter universities, then they must first do this 
six months of labour service.” 

There would seem to be little doubt that what is now 
a service confined by existing accommodation and 
organization to some 20,000 voluntary participants is 
intended eventually to become a compulsory state 
system for training all the young girls (and young men) 
of the nation, after leaving school, to take their place, as 
needed, in the national economy. Here is what is ex- 
pected of the German woman of the near future, in the 
words of the highest official in the State—the Reich 
Woman’s Leader. 

“. . . They are not economic reasons nor military 
grounds that make the Labour Service indispensable for 
us, although the very sensible economical work per- 
formed in it by our young people is an assistance and 
thus a necessity for German life. Most important of all, 
however, is the moulding of the young into a genuine 
German of the present time, the moulding of the Ger- 
man women into rea/ German women of to-day. I 
should like to draw you a picture of the young German 
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woman as we should like to see her. She must be able 
to deny herself luxury and enjoyment; she must be able 
to work, mentally and physically; she must be mentally 
and physically healthy, and she must be able to form 
the life we are forced to live into a beautiful life; she 
must be acquainted with the needs and dangers that 
threaten the life of our people. She must gladly do all 
that is needed of her. In short, she must be able to 
think politically, not party-politically, not in the sense 
of political struggles with other nations, but in such a 
manner that she feels, thinks and sacrifices in common 
with the whole people.” 

Although not one volume but many large ones would 
be required if any attempt were made to give in detail 
the whole and complete system pertaining to the women 
of the New Germany, there are two features that have 
not yet been mentioned. One of these is the ‘‘School for 
Mothers”, of which there are now several hundred 
scattered over the whole country. They are attended by 
about 1} million women each year. 

For the necessary inside information concerning these 
schools I have to rely on the following, given by a 
German girl who passed through one of the establish- 
ments in Berlin. “. .. The subjects are divided into 
three main groups: (1) Housekeeping (Cooking, Sew- 
ing, Washing and Ironing); (2) Family Hygiene (Care 
of Infants, Home Nursing of the Sick); (3) General 
Cultural Education (The Home and its Relation to the 
Nation, Folk Tradition and Customs). 

“It goes without saying that the above plan of study 
may be amended to suit the conditions of life in the 
locality where the school is situated. The instruction 
given to mothers in a little mountain village differs from 
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that which they receive in a large city, and the course of 
study in the schools located in seacoast towns is some- 
what different from that of an inland farming region. 
There are 3000 trained teachers and instructors, of 
whom 1000 are regularly employed as professionals, 
and the remainder give their services from time to time 
as volunteers. The teaching staffs include experienced 
women doctors, trained nurses, kindergarten teachers, 
and school teachers, all of whom take advanced courses 
at specially organized normal schools, such as those in 
Berlin. 

“Attendance at one of these ‘Schools for Mothers’ 
is not compulsory. The tuition fees are extremely 
small, and in many cases are remitted altogether. The 
classes in the various separate courses generally number 
from twenty to twenty-five students, who may choose 
whether they prefer to attend the morning, afternoon 
or evening class. The lectures last two hours. All 
those who participate in these courses of instruction 
are taught how to keep a model home according to the 
most modern and approved standards, special emphasis 
being laid on utilizing domestic products rather than 
imported ones. At the close of each course the students 
receive a certificate of attendance, which is now required 
to be submitted by women applying for positions in 
certain occupations. From this it is clear that young 
women from the age of 18 years and over would do 
well to obtain such a certificate. 

‘“‘An important feature of the system of training and 
educating mothers is that it is not confined to cities 
and towns alone, as courses of instruction are also 
given in the most out-of-the-way villages, particularly 
along the frontiers. For this purpose there is a large 
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group of itinerant teachers who make regular tours, 
lasting a fortnight, from village to village, taking with 
them all the necessary equipment. 

“In addition to these itinerant teachers and the 
regularly established schools in the cities and towns, 
there are the so-called boarding-schools, where students 
are taken for a period of from four to six weeks and 
receive a very thorough course of instruction in house- 
keeping, which is of the greatest value to them in 
future life. These schools were first established in 
more or less inaccessible localities, where the women 
were unable to reach one of the regular schools, and so 
lacked the opportunity for improving their knowledge. 
For such women the ‘home’ school, conveniently 
near by, has been of great benefit to many hundreds of 
women and girls. These boarding or ‘home’ schools 
are to be found in Saxony and in Oldenburg. 

“There are also boarding-schools, generally known 
as ‘Bride Schools’, for young women who are engaged 
to be married to men in the military or other Govern- 
ment field services. The course lasts six weeks, and in 
addition to instruction in housekeeping the students 
receive regular gymnastic training and lessons in 
physical culture... .” 

The problem of what to do with some six or seven 
hundred thousand girls when they left school each 
year caused considerable anxiety to a Government 
whose methods are based on a paternal system which 
regards the forced idleness of unemployment among 
the young as having the effect of making them unfit 
in future years for the regulated and orderly life that 
seems to be the ideal of modern thought and action in 
Germany. 
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This official concern produced what is known as the 
“Household Year for Girls”. Those who cannot find 
employment of a more or less definite kind, can, if they 
wish, apply to what is known as the local Vocation 
Advisory Office, or to the Employment Exchange. 
By one or other of these State departments applicants 
are directed to a family, in which they become for a 
year guest-help-apprentices. 

These young companions are welcomed in house- 
holds, especially where there are children. When 
obtaining this form of unpaid help it is necessary to 
prove that no other form of assistance is being displaced 
thereby. Although there is no additional expense 
incurred by a housewife in taking a girl in this way, 
beyond the cost of board and lodging, together with 
the health contribution (which is the equivalent of the 
British Health Insurance) there is, nevertheless, a 
recognized responsibility to act as her friend and 
preceptor in a conscientious way. While the girl 
remains with a family she is given outside interests by 
the Federation of German Girls and joins in all their 
sports, gatherings and excursions. 

By this system girls are being taught household 
work and management, while their teachers obtain the 
advantage of young companionship and additional help 
which they otherwise might not be able to afford. It 
helps very materially the large family ideal of modern 
Germany. 
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Reality & Romance from Rhine to Alps 


Hat which has figured most in the history of 
| almost every country is its principal river. 
Time was when only the banks of sea-going 
streams were inhabited. Elsewhere and in different 
ages civilization crept but slowly up the world’s water- 
ways. Barter, commerce and industry have been their 
children. Wars have been fought for their possession. 
They vie with mountain ranges as ideal frontiers. 
Castles of old and the forts of to-day are seldom far 
from their banks. They are indeed lords of creation. 
And history repeats itself, so that the past becomes a 
forecast of the future. 

It was with thoughts like these that I looked first 
upon the fast-flowing waters of the German Rhine, 
knowing that in the future, as in the past, this river and 
its surrounding country, from the Rhineland to the 
distant Alps of Bavaria, would figure largely in the 
world’s news. Who, for instance, outside Germany, 
had heard much about Godesberg, the ‘“Castle of God” 
and the scene of the historic meeting between the 
British Prime Minister and the German President 
and Chancellor, on September 22nd, 1938, that un- 
doubtedly saved the world from a second Armageddon. 
But Godesberg once had a Roman temple, dedicated 
to the gods of health, which was a famous meeting- 
place; again it became first, a favourite residence of the 
powerful Archbishop of Cologne and, in the 18th 
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century, the rendezvous of the distinguished society of 
that city. On the opposite side of the Rhine are the 
famous Drachenfels where Siegfried killed the dragon 
and, now, where a portion of the “Siegfried Line” keeps 
the watch on the Rhine. 

Many pages of European history have been made 
on the banks of this river, and when I journeyed from 
Cologne to Ordensburg Vogelsang, in the Eifel Moun- 
tains, a few miles to the west of Godesberg, I knew that 
in the future also new leaves would be turned in its 
honour. Like most foreigners I had never heard of 
Ordensburg and could not find it on any map. It lies 
between the little towns of Gemiind and Heinbach, 
and will soon figure large in its country’s story. 

Ordensburg Vogelsang is not the euphonious name 
of a town, in the accepted sense of that word, but of one 
out of the three colleges where the chosen from among 
the younger generation are being trained, taught 
and drilled to become the leaders of the eighty-odd 
millions of people who will then form the Greater 
Germany. It is one of Hitler’s new “Schools of 
Leadership’. 

Motoring up a rather steep road near the little town 
of Gemiind we were soon out of the valley and on the 
airy heights of the Eifel. Looking down from the 
wooded peaks one could see that a chain of mountain 
lakes had been formed by the building of a system of 
dams in the Urft Valley. The surroundings were indeed 
beautiful. Before long we came to the large gate- 
house forming the entrance to Ordensburg. This 
building is in the same severe style that characterizes 
the entire group comprising the “Burg”. There 
is a distinct military appearance, combined with an 
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almost monastic atmosphere, in the aspect of this 
college, where every student is destined to become a 
leader of men. 

On entering this castle of modern times I found 
myself in the ‘‘Court of Honour”, surrounded by an 
almost perfect example of the German architecture of 
the new régime. It forms a quadrangle around a 
massive fountain which stands between two great stone 
eagles. Crossing this courtyard and passing through 
an archway, I entered the dining-hall, which is nearly 
200 feet in length and has windows looking out on to 
the lake far below. Above this is the main schoolroom, 
with lofty walls extending to the roof. The furnishings 
are simple and yet dignified. 

Stepping out on to a covered terrace, with a stone 
tower about 160 feet on one side, I looked down the 
slope of the mountain and saw ten or more long dormi- 
tory buildings, one below the other. Each of these 
houses accommodates fifty students, and has a classroom 
for lectures. Further down the mountainside there are 
extensive grounds for sports of all kinds, as well as an 
indoor gymnasium and swimming-bath. The buildings 
and grounds extend downwards to the shores of Lake 
Urft. 

Looking at Ordensburg, both externally and inter- 
nally, it would seem that its architect deliberately 
avoided the romantic and gave to everything an appear- 
ance of modernity and utility, yet leaving one with 
the impression of being in a castle of the present day. 
Even the lofty tower contains an immense water 
tank. The kitchens, butcher’s shop, bakery, laundry, 
gymnasium—all are provided with the very latest 
technical and scientific equipment. The building of 
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the so-called “Burg”’ occupied over a thousand work- 
men for eighteen months. It was formally opened in May 
1936, although not completed until some months later. 

The students, who have been nicknamed “Junkers”, 
are a fine lot of fellows, whose frank, open faces 
and complete self-possession are a sure indication of 
their mental and physical fitness. There are nearly a 
thousand of these young men, ranging from 21 years 
of age upwards, and chosen from families of all 
kinds, being trained in this one institution to be the 
political leaders of the future in the Third Reich. 
The education is entirely free, Ordensburg being 
State-supported. 

The present political leaders of Germany formulated 
their ideas of Government from knowledge gained in 
the hard school of experience. A mass of information 
and data has now been reduced to a definite “system” 
—that of the Third Reich. It is a form of intense 
national socialism and racial purity, with the sub- 
ordination of the welfare of the individual to that of 
the State. It is essentially German, and differs con- 
siderably from the Italian form of Fascism. Many of 
the thousand young men training at Ordensburg will 
become instructors at the two other leadership schools— 
Crocissenses, in Mecklenburg and at Sonthofen, in the 
Allegan district of Bavaria. Others will become Group 
Leaders of the Party. From these beginnings the high- 
est political offices in the State are open to the students 
of these leadership schools. 

Late one June evening I returned to Cologne, and 
from the Rhine Bridge caught a glimpse of this fine 
old city which came as a pleasant surprise. Many times 
before I had wandered in its narrow streets and con- 
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sidered that every aspect of it was already familiar. 
On this occasion, however, Cologne was celebrating 
and was floodlit. Spires and towers seemed to arise like 
those of a fairy town from the amazingly broad and 
sparkling waters of the great river. So clear was the 
indigo blue of the night sky that the millions of flicker- 
ing lights of the city seemed each to have an individual 
identity. No doubt thousands of people have seen this 
view, yet I have never seen in print a line to tell of its 
unusual beauty. 

Then I walked out of the railway station into narrow 
streets gay with black and red flags in festoons, snatches 
of song came from old-world taverns, and the next 
moment I stepped into a modern hotel and my explora- 
tions had commenced. By sunrise the busy Rhine was 
alive with immense barges and fussy tugs. In the great 
Cathedral, a cliff of carved stone with twin spires, the 
dominant impression was one of tremendous height, of 
jewel-like windows changing the sunbeams into sub- 
dued shafts of red, green, blue and yellow light, which 
shone on to grey stone. 

The golden treasure-chamber of St. Ursula’s Church 
called me to tell of the city’s historical past and magni- 
ficence. Nearly two thousand years of religious fervour 
and the wealth derived from commerce have combined 
to endow Cologne with its art treasures. From the 
time when old Cologne was one of the cities of the 
Hanseatic League to the present day is a long period, 
and there are to be found, by those who are lovers of 
architecture and antiques, examples of every period in 
the stormy yet always important life of this chief city 
of the German Rhine. It was not for mere sightseeing, 
however, that I had returned to Cologne, but to investi- 
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gate, with the aid of some friends, that gigantic system 
which is neither a private nor a State charity—as such 
is known outside Germany—but which, nevertheless, 
collects and distributes to those in need of assistance 
goods to the value of nearly 400 million Reichsmarks 
each year. 

The aim of what is known as “The Winter Help 
Organization” is the relief of those who are physically 
and mentally sound, but who, in consequence of 
adverse general conditions, have fallen into a state of 
distress which threatens the health and development 
of both themselves and their dependants. The way in 
which the Welfare Society of the National Party carries 
into effect this vast work in the large cities and in the 
smallest villages throughout the whole country is best 
told as it was described to me by an authority on this 
work. 

“In accordance with the principle of preserving the 
healthy part of the German nation, the Welfare Society 
does not help those who are hereditarily diseased or 
suffering from incurable mental or physical complaints. 
These persons are cared for by the State. If, for 
example, the head of a family is an incurable drunkard, 
he will be denied all help, but his children and depend- 
ants will—unless they are in the same hopeless con- 
ditions—receive the usual relief. This attitude does 
not merely assure an organized preservation of the 
healthy part of the nation, but it is also an educative 
measure, for in many cases a weak-minded family 
member, with a tendency to drink or degeneration, 
receives an incentive to mend his ways when he knows 
that he will otherwise lose the advantage conferred by 
the Welfare Society. 
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‘Any person in Germany may be given relief whether 
he is employed or not. Special attention is paid to 
persons who are employed but whose wages scarcely 
suffice to support their large families. Relief always 
takes the form of goods. In this way, any possibility 
of the relief being used for other purposes or un- 
necessary purchases is avoided. In order to extend 
the range of choice, increasing use has been made 
of vouchers for food, clothing, electricity, gas and 
other necessities. 

“The Winter Help Scheme operates during the six 
months from October to March, which period experi- 
ence has shown to be the most critical of the year in 
regard to employment and sustenance. Many seasonal 
trades have to cease work during a great part of this 
time owing to inclement weather, and for the un- 
employed and those in receipt of small pensions the 
cost of food and winter clothing weighs heavily on a 
budget already burdened by the normal increase in 
price of many foodstuffs during winter time. 

“The Winter Help Organization began its work in 
October 1933, with an initial contribution of 15 million 
marks by the State. It collected not only contributions 
in kind, but also monetary aid, by many and varied 
appeals throughout the country; and it used the funds 
collected for large-scale buying of the necessities of 
daily life, thus making the money go considerably 
further than it would have done had it been distributed 
as money. Apart from the initial gift mentioned, this 
organization receives no State assistance, and is sup- 
ported entirely by individual people in Germany, 
through their contributions and sacrifices. 

“It is a fundamental principle that the contributions 
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must be absolutely voluntary. No one is in the slightest 
way forced to contribute. The Welfare Society’s main 
sources of income are: (2) Contributions from Business 
Concerns. Under this heading come donations of 
money or goods from societies and businesses. In 
addition to these single donations, monthly payments 
are often preferred, taking as a basis an amount equal 
to 15 per cent of the Corporation Tax paid during the 
year. As in the case of other contributions this is com- 
pletely voluntary. (4) Contributions from Individuals. 
These, again, may be divided into two kinds. First 
there are those from persons in receipt of wages, who 
may volunteer a monthly contribution of an amount 
equal to about 10 per cent of their monthly Wages Tax. 
This sum is collected by the firm, in so far as the 
employees have declared their consent. Secondly, those 
who are not employed, but have a private income, 
volunteer contributions in the form of small deductions 
from their Postal or Bank accounts. (c) Special advan- 
tages are gained through the free transport of coal for 
the Winter Help Scheme given by the German State 
Railways. The transport costs must be paid, but are 
refunded later. (¢) Contributions by Germans living 
abroad, which are collected by the Foreign Department 
of the Party. (e) The proceeds from the “One Pot 
Meal”. On the first Sunday in every month, a simple 
meal is prepared in all households. The money saved 
by giving up a more costly repast is forwarded to the 
Winter Help. (f) Winter Help Street Collections. A 
few Sundays in winter are also set apart, when one of the 
various authorities—such as the Police or Civil Servants 
—collect in the streets. The highest officials take part 
in these collections. (g) Flag days throughout the 
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country. Small badges, which are ordered by the 
Winter Help Organization in the distressed areas, are 
sold for a minimum of 20 pfennigs, and in this way help 
is rendered in two ways. 

“The helpers in this welfare work are divided into 
two classes: (1) Those in receipt of salaries or remunera- 
tion, and (2) Honorary, permanent and occasional 
helpers. With the increasing specialization of the Wel- 
fare Society, a tendency to engage more salaried staff 
and more honorary permanent helpers than occasional 
helpers has developed. The Welfare Society is organized 
in the following way. What is known as a Block Leader 
is responsible for the supervision of a ‘block’, which 
usually contains a number of tenements. He collects 
the regular contributions; and another important duty 
is to ascertain what persons are in need of assistance and 
to supervise their relief. This is a difficult and re- 
sponsible position, as often—especially in the case of 
the most respectable people—those in distress are re- 
luctant to acknowledge their condition. 

“All the contributions collected, together with the 
reports on the position of those in need of relief and any 
subsequent developments, are directed to the Cell 
Leader. This official is in charge of eight to ten blocks, 
and he gives exact, and, where necessary, personal in- 
formation about the cases reported to the Local Group. 
This body also receives all contributions in money and 
in kind from the Cell Leader. The Local Group, after 
consulting the Block and Cell Leaders, decides the 
relief which must be given. 

“The District Group, the Regional Group and the 
Reich Administration are competent to administrate the 
organization of the Welfare Society and to deal with 
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the monetary proceeds. The District and Regional 
Groups receive mostly goods presented by business 
concerns. The District Groups often have stocks of 
clothing and other necessities and the Regional Groups 
always have supplies. Apart from the smaller relief, such 
as potatoes, coal and food, given regularly by the Local 
Group, the Regional Group provides more relief in the 
form of clothing, shoes, domestic utensils, furniture, 
and sends people to the country to recover their health, 
The person in need of relief is provided with the 
necessities on production of a certificate from his Local 
Group. 

“All the money contributed is administered by the 
Regional Group and by the Reich Administration. As 
mentioned above, no relief is given in the form of 
money, so these contributions are used to buy large 
quantities of goods, which make it possible to obtain 
considerably lower prices. The difference between the 
wholesale prices and the retail values of the goods dis- 
tributed appears as ‘added value’ in the accounts of the 
Society. The Reich and Regional authorities decide 
from whom the goods shall be purchased. The orders 
are usually divided between distressed areas, and are 
given to firms with insufficient turnover in consequence 
of local distress or of economic crisis.” 

The costs of administration and of wages, including 
compensation for the helpers, are extremely small, 
amounting to less than 2 per cent of the total revenue. 
The operation of totalitarianism, in the working of this 
Society—as in all such organizations in Germany—is 
illustrated by the final control coming by stages to the 
Reich Administration. 

In one of the large passenger steamers which ply 
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on the Rhine I came to Bonn, a city of baroque archi- 
tecture and fine trees, the birthplace of Beethoven, and, 
above all, a typical German university town, gay with 
the country’s youth. Here was a place where I could 
study that curious relic of the Middle Ages which has 
been termed the ‘Honour of the Sword”. In Bonn it 
is an old tradition. 

One early summer evening I entered a well-known 
tavern where, in a room remote from the apartments 
used by the general public, I enjoyed a night of laughter 
and song with the youth of the New Germany. Here 
was a large oak table, into the dark wood of which had 
been cut the initials of many famous duellers. Among 
the company was one who had long since left the 
university, and who told me tales of the days when it 
was almost a disgrace to leave this seat of learning 
without having acquired at least one prominent sabre 
scar. Recently, however, duelling has been prohibited; 
and on the youthful faces around I saw none of the 
marks that once disfigured so many students in German 
universities. 

The Rhine voyage presents an amazing panorama 
of German history. I looked at the castles and ancient 
cities where once lived, fought and died, kings, bishops, 
knights and soldiers, whose names are known through- 
out the world. Old legends and tales come to life in 
such romantic surroundings. Here was the estate of 
Prince Metternich; there is Bingen, Riidesheim and 
Geisenheim, all quaint little towns with narrow streets, 
ancient Gothic towers, grey slate roofs, flower gardens, 
great white hotels with broad terraces running down 
to the river bank. Each has a wine for which it is 
famous. In the Mouse Tower, legend has it that a 
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depraved old Archbishop was bodily devoured by 
mice. High up on a cliff stands the statue 
“Germania”, with its shield ornamented with the old 
German Eagle, split in two by lightning in the year 
1917. 

At one point the Rhine makes a big curve, running 
between steep cliffs, and it is easy to imagine the 
“Lorelei” singing her seductive songs. Glancing 
upwards from Braubach, with its half-timbered houses 
leaning crazily towards each other, I saw, silhouetted 
against the skyline, the lofty castle of Marksburg. 
Mystery begins with the climb upwards to this historic 
stronghold. When, or by whom, the stairway was cut 
out of the living rock is unknown. It is first mentioned 
in the chronicles of the 9th century, and yet its walls 
are but little ravaged by the passage of over a thousand 
years. Passing under the great portcullis, the forge is 
still to be seen in which the swords and spears of its 
defenders were cast during past centuries. 

Leaving the Rhine steamer at Mainz I journeyed 
by motor-car across country to Rothenburg, where I 
lived for several days amid the surroundings and in 
the atmosphere of the Middle Ages. Nothing is 
modern—not even the people. The houses, the streets, 
the courtyards, the walls, the market, the taverns, the 
dresses of the inhabitants, and even their conversation 
are of a past age. It is the perfect example of the 
survival of a medieval town. 

Rothenburg rises like a toy city above the valley of the 
Tauber. It is encompassed by walls, with escarpments 
and towers, having turreted tops and red-tiled bastions. 
I walked beneath the covered battlements, peered 
through centuries-old embrasures, and gazed long at 
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the gabled houses, leaning roofs, winding alleys, and 
rich mellow colouring, for I knew instinctively that 
never again would the illusion of living in the Middle 
Ages come to me with such a spontaneous thrill. 
The Town Hall, a combination of the Gothic and 
the Renaissance, the Marcus Tower and the Réder 
Arch are all beautiful examples of medieval archi- 
tecture in a town where time must surely have stood 
still. 

Once a year, in June, Rothenburg fights its battles 
over again. The pageant commences with the lighting 
of this old town by red flares representing the be- 
leaguered city in flames. On the following morning 
the church bells sound the alarm, and defenders 
line the walls and bastions. The dresses and arms are 
all of the Middle Ages. Beyond the city’s ponderous 
gates the invaders have closed in for the assault. The 
last scene of this ages-old drama is the saving of the 
town by its heroic mayor. There is certainly romance 
in Rothenburg. 

On my way to Munich I stopped at several country 
inns, where life seemed to have changed but little 
through the ages. At one such place, however, there 
were two children enjoying a holiday free of all cost to 
their parents, who were industrial workers in Rhenish- 
Westphalia, and I was told that the children had come 
into the country under what is called the “godfather 
work”. Apparently people who have no children can 
arrange to become fairy godfathers (or mothers) to one 
or two children, usually from large families. They 
provide their so-called godchildren with Christmas 
gifts, clothes, shoes, and other necessities, or with 
luxuries, according to their station in life, and they 
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invite these children to stay with them as often as 
possible. In some cases they help them educationally 
and also to enter professions or trades; but, un- 
like similar organizations in other countries, they 
need not adopt them. Many children whose 
prospects in life would otherwise have been almost 
hopeless are being given an entirely new outlook by 
this means. 

Journeying by train southwards from Munich, I 
climbed into the heart of the Bavarian Alps. At 
Garmisch, now known to many winter-sport enthusiasts, 
I bathed in several of its amazing lakes and pools, 
joined in sports that seemed to be continually in progress 
in its Olympic Stadium, climbed almost to the eternal 
snows of the Zugspitze—mostly by its funicular and 
cable railways—and spent a day in a boys’ camp 
amid the firs and beside a beautiful running stream. 
The youth movement in Germany is something 
which has to be studied separately to be properly 
understood. 

Garmisch is a most picturesque town with a Tyrolean 
atmosphere peculiarly its own. Enclosed by lofty 
mountains, gleaming white or smudged with the dark 
green of forests, it lies on the high Bavarian plateau and 
is one of the principal mountain resorts of Southern 
Germany. Its quaint Alpine chalets, its flowers— 
which adorn even the spotlessly clean railway station 
—give one that pleasant feeling of being everywhere 
in close communion with nature. Above Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen—as the town is called locally—and 
reached either by a railway or an easy climb through 
the forest, there is little Eibsee and its lake—emerald 
green in summer and a sheet of frozen ice in winter— 
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surrounded by tree-clad hills, the terrace of a fine hotel, 
and a select little bathing beach. A band plays in the 
near distance and there is bathing, fishing, skating or 
ski-ing according to season. Everywhere in the New 
Germany one sees a revival of interest in the picturesque 
local costumes. 

There is an old saying in Bavaria that south of the 
Danube every artist is a peasant and every peasant is an 
artist. Certainly when one sees them in the fields and 
also in the towns there is every reason to believe that 
this ancient dictum is s#i// true. A subject of this kind, 
which gives to Bavaria its characteristic atmosphere, 
deserves more authoritative description, however, and 
so here is what Sophie Rutzow, the German authoress, 
has kindly prepared for me: 

“There is scarcely a house in Upper and Lower 
Bavaria which is not the home of art in some form or 
other. One is absolutely amazed when visiting one of 
the farm-homesteads, or ‘Hofs’, as they are called, at 
the beautiful old specimens of artistically fashioned 
household effects, including painted cupboards and 
cabinets, handsomely carved furniture, old embroidery 
and pictures, which have accumulated in the family 
home in the course of generations, 

“This love of beautiful things has its origin in the 
highly developed artistic temperament of the Bavarian 
people. It seems to be in their nature to turn to painting, 
wood-carving, or to music, and the drama. Nowhere 
in the world are there more ‘peasant theatres’, where the 
parts are played by amateurs, than in Bavaria; and the 
‘Passion Play’ of the Middle Ages was never so beauti- 
fully performed as at Oberammergau. . 

“To their instinctive love of art, must be added the 
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deep religious sentiment of the Bavarians. Seldom can 
be found so many portrayals of the Holy Family and the 
Christmas picture of Bethlehem as in Bavaria. To the 
eastward of Munich, in a little village lying between 
Fiissen and Oberammergau, stands Germany’s most 
beautiful specimen of a rococo church, the Wieskirche. 
Its altar is the work of Bavarian peasant wood-carvers. 
Another such altar, also the work of peasants and dating 
back over two centuries, is to be seen at Wamberg near 
Partenkirchen, a village lying 1000 metres up in the 
mountains. 

“What strikes the traveller most in Southern Bavaria 
is that everywhere he turns he sees art in some form, 
from the quaintly painted guide-posts along the road 
to the signs and shields which mark some hospitable 
inn, From almost every house come the sounds of 
music. Housemaids and stable-boys sing at their work, 
and in the evenings the air is filled with the melodies 
played on mouth-organ, accordion, and zither. 

“The architecture of the houses also expresses the 
Bavarian’s artistic nature. Most of these houses are 
seven or eight hundred years old, and both exterior and 
interior are made of carved woodwork. Of later origin 
are the stone houses, of which most of the homesteads 
of Southern Bavaria now consist. These houses all have 
broad bow-windows and verandahs on their second 
storeys, and these together with the roofs and gables, 
are generally of carved wood. It was only natural that 
when the stone house began to replace the wooden 
cottage, the Bavarian sought to make these new homes 
artistic also. He did not like to see a bare expanse of 
white stone wall between the windows, and so he set 
about painting the walls in an artistic manner. Bavaria 
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soon produced great masters in the art of fresco painting, 
especially in Oberammergau, where the most beautiful 
of these decorations are to be seen on almost every 
house. The streets of Garmisch-Partenkirchen, also, are 
gay with bright-coloured frescoed walls. 

“The outsides of Bavarian houses are often really 
beautiful. Yet they hardly compare with the beautiful 
things that one finds within. Everything, from the 
kitchen spoons to the vessel containing holy water in 
the ‘prayer corner’, is artistic, Bavaria is also the home 
of painted furniture, known as ‘peasant furniture’, 
which is much sought after by collectors. The peculiar 
style of this furniture dates back some three hundred 
years, and was first made by the Guild of Kistlers, a 
nickname for cabinet-makers. These kistlers lived for 
the most part in and around Garmisch-Partenkirchen 
and Schliersee. 

“Tn Southern Bavaria one comes across another form 
of art which is to be found nowhere else. This is the 
making of pictures under glass, and it originated 
centuries ago in a village called Murnau. These 
pictures were formerly carried by pedlars all over the 
country and as far south as Italy. Wood-carving, how- 
ever, is perhaps the most famous of Bavaria’s artistic 
occupations. The mountain forests have always been 
rich in those kinds of wood most suited for carving, 
and for centuries this work has been famous all over the 
world. The peasants of Oberammergau, Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen and Mittenwald, are still the best wood- 
carvers in the country. Even the little children are 
taught to carve and, if they show any talent, it becomes 
later their profession. 

“Another thing which shows the Bavarian’s love of 
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beauty is the folk-dress. Who is there who is not 
familiar with Leibl’s charming paintings of Upper 
Bavarian peasants in their gay-coloured costumes? On 
every holiday—and there are plenty of them in Bavaria 
—the towns and villages are filled with these picturesque 
peasant dresses and coats. 

“To recount here all the customs and usages of the 
Bavarian is well-nigh impossible for they are pas- 
sionately devoted to tradition. The whole history of the 
race hangs upon their adherence to the customs and 
habits which have been handed down from generation 
to generation. In these traditions there is a somewhat 
curious blending of pagan and Christian customs. 
From heathen times comes the veneration of the horse, 
and there is still celebrated in Bad Tolz the so-called 
‘Leanard Ride’, a ceremony dating back to pre- 
Christian times. 

“The customs associated with the Carnival season in 
Bavaria are for the most part characteristic of a highland 
folk. In the mountain regions, the Bavarian peasant 
has always had a hard struggle against the cold and 
storms of winter, against the darkness of the forest, 
and the dangerous avalanches on the mountainsides. 
Therefore, in ancient times it was believed that the 
demons and evil spirits of winter could be driven off 
by noise. The Carnivals, therefore, are somewhat noisy 
affairs. ‘The principal event is a procession of young 
peasants, wearing grotesque masks and headdress, pass- 
ing through the streets cracking long whips and ringing 
cow-bells. The coming of spring is welcomed first by 
bonfires on the mountain-tops, and by a kind of fire- 
work display in the villages. On the feast of ‘Johannes’, 
in midsummer, fires can be seen burning on all the 
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heights. But the most beautiful customs are centred 
around the Advent and Christmas seasons. There are 
the ‘star-singers’ who go through the streets singing 
Christmas songs and carrying large Bethlehem stars; 
there are the children’s processions headed by a girl 
and boy dressed to represent Mary and Joseph in 
their search for lodgings on the Holy Eve; and 
finally, in Chiemgau, a manger with the Holy Child 
is carried each day into another house, and the 
children of the village stand before the house where 
the manger has been placed and sing their Advent 
songs. 

“Old customs play an important part in all the 
principal events of life—whether marriage, baptism or 
burial. Anyone who has ever witnessed a peasant wed- 
ding in Southern Bavaria will certainly remember its 
happy character. On the morning before the wedding, 
the ‘bridal wagon’ goes through the streets. On it are 
placed the bride’s trousseau, together with all the 
furnishings of the room to be occupied by the young 
couple. ‘The bride and groom appear later, dressed in 
their wedding costumes, the groom wearing a bouquet 
of rosmarin in his coat, and the bride carrying a bunch 
of garden herbs which are supposed to bring blessing 
upon the newly-wedded pair. After the wedding, it is 
customary in some localities for the young wife to cut 
a loaf of bread in the doorway of her new home, and to 
sprinkle the first slice with salt. She then goes to the 
stable and gives the cattle pieces of this salted bread. 
In the meantime the wedding breakfast has been made 
ready. This is indeed a great feast. 

“One of the most attractive features and one which 
is unique to Bavarian peasantry in the region between 
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the River Inn and Wendelstein is the so-called ‘butter- 
sculpture’. Whole scenes from the Bible and repre- 
sentations of the Garden of Eden are carved in butter 
and placed on the table at banquets.” 
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Youth in the New Germany 


E accept without question the obvious truism 
W that the child of to-day is the citizen of to- 
morrow, but the very finality of such a dictum 
may easily cause a mental hiatus. All that is implied by 
a phrase so apt is too frequently left for delineation to 
the philosopher, and, for whatever action may result, to 
the rule-bound or prejudiced educationist. The parent 
regards it differently—more intimately. The State, 
when it thinks of it at all, does so from the different 
angles of political and social outlook; while to the 
average man and woman, forming “the Public”, it 
presents nothing more provocative than what, very 
dimly, they imagine they already know. That which is 
phrased to stimulate thought in the few mostly stultifies 
it in the minds of the many. 

It may be considered that I am unduly stressing 
what we all understand, but which for diverse reasons 
we have not the courage, opportunity or inclination to 
say and act upon—but, do we all understand and, being 
ourselves the children of yesterday and the citizens of 
to-day, why is it that we do not show a more positive 
and intelligent interest in the implication of this truism 
which is of such great importance to the future of the 
nation? 

While at a Hitler Youth Camp in the Bavarian 
Highlands, talking to its able and highly trained leader, 
I noticed, in the course of conversation, what would 
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seem to be the German equivalent of this well-known 
dictum, ‘““He who commands the Youth, commands 
the Future’. I did not ask, nor do I care, from whom 
this saying originated, but it caught my attention, 
as conveying the essentials of provocative thought, 
which leads, neither to philosophical nor educa- 
tional labyrinths, but to a definite realism, and from 
this it is but a step to effective action in the stride of 
a nation. 

Although this boys’ camp among the pines near 
Garmisch presented much the same appearance as a 
similar camp of English or American scouts, it was 
undoubtedly better organized and equipped. The boys 
had come from Berlin, hundreds of miles away. This 
complete change from a great city surrounded by lakes, 
forests, plains and low hills, to a region of Alpine 
giants, rushing rivers and whispering trees indicated at 
once that transport across great distances presented no 
special difficulty. The presence of a complete wireless 
receiving and transmitting motor van, operated by the 
boys themselves, and from which messages, sanctioned 
by the leader, could be dispatched and received over 
a special wave-length to and from the headquarters 
of the Hitler-Jugend in their home city of Berlin, 
was a sign that these boys (13 to 17 years of age) 
had been trained during the winter months in all 
branches of wireless telegraphy. They not only 
operated the set but had built it themselves under 
the supervision of expert engineers employed by 
the Reich, or State. Many of the camp leaders 
are also on the permanent staff of the organization 
and spend the winter months helping and watching 
the boys. 
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Near the wireless van, to which the local telephone 
had also been connected, was the hospital tent, with 
complete first-aid field equipment and, in this camp, 
a medical student of over two years’ hospital experience 
was in charge under the camp leader. Here also was 
a motor-car, in which, by a quick readjustment of the 
seats, stretcher cases could be rushed to local hospitals. 
Over all the medical and sanitary side of camp life 
presided a local doctor of repute who visited and 
inspected the camp, tested drinking-water, and per- 
formed other essentials without payment. All food 
was stored in a square pit so covered as to prevent 
rapid deterioration through damp, change of tempera- 
ture or exposure to the sun’s rays and insects. Every 
evening there was a roll call and the ceremony of 
saluting the national flag. 

Life in the camp appeared to be one of healthy 
exercise at sports and games, but absolute discipline 
was maintained. By this I do not mean that it was 
harshly enforced. It was, in fact, freely given by the 
boys themselves, who did not hesitate to ask the 
leader’s permission to leave the camp for a walk, a 
game, a swim, or to do what they desired at the 
moment. 

All camp regulations were typed in the wireless van 
and issued as orders signed by the leader. The mayors 
of near-by towns were asked for any reasonable 
facility and, doubtless, readily gave it. Cinema managers 
were approached in the same way. The impression I 
obtained was that the influence and general standing 
of the camp leader was much higher locally than is 
generally the case outside Germany. Whether this 
was due to personality, public support, or radiated 
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from central authority, I was not in a position to judge 
with any accuracy. All these factors, probably, played 
a part. 

It seemed to me, also, that although every boy was 
conscious of his approaching land and military service, 
there was little, i amy, regimentation or drill performed 
in the camp. The leader had, of course, served in the 
Army of the Reich; but as this is general with every 
man—and no German boy would respect one who had 
failed to do so—it can only be supposed that the 
Jugend, which is demonstratively ‘‘all for Hitler’, has 
a certain thin strand of military enthusiasm interwoven 
in its bright, healthy and cheerful pattern of the German 
Boy Scout movement. 

Watching these sun-browned boys lazing, playing 
or performing camp duties, it became apparent that 
the German boy of to-day is physically equal to any 
similar group in the world, although he may not be 
as big or tall as the Australian or Canadian boy of 
equal age. It had to be taken into consideration, 
however, that I was seeing boys from Central 
Berlin, some of whom had spent less than a week 
in their mountain camp. It was also noticeable 
that they were still children in the best sense of 
the word and gave more apparent and spontaneous 
respect to those older people who came into their 
midst than is usual in many countries of the 
world of to-day. 

To go further than this would be to exceed my own 
observations, except that I ate the food they prepared, 
and enjoyed it; and was surprised at the knowledge of 
the English language several of them possessed. Often, 
during my subsequent wanderings in Germany, I came 
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across these Hitler Youth, and never had the slightest 
reason to correct my first impressions. The subject of 
the position of youth in the New Germany, is, to the 
Germans themselves so vital, and plays such a part in 
the whole scheme of things, both as they are and as 
they will be in future, that I obtained some very com- 
prehensive information from S. Teubner-Scharfing, 
an authority on juvenile life in the Germany of 
to-day. From this a clear insight can be obtained 
into the motive power and organization which is 
moulding the German boy and girl during their leisure 
hours. 

This authority states, and what I saw fully justifies 
the statement, “that the youth of Germany actually 
does belong, body and soul, to Adolf Hitler”. 

They hang his picture over their beds or by their 
writing-tables, they write him intimate, personal letters 
quite of their own accord; they brook no obstacles, 
so eager are they to greet their leader. And, while 
most adults who visit Berchtesgaden cannot walk 
up to Hitler himself or to his home, “The Berg- 
hof”, the children can do so. The stalwart S.S. 
men in their trim black uniforms with silver braid 
trimmings, members of the Fuhrer’s bodyguard, dis- 
creetly look the other way and let them slip through. 
They know Hitler loves children. The Fihrer’s 
face is never so happy and carefree as when he talks 
to them. 

During those years when Hitler was still struggling 
for recognition he founded the organization of the 
Hitler Youth (Hitler-Jugend). In 1932 he entrusted 
its leadership to the present Youth Leader, Baldur von 
Schirach, who at that time was a student at the Uni- 
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this large and many-sided organization, soon called the 
“H.J.” for short. At the age of 10 children may enter 
the junior group, which is known as the Young Folk. 
They stay there until they are 14. The main classifica- 
tion consists of those from 14 to 18 years old. The 
girls’ group is known as the Band of German Girls, or 
the Bund Deutscher Madel, or “B.D.M.” Special 
departments have been set up for sport of all kinds, 
as well as for motor-cycling, riding, seamanship and 
aviation. 

The homes and hostels of the ““H.J.’’ are located in 
their own attractive and distinctive buildings. The city 
of Braunschweig has, for example, put its most famous 
and beautiful old medieval house, the ‘““Alte Waage”’ or 
Old Weigh House, at their disposal. In the eastern 
partof the provinceof Mark Brandenburg,a picturesque 
windmill has been converted into a youth hostel, and in 
Hamburg an old sailing ship forms an equally romantic 
one. The Hitler Youth has “laid siege to” and “‘con- 
quered”’ many of the medieval fortresses of Germany, 
and claimed them for its own. ‘To mention a few, there 
is the famous Stahleck Castle, on the Rhine, Altona 
Castle and Ludwigstein, near Cassel. In some of the 
former Cadet Academies, national political educational 
schools have been created, with admittance dependent 
on the passing of a rather difficult entrance examination. 
A graduate from any of these schools, however, does not 
possess a magic key for leadership in his pocket—he 
must also have proved himself in the so-called Front 
Service of the Hitler Youth, such as good discipline, 
good performance in sports and athletics, and in the 
small services of daily life (for example, the collecting of 
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usable or saleable refuse from households, which is one 
of the special duties of the “H.J.” in connection with 
the Four Year Plan), and lastly, during special training 
at one of the district leader schools. After fulfilling 
these qualifications, he is one of those to be sent to the 
National Youth Leadership School in Potsdam. The 
headquarters of the National Youth Leadership itself 
are in Berlin. The desire now is to erect academies for 
the further training of youth leaders, and also to widen 
their intellectual horizons through residence in a foreign 
country. 

You may ask, what has the organization accomplished 
up to now? For one thing, German youth has been led 
away from loafing in the streets and visiting unwhole- 
some places of amusement. Dissipation is now a rarity 
among adolescents. No “Jung Madel” (the younger 
members of the girls’ junior association), and no 
boy belonging to the Young Folk group are allowed 
to be out in the streets alone, in uniform, later than 
7 o'clock in the evening in the winter or 8 o'clock 
in the summer. The Young Folk meet only in the 
afternoon. 

Whenever voluntary help is needed for some charit- 
able project they enter into the spirit of the thing with 
the zealous earnestness of youth. For example, in one 
city a hundredweight of flour had been given for Winter 
Help Work. It was easy to reckon that a quarter of a 
pound could be given every needy person, but who was 
to undertake the tedious and uninteresting task of 
apportioning it? And then the “Bund Deutscher 
Madel’’ stepped in. 

The boys are dressed in brown, the girls in white 
blouses and blue skirts. They all use the familiar form 
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of “Du” or ‘“’Thou”’ to one another, even to the National 
Youth Leader himself. Here it should be mentioned 
that the youth leaders do not meddle in affairs coming 
primarily under the influence of parents and schools. 
Baldur von Schirach, the national leader of all the youth 
of Germany, once said, “The bringing up of children to 
be healthy individuals, full of character and purpose, must 
be done primarily by the parents themselves. But we 
need more than just good individuals, our objective is 
unity in feeling and action in order that security for the 
nation, and thereby for the family, may be guaranteed. 
Bringing up young people to have this feeling makes a 
sure foundation for the family. Boys and girls who stand 
in our ranks will do more for their fathers and mothers 
through having this feeling of community than the 
old cynical proverb says: ‘Even if a father have ten 
children, these ten children will never support one 
father’. He who has learned to think for the good 
of the whole, knows what he owes to his parents and 
family.” 

To what extent the Third Reich is trying to reform 
education in the schools is proved through its laws 
which will abolish the splitting up of schools into so 
many different types. It is now arranged so that the 
Primary Schools are attended for the first three or four 
years—clever pupils save a year—and that there are 
then left only two types of higher schools. For the 
youths, there is the Gymnasium with its classical 
foundation of ancient languages, or the Upper School 
specializing in natural sciences as well as languages, 
teaching first English and then Latin, and French. 
Girls have the same type of Upper School as the boys, 
the only difference being that Latin is not compulsory. 


THE SPIRIT OF YOUNG GERMANY. 
A TRUMPETER OF THE ‘‘ HITLER YOUTH.” 
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Alternatively, they may attend a special school where 
domestic science is the special feature. Girls must 
attend school for at least twelve years, but a period of 
only eleven years is now compulsory for boys. They 
have a half year of Labour Service and two years of 
Military Service before they can start their more 
advanced studies. The aim of this system is to make 
it possible for the mental worker to complete his whole 
training and service earlier in life, so that he can think 
about founding a family sooner than was formerly 
possible. 

In general, the endeavour is to steer clear of all 
measures of constraint and all bureaucratic ideas. 
Hitherto admission to the Hitler Youth organization 
was entirely voluntary. If 95 per cent of the pupils in 
any special school were members, that school was 
privileged to fly the special flag. Needless to say, 
however, the children would not rest until the full 
qualifying membership had been reached. To force 
the older children to enter has always been avoided. 
Those born in the year 1927 became old enough to 
enter the Young Folk in 1937-38, and they have been 
sent by the Department of Health to the doctor 
appointed for their district. Each child gets his health 
certificate. They are conscientiously examined, facts 
about the family of each and any past sickness are noted 
down. Every doctor requires at least twenty minutes 
for an examination. The children are rated as (1) fit, 
(2) fit with stipulations and (3) unfit. The last group 
seldom comes under consideration, for it exists only 
for rare cases, such as total cripples, deaf-mutes 
and such-like. Those in group two, who are found 
fit with stipulations, are, however, more numerous. 
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For instance the child may go to meetings only 
and not on tramps because he is flat-footed. Or 
the doctor may order caution, especially with regard 
to camping in the open air, because the child catches 
cold easily. Often these little imperfections right 
themselves in the course of time. In that event, the 
Health Records are altered after regular medical 
examinations. 

A noteworthy innovation is the Reich Trades 
Competition. It takes the “Olympic Games” for its 
model, but is concerned entirely with work instead of 
play and is only for apprentices. Each year over a 
million young people take part in it. Competitors do 
not profit materially. They enter only for the honour 
and distinction involved in doing their best, but always 
with this question foremost in their minds, ‘‘Will I be 
presented to the Fiihrer?” 

The first condition for a happy and useful childhood 
is naturally that one grows up in healthful surroundings. 
Therefore, families are looked after untiringly. Fathers 
with children are given preference in employment. 
Mothers are sent away for vacations so that they return 
rested in mind and body and are able to make a bright 
home for their children. For the boys and girls a 
general exchange of both home and scene has been 
arranged. During the holidays city children go to the 
country or seaside and country children to the city or 
sea. They are no longer boarded in Holiday Homes 
but mostly in families. 

Although Herr Hitler says it is more important to 
make a healthy child strong and capable of a great 
future than to prolong the often joyless existence of 
one who is hopelessly incapacitated, this does not 
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indicate any lack of sympathy towards suffering on the 
part of the Fiihrer, or that everything possible is not 
done, in the way of hospital and home treatment, for 
cripples and other unfortunates among the Youth of 
the New Germany. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Munith—Cradle of the Third Reich 


situated in the heart of the great Bavarian city of 

Munich—there is a little room on the ground floor, 
not more than ten feet from wall to wall, which has seen 
recent history made, for it was the birthplace of the 
Third Reich. It is so small and the alley in which it 
stands is so narrow that it is never reached by a single 
ray of sunlight. During all my wanderings into the 
political storm-centres of recent years, never have I 
seen a place so like the traditional cell of a political or 
revolutionary movement as this semi-dark chamber in 
a Munich alley. 

This room was the first headquarters of the German 
Nationalist Party, from 1919 until 1921. The back- 
ward surge of retreating armies, the milling crowds of 
starving unemployed, the revolver politics of anarchy, 
the debauch of a nation, from these horrors there 
emerged a little group of fervently” patriotic but 
desperate men who were determined to save their 
country from seemingly hopeless decadence and chaos. 
They met secretly in this little room, the nucleus of a 
great movement which, within twenty years, was to 
arise from the human ashes and rekindle the spiritual 
fire of the German renaissance. 

This much is history. Two decades lapse and one 
steps into the Munich of to-day, still,as in bygone times, 
the city of art and music, but now also the nerve centre of 
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the greatest political machine of modern times. From 
this little twilit room in a narrow passage-way of the old 
city let us pass into the sunshine of the vast, rebuilt 
Konigsplatz, symbolic of the miraculous develop- 
ment which has been wrought not only in a Greater 
Germany, but especially in this city of Munich, now the 
political capital of the second largest nation in all Europe. 

There it stands, in the Brienner Strasse, a few steps 
from that great square, encompassed by classic archi- 
tecture, which is at once the political centre of the New 
Germany and the valhalla of those first few who gave 
their lives for its rebirth. This ‘“Brown House” is the 
headquarters of the Party (N.S.D.A.P.). Although it 
has taken the place of the little room in the Talgasse, it 
is still an unpretentious two-storey building in the 
classical style of the 19th century. From its roof flies 
the flag with the barbed cross, and the entrance is 
flanked by two ‘“‘double-eagles” and shaded by a large 
overhead balcony. The interior decoration is in the new 
German style, with simplicity and a certain grandeur of 
contour as the key-note. 

The arrangement of the rooms is in accordance with 
plans drawn by Hitler himself. Brown and red, the 
Party colours, predominate, and for this reason it is 
called the ““Braunes’”’ House. It is in these two colours 
that the great Hall of Flags is decorated, where the 
banners and standards of the S.A. organization of 
Munich are preserved. From this hall one comes into 
the office of the Reich Treasurer of the Party. At the 
rear, and overlooking the courtyard, an immense filing 
room has been added to the building, where the personal 
records of every member of the Party are preserved in 
fire-proof cabinets. 
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Ascending the broad stairs, which are of simple 
wrought iron, the main floor of the building is reached, 
and between two bronze tablets bearing the names of 
those who fell in the unsuccessful revolt of November 
1923, is the door leading into the Senate Hall. This 
room was officially planned by Adolf Hitler. Red is 
the dominating colour, and everywhere is to be seen 
the “Hakenkreuz”, or barbed cross, emblem of the 
National Socialist Party. At one end are the seats 
for the Fithrer and his immediate counsellors, and on 
either side is a double row of sixty red leather-covered 
chairs. The Fihrer’s private office adjoins the hall, 
while next to it are the offices of his chief deputy and 
other leading officials. 

On all sides of the Brown House, from KGnigs- 
platz to Caroline Platz, and from Gabelsberg Strasse to 
Karl Strasse, are imposing new edifices, particularly the 
“Fiihrer’? House and the Administration Building. 
Opposite the Propylean Gate stand the two-pillared 
Temples of Honour. The principal room in the Fithrer 
House is the enormous Convention Hall, two storeys 
high and accommodating 700 people. Conforming to 
the general character of these buildings is soon to be 
erected another large edifice which will house the 
“Institute of Contemporary History’, whose main 
feature is the large Rehse Collection of over 10,000 
documents. 

Munichis the “City of The National Movement”’; but 
it is more than merely the seat of the governing party of 
the Reich, it is, as it always was, the “City of German 
Art”. The Reich Chamber of Fine Arts has acquired 
the wonderful Munich ‘“‘Artists’ House” as its head- 
quarters. Ever since the burning down of the Crystal 
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Palace, the art treasures of Munich have been without 
a home, but they are now safely installed in the “House 
of German Art’, situated in what is called the “English 
Garden’”’. In planning this house, the new Government 
has taken care to place it close to the other buildings in 
which the best of German art is assembled. So, for 
instance, it stands in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the National Museum, with its famous collections, 
and the Schack Gallery of paintings of the romantic 
school. 

Among the trees of the English Garden, one sees the 
handsome front of the Theatre Museum before arriving 
at the entrance to the Court Gardens, where three of 
Munich’s most famous artistic attractions are to be 
found—the Arcade, the Army Museum, and the 
Residenz Museum. 

Nearly every visitor to Munich plans out in advance 
just what he intends to see of the city’s most interesting 
sights. The list invariably includes the Deutsches 
Museum, the Pinakothek, the Glyptothek, and the State 
Gallery. Yet it is almost impossible to keep to any 
given plan, because Munich, as a city, is so attractive 
that one is constantly being distracted. The Bavarian 
sky shines blue above the house-tops, and the strains of 
joyous music sound from the gardens of Munich’s 
famous breweries. ‘Then there are the old churches, 
which have an attraction that is irresistible. One stands 
in speechless wonder before the majestic Gothic beauty 
of the Cathedral and the Church of Our Lady, or one is 
charmed by the richness of the baroque architecture of 
the Johann Nepomuk Church, or by an organ recital 
that is taking place in the rococo Cathedral of the Holy 
Spirit. 
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The very old and the very new are strangely inter- 
woven in the Munich of to-day. One fee/s the dramatic 
quality of the contrast between the atmosphere produced 
by centuries of art and that created by two decades of 
particularly virile politics. The consciousness of a 
capital side by side with the unconsciousness of all the 
arts. Munich, perhaps more than any other city within 
the enlarged confines of a Greater Germany, most truly 
expresses the new Reich. 

Anyone familiar with this city in former years and 
who returns there now, or in the future, will have 
increasing difficulty in recognizing it. In the brief space 
of a few years the outward aspect of Munich has com- 
pletely altered. It is the wish of the Fuhrer to reconstruct 
the city without taking from it the scent of old times. 
It is to be a city worthy of the birthplace of the new 
political movement and the centre of German art. 
Streets, buildings and all else needed are to be given, 
so that Munich shall serve for all time as a ‘“‘monu- 
ment to the culture of the Third Reich and its creative 
power”. 

Here, I think, a diversion is permissible to point out 
one of those things which strike the impartial traveller 
as having a bearing on the attitude of the Leader of the 
New Germany towards the world. Adolf Hitler is a 
creative genius. Everywhere one sees evidence of this 
—and it is through his personal initiative and with his 
personal advice that the New Germany is rising in steel, 
stone and concrete, It would seem reasonable to believe, 
therefore, that even to contemplate the inevitable 
destruction of much of this magnificent work—the 
eternal monument of his personal gift to the world— 
by recourse to war in these days of “‘aerial navies circling 
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in the central blue”, unless warranted by something 
even more precious to a creator than the creations of 
his lifetime, would assuredly be anathema to the 
true artist—which is the spiritual being within the 
understandingly simple trappings of the man who is 
Germany. 

To take the place of the famous Crystal Palace, 
destroyed by fire on June 6th, 1931, art has been given 
a new home in Munich. Four years have been spent in 
the building of the “House of German Art” and every 
branch of industry has participated in the work. All 
the building materials were given free and nothing was 
charged for transporting to Munich from all parts of 
the Reich the hundreds of tons of material required for 
its construction. 

When the plans were drawn for this national academy, 
the architect had in mind more than this one building. 
He died, however, soon after the corner-stone was laid, 
but fortunately he left behind extensive plans for 
beautifying the city in the immediate surroundings. In 
accordance with these, the entire neighbourhood has 
been remodelled. Streets have been removed to give a 
view of the ‘Garden of Architecture” and over a third 
of a mile, in the very centre of the city, has been con- 
verted into a park. The beautiful building which 
forms the centre-piece has been completed and will 
stand as the rendezvous of German art, where the best 
work of living national artists will be assembled and 
exhibited. 

Munich is every inch a capital. With broad and busy 
thoroughfares, artistic buildings and fine shops, it com- 
pares favourably with Berlin, except, of course, in point 
of size. It is, however, quite different in those subtle 
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characteristics which differentiate one European city 
from another. Whereas the capital of the Reich is 
northern, efficient and well-ordered, as well as being 
almost entirely modern, Munich possesses most of 
these attributes in a more subdued and softer manner. 
It savours of the south, of Vienna, which is not far away. 
Anyone who visits this city for the purpose of studying 
the collections of art and science must be prepared to 
spend days, or even weeks, in its galleries and museums. 
Certainly no one should miss the Deutsches Museum 
of Science, where one of the features is the presence of 
scientific experts to explain to all and sundry the 
amazing apparatus and its uses installed in the 
acres of buildings. The most complicated branches 
of science can be understood by young people of 
average intelligence after a few minutes with these able 
exponents. 

In the new Pinakothek there are such diverse exhibits 
as the paintings of German masters in the 19th century, 
landscapes from Greece, and modern porcelain. In the 
new State Gallery one sees paintings and sculptures 
dating from the rgth century to the present day. The 
Residenz Museum, in the royal palace of the old 
Bavarian Monarchy, has some magnificently decorated 
apartments and gives an idea of the splendours of the 
kingdom in bygone times. Then there is the Bavarian 
Museum, the Army Museum, the German Theatre, the 
National Theatre, the Alpine Museum, the Botanical 
Gardens and Nymphenburg Castle—with other places 
of art, music and learning that are far too numerous to 
mention in anything but a guide-book. 

Of this city’s musical festivals and of its Bavarian and 
Viennese orchestras the world already knows; but unless 
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one has been to Munich recently he will remain ignorant 
of its spiritual development under the Third Reich. 
Here is the great stone-paved square of the Kénigsplatz 
with its centre occupied by a columned shrine contain- 
ing black-marble tombs. Little bands of pilgrims from 
all over Germany are walking with bared heads up the 
broad stone steps from which one looks down upon the 
sacred slabs of marble. For one moment I stopped to 
gaze at two slim, black figures with blackened steel 
helmets, and bayonets that glittered in the morning sun. 
They were silent and utterly motionless. Were they 
human figures or statues? It was this which caused me 
momentarily to halt on the lower steps of the approach 
to this shrine of National Germany. Then I saw the 
raised hands of a party of tourists in charge of a guide 
and it came to me in a flash, these were sentries of the 
Reich Chancellor’s Black Guard. But they resembled 
statues. The tombs over which they stood guard, both 
night and day, contained the bodies of the sixteen 
victims who gave their lives for the creation of the New 
Germany. 

One afternoon in Munich I listened to the story of 
this fatal day being told to a group of silent listeners by 
one who had taken part in it. 

On January sth, 1919, the history of Munich was 
linked to the history of the new German Reich, for on 
that day was founded the German National Party. 
Immediately there began a series of struggles that led 
eventually to the extension of the movement all over 
Germany and the establishment of the Third Reich. 
It was in this city that Hitler gathered his first followers 
and explained to them his programmeand determination 
to seize power. On November 4th, 1921, the original 
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members of the Party fought a life and death battle in 
the Hall of the Hofbrauhaus. Then came the fatal 
day, November 9th, 1923. 

For some time before this the position of Hitler and 
his party of patriotic revolutionists had been growing 
more and more difficult, although he had enrolled 
several thousand “Storm Troopers” who were assembled 
in the suburbs of the city. These men were armed with 
rifles and machine-guns in motor-cars. An attempt to 
seize the local administrative offices during the night 
of November 8th had been circumvented. From the 
garrison, only the cadets of the Military School had 
come out openly on Hitler’s side. 

One small success had been achieved, however, 
during the night. Captain Réhm with a few Storm 
Troopers had been able to occupy the Army Head- 
quarters in Munich. Hitler knew that a very consider- 
able number of the city’s population was in sympathy 
with his movement, and he determined on a bold 
stroke. The great question was, however, the attitude 
of the troops and the police. Having obtained the 
support of the retired German war hero, General von 
Ludendorff, he decided to march with his few thou- 
sand troopers, carrying the swastika flags and eagles, 
and with himself, Ludendorff and all the leaders 
of the movement at their head, through the streets of 
Munich. At this stage it was not intended to be a 
puisch but a demonstration to test the forces opposed 
to him. 

At midday on November 9th, the order to march 
was given. About 3000 men, some armed and some 
not, advanced in column, with all their leaders in front, 
towards the centre of the city. Although arms were 
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carried, they were unloaded. The old German colours, 
black, white and red, were carried in front of the 
column. 

When the bridge over the River Isar was reached, 
the first armed police post came into view. Immedi- 
ately the Nationalists commenced to sing the German 
National Anthem. When the police—all of whom 
were old soldiers—saw that both Hitler and Luden- 
dorff were leading the column they hesitated, and 
allowed the demonstration to pass unchallenged. It 
should be stated, however, that the post consisted of 
only sixteen policemen, whose sympathies may have 
been with the party who stood for the honour of the 
“Fatherland” and who had, in many cases, fought 
under the idolized General Ludendorff. 

Without serious opposition the column reached the 
centre of the old city. Everywhere they were ac- 
claimed by the inhabitants and National Socialist 
flags appeared from thousands of windows. Several 
times the column, which had now become a triumphal 
procession, turned into side streets to avoid cordons of 
armed police. ‘The drama of a march changed suddenly 
to the tragedy of a battle. At the point where the 
Residenzstrasse opens on to Odeon Square, a cordon of 
police supported by an armoured car blocked the way. 

One of the Nationalist leaders pointed to Ludendorff. 
But there was a communist in the police ranks and a 
shot was fired. A volley from the rifles of the police 
followed. The people of Munich who had been march- 
ing with the Nationalist column scattered into the 
shelter of doorways. Some of the Storm Troopers who 
had brought ammunition threw themselves on to the 
ground and returned the fire, killing the communist 
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policeman who had fired the first shot. Within a few 
minutes police reinforcements arrived and the fighting 
was over. Fourteen Nationalists lay dead in the streets, 
together with four of the police. During the subse- 
quent recapture of the Army Headquarters two more 
Nationalist Storm Troopers fell. 

Among the leaders, von Scheubner-Richter was 
killed by the first volley. Hitler had his arm dislocated 
in the melee, Hermann Goering was wounded but 
managed to take cover, while General Ludendorf 
marched on through the line of police untouched, but 
was later arrested and then released on parole. Friends 
rescued both Hitler and Goering. The former was 
arrested a few days later and the latter escaped into 
Italy. For the moment the German “Reds” had won 
and were jubilant. They did not realize the extent 
of the sympathy which the Nationalists had secured 
from the time when police post after police post 
had refused to fire on them until they reached 
the city’s centre. They gave insufficient attention 
to the popular approval of the people of Munich. 
They did not know that the majority of the officers and 
men of the garrison were in favour of Hitler’s plan 
for the overthrow of red rule and the renaissance of 
Germany. 

The sixteen men who lost their lives in this little 
affair that had such great consequences as to alter the 
whole course of European history, now lie in their 
black tombs on the Konigsplatz, guarded in their 
“Eternal Watch” by their successors. It is a place of 
pilgrimage for all patriotic Germans to-day. 

I am not going to say much about the streets and 
buildings of this essentially cultivated city, because 
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there has recently been inaugurated a ten-years 
building programme designed to make of Munich the 
administrative and Party capital. The cost of this 
scheme is estimated at 15 million pounds sterling. 
Much of the centre of the city will be demolished and 
rebuilt. The new Government buildings are to cost 
4 millions. Motor roads and underground railways 
will, doubtless, alter much of the inner ring of suburbs. 

The plan is so vast and so indicative of the creative 
urge with which all sections of the community are 
imbued that I obtained a description of this scheme for 
the rebuilding of Munich from one who has studied 
this subject.! 

Firstly, Munich is to have a new railway station. 
This is to be constructed at a point further west than 
the present Hauptbahnhof, and upon the site of the 
latter is to be built a show street, with monumental 
buildings. The finest of these now planned will prob- 
ably be the new Opera. In the same street are to be 
erected a large musical comedy theatre, a vast swim- 
ming-bath, a festival hall, where important functions will 
be staged, a number of beer houses and two sky- 
scrapers. The street will also contain the Party pub- 
lishing house and a “Strength through Joy” hotel. 
Around the new station will be grouped the central 
offices of the railway and postal authorities. The 
great reception halls of the station will be situated at 
the end of the show street, which is to be about two 
miles in length. 

The position of this new railway terminus will 
enable underground railways to be constructed 
running north and south and east and west beneath 
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the city and connecting all the stations by fast trains. 
From the present South Station to the site of the new 
Central Station (Hauptbahnhof), a broad road will be 
constructed through the Theresienwiese. A magni- 
ficent square will be laid outwherethis road joinsthe new 
show street (Prachistrasse). There will be long arcades 
and two exhibition halls. It will be bordered by 
terraces, from which there will be clear views of both 
the new boulevards. Here, too, will be situated the 
Opera hotel and café. Immediately before the Opera 
House will be a decorative courtyard. A monument to 
commemorate the founding of the Third Reich will 
occupy the site of the present railway station. 

In addition to the rebuilding of this central portion 
of Munich, motor highways will be carried through 
the Zubringerstrasse into the centre of the city. Ata 
reasonable distance from the heart of Munich the four 
great motor roads (Nuremberg—Berlin; Munich— 
Stuttgart—Karlsruhe) will be united by a circular road 
about forty-two miles in length round the city. Around 
this will be a vast park, forming a green belt encircl- 
ing the old city. 

In the district of Kénigsplatz, in addition to the new 
buildings already built or under construction, others 
are planned. In the western part of Munich a ‘‘City of 
Science” is to arise, with all the departments of the 
Technical High School and also other scientific 
institutions and museums. 

To this programme of buildings connected with 
politics, art and science is to be added the erection of 
a further 18,000 houses. Some of the work has already 
been started and it is estimated that the whole scheme 
will have been carried out by the year 1945. If, there- 
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fore, the visitor to the Munich of to-day has some 
difficulty in recognizing the old pre-war capital of 
Bavaria, he who goes there a few years hence should 
find a centre of human activity that compares favourably 
with the finest cities of the world. 


CHAPTER ETGHTEEN 


Expansion—The Ostmark &F Sudetenland 


HAT which was Austria is now the Ostmark. 
What was left, after the Great European War 
of 1914-18, of the old Empire of the Habs- 
burgs has become linked to the land of its German 
forefathers and to the people of its own language, 
forming once again a German Empire in Europe. 
Up to March 13th, 1938, the territorial area of the 
German Reich was 185,889 square miles. ‘Io this was 
then added the 32,369 square miles: of the little, 
hopeless Austria of post-war years, bringing the total 
area of Greater Germany to 218,258 square miles and 
“making it the second largest country in Europe. In 
October of the same year the Sudetenland of Czecho- 
slovakia was ceded to the Reich, but of this more will 
be said in later pages. Russia still comes first in area, 
with 2,316,000 square miles; France ranks third in 
this respect with 212,659 square miles; and Spain is 
fourth in point of size with 197,776 square miles. So 
far as population is concerned, Germany has occupied, 
for some time past, the second place among European 
nations. 

The frontiers of Germany moved a considerable 
distance further south on that memorable day of the 
“Tdes of March”. Formerly its southernmost point 
was in latitude 47° 16’ N.; a few hours later it had 
reached, without bloodshed, 46° 45’ N. Its southern- 
most outposts now stand in the district of Vélker- 
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markt, in Austrian Carinthia. No such extensive 
alteration of a nation’s frontiers in overcrowded Europe 
can be effected without a concomitant change of 
neighbours. Germany for many years has had more 
countries whose territory bounded its own than any 
other European nation. If Danzig is included, she had 
up to March 13th, 1938, eleven such neighbours. 
With the incorporation of Austria within the Reich 
one frontier passed into history and four others emerged 
to swell the number of neighbours. The newcomers 
were Hungary, Yugoslavia, Italy and little Liechten- 
stein. In total length of frontiers—an important 
consideration where both politics and armaments are 
concerned—Greater Germany has now a line of about 
5000 miles in length with fourteen neighbours. In. 
the,ever-changing aspect of European politics these 
facts will play a part in the future. 

The following extract from the Morgen Post shows 
concisely the other changes which have taken place 
through the Axschluss, all of which have economic, 
political or religious significance. 

“,. The tunnel recently built connecting the 
Austrian Zugspitz railway line with Zugspitz plateau 
is now looked upon as being symbolic of the union of 
the two countries. But Zugspitz Mountain no longer 
holds its proud place as the highest mountain in 
Germany, for Gross-Glockner Mountain in the Tyrol, 
with its altitude of 3798 metres, is over 800 metres 
higher than the Zugspitz. Next to Gross-Glockner 
comes Wildspitz Mountain in the Oetz Valley Alpine 
region. Wildspitz is 3774 metres high. 

“The longest river within the Reich until recently 
was the Oder, whose length is 515 miles. Only 402 
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miles of the Danube lay within German territory until 
the union, but with the addition of 217 miles of the 
Austrian Danube, this historical and romantic old 
river is now the longest in the Reich. 

“The total length of the trackage of the German 
State Railways system has also considerably increased. 
Formerly it measured about 36,000 miles, while the 
Austrian Federal Railways had about 5000 miles. The 
grand total became 41,000 miles, with the addition of 
some hundreds of miles of track in Sudetenland, and 
it would take 27 days to cover the entire distance in an 
express train. 

“The German Reich formerly possessed two cities 
of over a million inhabitants, namely Berlin and 
Hamburg. To these is now added Vienna, whose 
population according to the census of 1934 was 
1,878,000. Vienna ranks next to Berlin and ahead of 
Hamburg. To the 60 large German cities, with 
populations of over 100,000, there are now added Graz 
(153,000) and Linz (109,000). 

“Up to now the oldest German university was 
Heidelberg, which was founded in 1386. To the 26 
German universities are now added those of Vienna, 
Graz and Innsbruck. The University of Vienna is 
older than Heidelberg, having been founded in 1356. 
The only university which is still older is that of 
Prague, which was founded by Germans, but is no 
longer within the Reich domain. 

“The most significant feature of the union of 
Germany and Austria is probably to be found, how- 
ever, in the fact that about 7,000,000 inhabitants of 
Austria have openly acknowledged their allegiance to 
the German Reich, which then became a nation of 
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75,000,000 people. Of the Austrian population, about 
6,000,000 are Roman Catholics, and about 275,000 
are Protestants. The Catholic population of the 
German Reich, therefore, has increased to about 
27,000,000 as compared with 41,000,000 Protestants. 

“The density of population in the Reich was 
formerly 141 inhabitants to the square kilometre. 
This density ratio changed to 132 persons to the 
square kilometre, as the density of population in 
Austria is only 80.” 

It was with these generalities in mind that I jour- 
neyed south from old Nuremberg to Vienna a short 
time after the entry of Herr Hitler into Austria and 
the conclusion of the Anschluss. Everywhere there 
were signs of rejoicing; and within a few hours it 
became apparent that this little country which had 
suffered so much since the war was relieved at the turn 
of events and was hoping for better times. Although 
in Vienna—and later elsewhere in the new Ostmark— 
few soldiers or police were visible in the streets and 
business was being carried on “as usual”, there 
occurred, on my first morning at the Imperial Hotel, 
a little incident of a so-called Press interview, at which 
I was treated to a pitiful story by a pretty young girl, 
which caused me to wonder whether visitors to the 
country so soon after the transfer were really allowed 
to enter without some effort by the secret police to 
ascertain their reasons for coming and where their 
sympathies lie. However this may be—and at such a 
time in a volatile capital one could not expect otherwise 
—sightseeing motor coaches, starting from the Opera 
Ring, were full of German, American and British 
travellers. 
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The night life of Vienna is just as gay as I re- 
membered it in pre-war days, although noticeably more 
decorous. It is still the dear old romantic city, as rich 
in castles, cafés, palaces, wine-gardens and churches, 
so filled with the music of Vienna waltzes and gypsy 
bands, so reminiscent of bygone history as the one-time 
capital city of the Holy Roman Empire. The royal 
insignia worn by Charlemagne, the founder of the 
First German Empire a thousand years ago, is still in 
the treasure vaults of the old Hofburg. Proudly the 
Gothic tower of St. Stephen’s Cathedral rears its lofty 
top into the blue Viennese early summer sky, while on 
the Prater flowers are in full bloom. Vienna seems to 
possess the gift of eternal youth. 

Towards the latter part of the 18th century Vienna 
made rapid progress. The old walls, which then en- 
closed the city, were demolished, and the broad space 
was occupied by the beautiful and, in places, tree-lined 
Ringstrasse. I am looking out, as I write, upon this 
boulevard, one of the most attractive in all Europe. The 
Ring, together with the Franz Joseph’s Quai along the 
Danube Canal, completely encircle the inner and older 
portion of the city, following the lines of the old wall. 

Vienna has such a wealth of beautiful architecture of 
the Gothic and baroque styles that nothing less than a 
catalogue of its public buildings would give a fair idea 
of this city. Descriptions of buildings—almost un- 
necessary in these days of prolific photography—soon 
become wearisome, however, and I shall confine my 
attentions to one or two which have something beyond 
magnificence of architecture to give them interest. 

Situated in the centre of the inner city there is the 
Cathedral of St. Stephen, and those who see it only 
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from the outside and regard it solely as a Gothic master- 
piece of the 13th to the 16th centuries, lose one of the 
great advantages which a visit to this beautiful old 
church offers to newcomers. From the top of its 
steeple, which has a total height of 435 feet, the whole 
of Vienna is spread out in a magnificent panorama 
below, and it is immediately realized that the capital of 
old Austria is a veritable city of gardens. 

The two royal palaces, which on the fall of the Habs- 
burg Dynasty became museums, are the Hofburg and 
the castle of Schénbrunn. The state-rooms of these 
royal residences are well worth a visit on account of 
their unique furniture, pictures and tapestries. The 
park of Schénbrunn appears to be a copy of the 
gardens of Versailles, complete with fountains and 
statues. ‘The Town Hall of Vienna, apart from the 
beauty of its outline, has the distinguishing feature of 
the famous “Iron Man’. On its tower, over 300 feet 
high, stands this immense figure of a standard-bearer 
which, curiously enough, is not made of iron, as is 
generally supposed, but of copper. Certainly one of 
the most attractive royal buildings is the Belvedere, the 
garden-palace of Prince Eugen of Savoy, built in 1714, 
and approached by beautiful stone stairways and 
avenues of trees. Statues are almost as numerous as 
gardens in Vienna, but the one that appealed to me 
most is that of Prince Eugen, who, in 1697, finally 
defeated the Turks and stopped the Asiatic invasion of 
this part of Europe. 

In Vienna, perhaps more than in any other city 
except Paris, the café forms a special feature of every- 
day life and one invariably goes to these places not only 
to eat, drink and watch the passing show, but also to 
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read the principal European newspapers. The Vienna 
which the stranger to this city conjures in the mind, 
from novels and films, is to be found at its liveliest on 
Sunday evenings during summer-time on the Volks- 
prater. Here, in an area of several square miles, there 
is a veritable fun city, complete with cinemas, restau- 
rants, cabarets, swings, merry-go-rounds, a big wheel 
(210 feet in height) and side-shows innumerable. The 
huge Rotunde is a relic of the World Exhibition held in 
Vienna in 1873. In this area of the city Vienna lives 
up to its reputation of gaiety. Many of the buildings 
are of wood and stucco. Given a moonlight summer 
evening, good company, much wine and a feeling of 
well-being and the Volksprater will do the rest to make 
memorable a night in Vienna. 

It must be said, however, that when I last visited this 
gay, Bohemian quarter, many of the places were closed, 
as were also a number of shops in the principal thorough- 
fares of Vienna. Notably was this the case with the 
smaller jewellers and (I believe) the pawnbrokers, some 
of whose windows bore the word ‘“‘Juden” in white 
paint. Before the murder of the German diplomatist, 
Herr vom Rath, in Paris there appeared to be less 
antagonism to the Jews in Germany than in Austria. 
And, still more curious, it seemed to me that the people 
of the Ostmark were more violent in their dislike of 
the Jews than was anywhere apparent in the old Ger- 
many. Only once during all my travels in the Reich 
was | witness of any action against the Jews, and this 
occurred in the most unexpected place—Innsbruck, in 
the Tyrol. 

From Vienna I journeyed to Salzburg and arrived 
just before the famous Music Festival. Of all the cities 
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and towns of the old Austria this was the only one in 
which numbers of the German equivalent of the Garde 
Mobile were in evidence. Almost every night I looked 
out of my bedroom window and saw on the moonlit 
road below parties of local Black Guards marching and 
singing the “Horst Wessel”. They made an impressive 
picture, black, steel-helmeted, silhouetted against the 
white road. In the silence of the night their lusty songs 
carried for miles. 

Salzburg is both a town and a mountain province 
on the Austro-Bavarian border. The town is built on 
the slopes of the Kapuzinerberg and stretches along 
the banks of a river. It is surrounded by Alpine giants, 
and rising like a centre-piece from among its houses 
and hotels—for it is a favourite tourist resort—is the 
great fortress of Hohensalzburg. This old castle, with 
its towers, battlements and apartments, crowning a 
tree-covered hill some 300 feet above the town, can be 
reached by a funicular railway. 

The flat-roofed Italian houses, the cupolas of old 
churches, and many stately buildings of the 17th and 
18th centuries act as suitable reminders of the days 
when Salzburg and its mighty bishops were a power 
in the land. It was here that Mozart was born on 
January 27th, 1756, and there is a most interesting 
collection of objects associated with the life of this 
great composer in the house in which he lived. The 
cathedral possesses fifty-seven bells. 

Salzburg is a gay little town with much of interest 
in the surrounding country. Although the ascent of 
the Gross-Glockner Alpine Road, which represents the 
greatest and most modern example of mountain-road 
construction in Europe, leading as it does from the 
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valley-bottom to the ice-fields 10,000 feet above sea- 
level, is undoubtedly the chef-d’euvre. A most inter- 
esting expedition hereabouts is over the beautiful 
mountain road to Berchtesgaden, with the Bavarian 
residence of Herr Hitler, the President and Chancellor 
of the German Reich. This flower-filled residence— 
the “Berghof’’—with its broad verandahs looks down 
from a lofty hill at the tree-filled valley below. About 
four miles distant there is the beautiful Kénigsee, an Alp- 
ine lake with bathing beaches, motor- and rowing-boats, 

The whole of this mountain district on the old 
frontier between Germany and Austria has become 
one of the most favoured tourist resorts in the Reich. 
Lofty mountains, trees, lakes, flowers and picturesque 
houses and hotels combine to form an endless panorama 
of unspoiled beauty. This area of peculiarly soft Alpine 
loveliness has been declared a protected region. The 
plucking of flowers, the killing of birds or animals and 
even the catching of the colourful butterflies are all 
strictly prohibited. 

The whole of this portion of the old Austria is pre- 
eminently the country of Adolf Hitler, and while 
roaming about in its towns and villages I was able to 
piece together something of the early life story of the 
man who now stands at the head of the second largest 
country in all Europe. Even more, this “Man of 
Destiny of the Twentieth Century” has raised a great 
nation from chaos, founded a new Empire, and has 
administered it as a supreme dictator for many years. 
These are facts which history will record; to some 
they may be unpalatable facts, but nevertheless they 
constitute a record of achievement almost without 
parallel in modern times, 
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On April 20th, 1889, a son was born to the Austrian 
customs official, Alois Hitler, and to his wife, Klara 
(née Poelzl). Adolf Hitler first saw the light of day in 
the little village of Braunau-on-Inn, not far from 
Salzburg. Braunau, the remote small town on the 
former Austro-German frontier, belonged up to the 
end of the) 18th century to Bavaria, and had already 
once been the focal point of German history. In 1806, 
a time of deep oppression, Johann Philip Palm, a 
Nuremberg book-dealer, and a man of great moral 
courage, was shot here on the order of Napoleon 
as a rebel. 

Behind the old city gate of this town is the house 
in which the Fuhrer was born. It is called the “Gasthof 
zum Pommern”’. His parents were children of peasants, 
and their ancestors before them were also peasants 
from the Ostmark province. The father immigrated 
to Vienna in his early youth. There he learned to be 
a shoemaker and through study and ambition he 
became a public official. 

A few years after the birth of Adolf Hitler, his father 
was transferred to Passau in Germany. ‘The family 
remained behind. They stayed on a small farm in the 
village of Hafeld, situated to the east of Braunau. 
Shortly afterwards, his father retired and then farmed 
this property himself. In Mein Kampf Adolf Hitler 
writes of his father: “When he retired at 65, he 
could not have endured to spend his retirement in 
idleness. He bought a farm near the market town of 
Lambach in Upper Austria, worked it, and so after 
a long career of hard work, he returned to the life of 
his ancestors.” : 

It was in this atmosphere that the boy spent the 
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first years of his life. He attended the public school, 
and afterwards the Reaéschule, or High School, at Linz. 
In the near-by village of Leonding his father had 
obtained a small house and settled in it. It was the wish 
of his parents that he should become a public official 
like his father, but the instincts of the boy were against 
this. His ambition was to become an artist. When 13 
years old he lost his father, and his mother was opposed 
to his wish to be an artist, but later agreed to take him 
away from the Readschule and let him attend the 
Academy; owing, it is believed, to a lung weakness 
which then made it seem impossible for him to enter 
the Civil Service. 

All these plans for his future were ended, aera 
by the death of his mother in 1906. He now became 
entirely dependent upon himself and, packing his few 
possessions, went to Vienna to start the struggle for 
existence. He wrote of this period in Mein Kampf: “A 
suit-case with clothes and underwear in my hands, with 
an unshakable resolve in my heart, I went to Vienna. 
What my father had succeeded in doing 50 years ago 
gave me the hope that I, too, would be able to conquer 
my fate. I wanted to be ‘someone’, to accomplish 
‘something’—but under no circumstances to be a civil 
servant.” 

Only a few months before his mother’s death, he had 
been summoned to Vienna for the entrance examination 
of the Academy. And then came bitter disappointment, 
for he was refused admittance. According to the judg- 
ment of the director of the Academy his talent lay not 
in the field of painting but of architecture. This is the 
reason why Adolf Hitler became an architect. The 
road was hard. Still he would not be daunted. Engaged 
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in building work, or in other employment, and later as 
a draughtsman, he earned only a frugal existence. 

Early in the year 1912 Hitler moved to Munich, 
making his living by selling pictures painted by him- 
self. During the period which he calls the “Years of 
learning and suffering in Vienna’, and subsequently in 
Munich, he studied politics and world affairs. Then 
came the Great War; and Hitler, the poor Austrian 
boy with a love of art, became the future Leader of a 
Greater Germany. 

Into several of these villages or towns of the old 
Austria I wandered before journeying along the magnifi- 
cent and fertile valley, between Alpine giants, that leads 
by tortuous and lofty ways to Innsbruck, the Tyrolean 
capital of the new Ostmark. Here one is in the im- 
mediate proximity of lofty mountains, snow-capped for 
the whole year round. From almost every street can 
be seen a jagged ridge, a rocky peak, a snow-field or a 
smoke-like, cloud-wreathed slope of pine trees. One of 
the best views is, perhaps, obtained from Maria- 
Theresa Street, where shops, hotels, cafés and wine- 
taverns abound. From this thoroughfare the mountains 
on both sides of the city are visible. Several of these 
lofty peaks can be reached from the town by mountain 
railways. 

All through the Austrian Alps one finds mountain 
railways, mostly electric, among which is the Semmering 
Railway, the oldest mountain railway in Europe, the 
Arlberg Railway which I consider offers some of the 
finest scenery in the whole Alpine region of Central 
Europe, and the Mittenwald rail. The highest peaks 
are often reached by suspension cable railways, while 
for the ardent climber there are lofty peaks innumerable, 
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most of which are quite inaccessible to the ordinary 
mortal. In addition to mountain climbing, the whole 
region surrounding Innsbruck is ideal for walking, and 
for bathing in the artificial mountain baths and natural 
lakes during the summer months, as well as for ski-ing 
and skating in winter. The great number of paths and 
trails form a vast network from one end of this moun- 
tainous country to the other, and they are dotted with 
inns, hotels and rest-houses which are said to number 
over 800. During quite recent years there has been 
built also a system of motor roads, which make all parts 
of this old Austrian Tyrol accessible to the motorist. 

Innsbruck, when I last visited it, was gay with the 
long red banners decorated with the black swastika to 
which one soon grows accustomed in all parts of modern 
Germany. The reason was a celebration in honour of 
the first visit of a high German official—Dr Goebbels, 
the Reich Minister of Propaganda—after the con- 
clusion of the Anschluss. At night the view from the 
windows of the Tyrolerhof, overlooking the square that 
faces the railway station, was both picturesque and 
impressive. The black and red floodlit banners, the 
boxes of flowers, the green up-flung rays of light into 
which the waters of the fountains cascaded like emeralds 
falling noiselessly into jade, the Black Guards, sil- 
houetted against the white walls, and the powerful 
grey-green cars filled with officers of the Reichswehr, in 
glittering silver and field grey, combined to create a 
memorable picture. 

Next day the Adolf Hitler Platz, facing the old 
Imperial Palace, was packed with cheering crowds as 
the cars conveying Dr Goebbels and his party passed 
under a triumphal arch and entered this old portion of 
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the town. In one of the cafés of Maria~Theresa Street 
I talked with two young men whose enthusiasm for the 
new order of things in Austria was unbounded. One 
of them told me that he could not have afforded a 
holiday had it not been for the “Strength through 
Joy’ movement: with the aid of this organization, how- 
ever, he had travelled 500 miles and was holidaying in 
Innsbruck entirely free of cost to himself. The other 
was an Austrian by birth and welcomed the union with 
the “Fatherland” because it held out hopes of a better 
life with a wider field of endeavour open to the youth 
of the new Ostmark. 

In this mountain town of Innsbruck there were a 
few Jewish shops still open, although a number had 
been closed. The former were quite unmolested and 
the fact that they had been compelled to paint on their 
windows the word ‘“‘Juden” did not seem to prevent 
them doing a certain amount of trade with the good- 
natured crowds that filled the main streets. A dance- 
hall was, however, the scene of a raid by Black Guards 
a few nights later. I watched the car containing these 
political police (or Garde Mobile) draw up at the entrance 
to the hall. There was no excitement, no shooting, only 
a cessation of the band and the dancing. The following 
night the hall was open again. 

One of the most interesting evenings in Innsbruck 
I spent in a café with a stage occupied by Tyrolean 
singers, dancers and yodellers. The place was full and 
the performance had local colour and verve. The whole 
town was gay with people dressed in the old peasant 
costumes. One of the features of “the system” is a 
determined effort to revive the custom of wearing the 
picturesque national costume of other days, especially 
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during holiday-time. Boys and girls so dressed, coming 
from meetings of the youth organizations and singing 
their Tyrolean songs, provided a scene of freshness and 
colour that, against an appropriate background of lofty 
mountains, pines and old-world buildings, gave a 
musical-comedy effect to the quaint streets of Innsbruck. 

One day I visited the former Imperial Palace, with 
its many fine apartments, and its immense Riesensaal, 
and then entered the Hofkirche, with its monument to 
the Emperor Maximilian I, who died in 1519. It isa 
massive marble sarcophagus surrounded by twenty- 
eight bronze statues of the Emperor’s ancestors. The 
most striking of these is undoubtedly the one which 
is to be seen on post cards all over the world, the statue 
of King Arthur of England in full armour. 

On another occasion I spent a most interesting morn- 
ing in the Volkskunst Museum, where there are twenty- 
two rooms furnished completely in the old Tyrolese 
fashion, and representing different periods of peasant 
life in this mountain land. Here, also, there are many 
life-size figures in national costume. Within half an 
hour from the centre of Innsbruck one can reach a 
height of nearly 8000 feet by one of the aerial rope 
railways. By this means I ascended to the Nordkette, 
from which an amazing panorama of glittering peaks 
and glaciers is obtained. To the west of the Tyrol lies 
the Vorarlberg, with its capital city of Bregenz, Lake 
Constance, and the Swiss frontier. 

The Ostmark of Greater Germany is a realm of the 
Alps and the Danube Valley. This great river enters 
the Ostmark at Passau, the old German frontier 
station, and flows through the northern portion of 
Austria, past Linz and Vienna, and then crosses the 
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border into Hungary. One of the most beautiful 
stretches of the Danube is that between Linz and 
Vienna: it is called the Wachau. Along this reach 
steep hills crowd in close upon the river and there are 
many ruins of ancient castles. It was in one of these, 
the castle of Diirnstein, that Richard Cceur de Lion 
was held a prisoner, and, according to history, was 
romantically discovered and rescued by his faithful 
minstrel, Blondel. 

The Danube has now become Germany’s greatest 
river. In previous pages I pointed out that up to the 
time of the union with Austria only 402 miles of this 
great highway across south-eastern Europe lay within 
German territory. After the Anschluss, however, 619 
miles of this great river became German, i.e. over one- 
third of its entire length. This gives to Germany a 
preponderance of interest in the Upper Danube Valley 
above that of all other countries through which runs 
this ancient fluvial highway. 

The old Austria was comprised of nine separate and 
more or less self-sustaining provinces. This was the 
result of the gradual growth of the Habsburg monarchy 
along the Danube River. This brings us to the plans 
which have been undertaken or formulated in the Reich 
for the joining of the Rhine to the Danube, and to 
connect the North Sea with the Black Sea by ship canals. 

Operations on a huge scale are involved. Several 
have already been completed, and for details of these 
I am indebted to Herr Moebus, who has made a special 
study of Germany’s big construction projects. One of 
these is the canalization of the Main and Neckar rivers, 
with the view of connecting them, for navigation 
purposes, with the Danube. 

s 
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“During the last few years, work has been going 
forward on this project more rapidly than was originally 
intended, so that to-day, anyone going on the Neckar 
from Heilbronn to Mannheim will see an entirely 
altered landscape. This stretch of river, 113 kilometres 
long, has already been opened to ships up to 1200 tons. 
The dams follow one another in regular succession, 
and about 120 million marks has already been spent 
on them. For the remainder of the distance, that is, 
from Heilbronn to Plochingen, an additional 93 million 
marks will be required. It is planned to traverse the 
Suabian Alps, with the aid of modern ship-hoisting 
machines, and a further canal will then connect the 
Neckar with the Danube at Ulm. 

“Many years will elapse before this big plan material- 
izes, but in Germany the project is now being seriously 
considered of making the Upper Danube from Ulm to 
Regensburg navigable for big ships. Until now this 
part of the river has been a favourite spot for canoeists 
and oarsmen. Reich Minister Kerrl, who is in charge 
of the Reich Land Office, has been instructed to deter- 
mine whether it is advisable to commence this plan 
without further delay. The country on the Upper 
Danube offers many opportunities for profitable de- 
velopment. It is sparsely populated, although it is 
one of the most fertile districts in Germany. The hope 
is now expressed that this development can be started, 
helped, as it is bound to be, by the Neckar Canal from 
Stuttgart to Ulm and by the Rhine~Main—Danube 
Canal, which runs from Bamberg to Kelheim, via 
Nuremberg. 

“There is no doubt that such a line of waterways 
would be of the greatest advantage economically, 
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politically and culturally. The improvements in trans- 
portation facilities in this region would mean that it 
would soon become more thickly populated. The 
Reich Motor Road, when completed, will cross the 
Upper Danube at Lepheim and Ingolstadt. This will 
result, also, in the land here being opened up for 
settlement and cultivation. There would have to be 
thirteen dams built between Kelheim and Ulm, 
according to the engineer’s plans, and these dams 
could then furnish cheap water-power to groups of 
settlements, and enough industrial plants could also 
be operated, without overloading the region with too 
many factories and mills. It is planned to place at the 
disposal of new settlers and new workmen coming into 
the region sufficient land for the building of good homes 
and gardens, so that they would have enough land to 
maintain themselves during periods of hard times. 

“There already exists a waterway joining the Main 
and the Danube, known as the Ludwigs-Canal. It is 
only 15 metres wide, and can be navigated only by 
ships up to 120 tons. These vessels must go through 
about 100 locks to cover the distance of 178 kilometres 
between Bamberg and Kelheim. This canal was con- 
structed between 1830 and 1845. But it was actually 
planned in 1806. More than 1100 years before, 
Charlemagne had attempted to build a waterway 
between the Rhine and the Danube. Traces of this 
work, in those days called the ‘Fossa Carolina’, are still 
to be seen near Weissenburg in Bavaria. 

“The problem of connecting the Rhine and the 
Danube by a system of canals has now been taken up 
again, and is progressing rapidly. It is part of an 
extensive plan to connect the North Sea with the 
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Black Sea by canals, and was first promulgated in 1921. 
To-day, a century after the work was commenced on 
the old Ludwigs-Canal, modern technical science has 
acquired more effective machinery with which to over- 
come the natural obstacles met with in canal con- 
struction. The new work will be facilitated by the 
electric power obtained. No less than thirty power- 
plants will use the water of the Main, the Bamberg— 
Kelheim canal, and the Danube. This power will 
drive the turbine engines which generate the current 
for lighting and heating, as well as for supplying 
power. A number of these plants are already in operation 
on the Main just above where it flows into the Rhine, 
and also near Wiirzburg. It is estimated that the cost 
of carrying to completion this ship canal project will 
amount to 700 million marks, with an additional 200 
million marks required for the construction of the 
water-power plants. When finished, this great canal 
will connect Bavaria with the Rhine region and the 
industrial districts of Western Germany, as well as 
with the seaports. 180 kilometres are still to be com- 
pleted, and then this enormous undertaking will have 
been realized. But these 180 kilometres present some 
difficulties of such magnitude, that it is expected 
several years will elapse before the goal is reached. 
It is now estimated that the first big Rhine steamers 
will be able to enter the ‘harbour’ of Nuremberg about 
T9496 0 35 

From this it will be seen that in the near future the 
great industrial centres of Western Germany will be in 
direct water-communication, with the aid of sea-going 
vessels of about 1000-1200 tons, not only with the 
North Sea, by way of the Rhine, but also with the 
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Black Sea and the Mediterranean via the Danube. The 
union with Austria has greatly enhanced the possibilities 
and value of this gigantic work as both the cities of 
Linz and Vienna are situated on this water highway of 
the ages. 

Passing from German expansion southwards into 
Austria and the valley of the Danube, to the advance- 
ment of her south-eastern frontier in the erstwhile 
Sudetenland of Czechoslovakia, it must be remembered 
that, as one of the consequences of defeat in the Great 
War, she lost an area of 70,579 square kilometres, with 
a population then computed at 6,476,000. These 
ceded areas of Germany proper—exclusive of colonial 
possessions—comprised the Memel district, which 
passed into the hands of Lithuania, the Province of 
Posen, a large part of West Prussia, and an important 
part—especially from the economic point of view—of 
Upper Silesia, which helped materially to create the 
state of Poland, now one of the largest countries in the 
new Europe. Another part of West Prussia was handed 
over to the Free City of Danzig; a part of Schleswig- 
Holstein was returned to Denmark, its original owner; 
an area of the Rhine Province (Eupen-Malmedy) 
passed into the hands of Belgium; Alsace-Lorraine was 
returned to France; and a portion of the Province of 
Silesia was given to Czechoslovakia. 

For twenty years the last of these ceded areas re- 
mained under Czech rule. Then came the Agreement 
of Munich on September 3oth, 1938, whereby those 
areas of the state of Czechoslovakia—created by the 
Treaty of Versailles—where German-speaking people 
predominated, were returned to Germany. This terri- 
tory became known, during the stormy negotiations 
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for its peaceful occupation by German forces, as 
Sudetenland. 

History is but old news. Crisis succeeded crisis 
throughout Europe, and at one time England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Russia and other countries literally stood to arms. 
Millions of men were called to the colours, fleets sailed 
with sealed orders, submarines made their appearance 
on the trade routes, and the world was within a few 
hours of a Second Great War. 

History will record that it was the strength of purpose 
and the will for peace on the part of the British Prime 
Minister, Mr Neville Chamberlain, which first broke 
that little-studied or understood hypnotic spell which 
unless dispersed by superhuman effort has always led 
to war within a few hours or days. It is the human 
counterpart of nature’s oppressive calm that proceeds 
the most violent of atmospheric storms. 

To save the peace of the world, the President of the 
United States, Mr Franklin Roosevelt; the Premier of 
France, M. Daladier; the Dictator of Italy, Signor 
Mussolini, and last, but certainly not least, the President 
and Chancellor of the New Germany responded to the 
call of the British Empire. The famous meetings at 
Godesberg and Munich between the leaders of the 
great European nations dispersed the storm clouds; 
and there emerged an agreement to return to Ger- 
many those areas of Czechoslovakia which were pre- 
dominantly German in population. 

In previous pages it has been shown how the post- 
war Germany of about 65 million people inhabiting 
185,889 square miles of territory expanded through the 
Anschluss with Austria to 75 million people occupying 
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an area of 218,258 square miles. The re-occupation of 
the former German territory in Czechoslovakia, with 
“its 3,500,000 German-speaking people, gave to Greater 
Germany at the close of the year 1938 a population 
which falls but little short of 80 millions. 

Inhabiting one homogeneous country, speaking the 
one language, ruled by the will of one man, and with 
every prospect of becoming, within about ten years 
under the systems already employed for increasing the 
birth-rate, a European Empire of 100 million people, 
there can be no doubt that a great part will be played 
in the future history of the world by this Greater 
Germany of the Third Reich. 
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